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PEEFACE. 



Iir this edition of the tragedy of Macbeth there is 
ineluded the eustomary linguistic explanatory matter, 
and, in addition, some consideration of the theme of the 
tragedy and of tho signiflcance of the play as a whole. 
The desirability of some thought on the theme of the 
play, on the part of the preparatory-Bchool student even, 
is saggested by the character of eome of the questions 
set by many Colleges and univereities in their entrance 
exarainationa on the English texta. Indeed, the only 
question on Macbeth set by Vassar at the last entrance 
examination was, " Doea Macbeth's instigation to crime 
come from within or f rom withoat ? On what do yoa 
base your opinion ? " And among the recommendations 
of late made by Harvard to secondary-school teachers of 
English is the following, " Pupils should of course be 
made to nnderstand what they read as they go along ; 
bat attention should be fixed, not on unimportant de- 
tails of aubstancQ or of style, but on the signiflcance and 
epirit of the whole. In studying a tragedy of Shaks- 
pere, for example, far less time should be given to the 
discusäion of detaila than to the march of eveiits, the 
play of character, the main lines of the plot, the sig- 
niflcance of the whole as a work of genius." 

The discussion herewith given of Macbeth'a instiga^ 
tion to crime and of the signiflcance of the play as a 
whole is deaigned to be stimulating and suggestive 
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4 MACBETH. 

rather than dogmatic and eshaustive, It takes tlie 
form of an esposition and a comparison of the views of 
various critics, with some attempt at an explanation of 
the exiating extraordinary differences of eritical opiniou 
respecting the theme of the play, the characters of Mac- 
beth and Lady Macbeth and their relationa to each 
other, the significanee of the Weird Sieters and of the 
play ae a whole, — respecting, in short, all of the neces- 
sary questions of the play. 

Every reader of the following pagee will have accesa, 
it 18 hoped, to the works there quoted and discnssed. 
Every sehool where this play ie read -will possess, it ia 
asaiimed, Abbott'a Shakespearian Orammar (The Mac- 
millan Company), and that inexhaustible treasm-e störe 
of the Student and of the editor of Shakspere, the Fa- 
riorum editions of Dr. Furness (J. B. Lippineofct Com- 
pany). Every achool is advieed to possess also Botcher's 
ÄristoÜe's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art (The Mac- 
miUan Company), the enduring work of an exaot scholar, 
yet withal most stimulating and suggestive, — the greater 
portion entirely within the compreheasion of the pre- 
paratory-school student. 

The acknowledgments of the editor are dne to the 
authors and to the publishers of the works quoted so 
freely in tlie following pages. 

Sybacusb Univebsity, Decemöer SO, 1898. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF MACBETH. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The Ideal Hebo of Traoedy. 

The theme of a perfect tragedy, aecording to Aris- 
totle, is not the downfall of an utter villain. Ä plofc of this 
kind, he says (in the Foetics), would doubtless satisfy 
the moral sense, but it would excite neither tragic pity 
nor fear ; for pity is aroused by unmerited miafortune, 
fear by the misfortune of a man lilie ourselvea. And, 
therefore, the min of a monster of iniquity is not prop- 
erly a theme for tragedy. 

N"or, aecording to tlie Poetics, ia the spectacle of a 
good man falling from ptosperity into adveraity a theme 
for tragedy. Such a speetacle, says Aristotle, simply 
ghoeks ua. And nothing, he continues, ean be niore 
allen to the spirit of tragedy than the apeetacle of a bad 
man rising from adversity to proaperity. There remains, 
then, aa the proper theme for tragedy, the misfortunes of 
a man between these extremes, a man neither eminently 
good and juat nor yet falling into adversity through delib- 
erate vice or utter depravity, a man of great repute and 
proaperity, whoae misfortune is brought abont through 
eome fatal error in conduct or flaw of character or over- 
powering deaire to which he sucoumba, 

This fatal error in conduct ia, aecording to the Aria- 
totelian view, not of neceasity morally culpable, — it may, 
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8 MACBETH. 

indeed, be so linked with noblest qualities that, the 
tragic course once entered apon, the very virtues of the 
victim hurry him forward to bis ruio. This phase of 
tlie Äristotelian view of tragedy, however,^that is, the 
degree of moral culpability in tragic flaws of charaeter, — 
need not here be enlarged upon. It is sufficiont to note 
the etreaa laid by Aristotle upon the necessity of a warm, 
human sympathy with the tragic victim as the eondition 
of tha higher and distinctively tragic effects. " It is oiily " 
— says teil Brink,* illustrating the theory of Aristotle — 
" when wo are able to put ourselves in the place of the 
suffering rictim, when we behold in bis fato but a par- 
ticular instance of a common deatiny, that our souls are 
stirred with genuine tragic sympathy." " The tragic 
aufferer," says Bntcher f in hia exposition of Aristotle's 
theory of poetry, " ia a man like ourselves, and on that 
likeness the whole efiect of tragedy, as described in the 
Poetics, hinges. AVithout it he would fall to win our 
sympathy." " No ' faultily faultless ' hero, then," he 
continues, "any more than a consummate villain, can 
inspire so vital a sympathy as the hero whose weakness 
and whose strength alike bring him within the ränge of 
our common humanity." 

Thia human sympathy with the aufferings of the 
tragic victim does not imply any approval of the error 
in conduct or flaw of charaeter from whieh the tragic 
result inevitably follows. On the contrary, our sense of 
justice often imperionsly demands in the dinouement a 
portrayal of the avoidless retribntion, the sight of which 
yet stirs our intensest pity. 

• Pünf Vorlesungen über Shakspere, B. ten Bvink, Strassburg, 
1893. An English translation is published by Henry Holt anil Com- 
pany, New York. 

t Arialolle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, S. H. Biitcher, 
Slacmillan and Company, New York, 1895. 
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ISTKODÜCTION, 9 

But though the fiaw of cliaracter in the tragic vietim 
may be such aa to call fortli our unequJTOeai condemna- 
tion, yet, to be properly the protagonist of a tragedy, the 
tragic Yictim must be portrayed with so much of human 
nature in him that we are able to identify ourselves with 
hini and to make his misfortunes our own, that the spec- 
tacle of his doom arouses our eager interest and heartf elt 
pity, that our profoundest sympathy ia enliated in hia 
tragic destiny, his eufferings and his ruin. 

Does the reader thua sympathize with the chief 
eharacters in the play of Macbelh? If not, then the 
play is to him, according to the Ariatotelian view, 
but a tale of horrors, lacking wliolly the 'distinetivo 
mark ' of tragedy, 

The Theme of Macbeth. 
There ia wide diTergonce of eritieal opinion respect- 
ing the chief characters ia Macbetli and respeeting the 
theme and the signiflcance of the play. ' Criminal am- 
bition and ita eonsequences ' is, obviously, ' the central 
theme ' of the tragedy ; but is it the development of this 
ambition or simply its consequence? Does the play 
present the cause, or origin, and the growth of this am- 
bition or merely ita ineritable results? Is the reader 
present at 'the determining moment' of Macbeth's 
career? Does he see 'the dawning' of his passion, 'the 
source ' from which the Impulse to evil has eome, and 
'thecommeneement of hia descent'? Does he be eome 
' interested ' in observing ' the gradual course ' of Mac- 
beth's development until there is ' a complete change ' 
in the original character ? Or, on the contrary, has ' the 
essential aorrender of spirit ' already taken place ivhen 
the play opens ? And does the reader see simply ' its 
realisation in life and in fact'? Ob vi onsly, the nature 
of the reader'a ' interest,' and the intensity of his sym- 
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pathy aa well, is determined ty tlie point of viow from 
which he regarda the play. 

Therefore, in deflning the tlieme of the play, it is a 
matter of primary importance to determine the character 
of Macbeth at the time when the play opens. And yet 
there ie here an element of uneertainty, introduced by 
the ' röhandling ' wbich the text suSered at the hands of 
Players hefore it was printed in 16S3. Brandes * speaka 
feelingly of " the shamefnlly mutilated form in which 
thk tragedy has becn handed down to us." "Who 
knows," he exclaima, " what it may have been when it 
eame from Shakespeare'e own hand ! The test we poa- 
sess, which was not printed tili long after the poet's 
death, is clipped, pruned, and compressed for acting pur- 
poeea. We can feel distinctly where the gaps occur, bat 
that is of no avail." Ulrici holds that fundamentally 
difEerent conceptions of the character of Lady Macbeth 
also may each be juatifled from the play. This defective 
State of the text opens the way for discassion, not merely 
as to what Shakspere meant by what he wrote, but also 
discuBsion of the fundamental queation as to what 
Shakspere did in fact write. 

In the play as it haa come down to ns, howeyer, the 
teferences to Macbeth in the opening ecenes present him 
in a wholly favorable light. He is ' valour'a minion,' 
' Bellona's bridegroom,' the subduer of bis country'a foes 
within and without, the hero of the army, the ' noble 
Macbeth ' of bis king. In Scene iii, he ' starte ' and is 
' rapt withal ' at the prediction of the witehea. He en- 
tertains that ' Suggestion ' whose horrid image makes his 
seated heart knock at bis riba against the use of nature, 
His thought of murder is as yet but ' fantastical,' but in 

• William Shakespeare A CriUcal Study, George Brandes, The 
Maemillan Company, New York, 1898. 
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INTROnUCTION. n 

Scene iy. ho calls lipon the stars to liiile thoir fires, lest 
ligiit ahonld sfo liia l>lack and doep (Icsircs. What should 
tlni rciider here aasiime? That a Itil.liiTto noble man 
has come under tlie intlupnce of ontBide forcea of evil ? 
That, in the words of Dowden, ' tlie sin« of piist centuriea 
taint the atmosphere of to-day ' ? Tliat ' we move through 
the World subject to acciimnlated forces of good and evil 
outaide ourselves ' ? That the theme of the p!ay is the 
influenee of theso malignant foroes of evil over a noble 
and heroio aoul ? 

In Scene v. Macbeth's only answer tn Lady Macbeth 's 
proposition, 'IJe that's Coming Must he provided for,' 
ia, ' Wo will speak further.' Hut in Scene vii. we learn 
from the ups of Lady Macbeth that Macbeth had broken 
this entoi-prise to her, apparently at some time before 
the opening of the pbiy, that be had thon deeply aworn 
to kill tho king. She, üb abe passionately asserts, ' would 
have daah'd the brains out' of the habe Ktniling in her 
face, ' had I ao aworn aa you Have done to thia.' Was the 
' noble Macbeth ' of Scene ii., then, not a heroic and noble 
Boul ? Waa he who ' atarted ' in Scene iii. at the ' fanta»- 
tical ' thonght of mnrder already paaaionately committed 
to the crime ? The black and decp deafres, wherefore be, 
in Scene iy., implored the atara to hide their firea, — had 
they been whiapered to bis wife ere he, ' valour's minion,' 
went to battle against the traitor and the foreign foe? 
Tho thought aeema imposaible, and yet, according to tho 
judgment of many critics, a judgment baaed on the ' time- 
analyaia ' of the text, there is but one answer, Yes. 

The reader here encounters tho fundamental diffl- 
culty in determining the theme or tho significance of 
the play, that is, in determining whethcr the play por- 
trays the canse, or origin, and tlie gruwth of Macbeth's 
ambition, ' the commencement ' of hia deacent, and ' the 
source ' of bis impulae to evil ; or wliether, on tlie con- 
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12 MACBETH. 

trary, there is portrayed mörelj ' the realisation in life ' 
of a criminal ambition, the impulse to which is not di^ ' 
closed. 

" Nor time nor place 
Did then adhero and yet you would inake both." 

When was it* that time and place did not 'adhere' 
and Macbeth would yet ' make both ' ? When did he 
break this enterpriae to his wife ? ' At some period 
earlier than the opening of the play,' says Boas f ; and 

* The 'tirac-analysis' of the play, aecordingto Daniel, isasfoUows, 
" Time of the Play iiino daya represented on tho stage, and intcrvals, 
Day 1. Act I. sc. i. to iii. 
" 2. Act I. sc. iv. to vii. 
•' 3. Act II. sc. i. to iT. 

An interval, say a couple of weeks. 
" i. Act III. sc. i. to y. 

[Act III. sc. vi-, an jmpossible time.] 
•■ 5. Act IV. sc. i. 

Professor Wilson supposes an int^Mval of certainly not 
more than two days between Daya 5 and 6 ; Paton marka 
two daya. The general bteathless haste of tho play is, 
I think, against any such, interval between Macbeth's 
purpose and its esecution, 
" 8. Act TV. Bc. ii. 

An interval. Ross's journej to England. Paton allows 
two weeks. 
" 7. Act IV. sc iii.. Act V. sc. i. 

An interval. Malcolm's retum to Seotland. Three weeka, 
according to Paton, 
" 8. Act V. sc. ii. and iii. 
•■ a Act V. sc. iv. to riii." 
See, however, the concluaion of Koster that the sccnc referreJ to 
by Lady Macbeth has been omitted from our 'rehandled' t«st, and 
See also the discuaaion in Butcher (p. 277). mmiinizing the impor- 
tancBoftbe ' time-analysis ' of a play, — " Shakespeare deala fteely, 
and as he will, with Space and time." 

t Shafcxpere and his Predecessors, P. S, Boaa : Charles Seribner's 
Sons, New Yorfc, 1896. 
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if the text, aa it has come down to us, be correet here, 
there clearly has been no time since Macbeth's return 
from the war when it could be eaid that time and place 
did not adhere, for it is still the evening of tbe day ou 
which Duaean eaid to Macbeth, 

" Prom henco to Inverncss 
And bind us further to you." 

Tlierefore, Moulton,* on the ground that " the reference 
can only be to a period before the commeneement of the 
play," haa written, " In a picture of human characters, 
great in their scale, overwhelmed in moral ruin, the 
question of absorbing iuterest is the commeneement of 
the descent, and the eource from which the impulee to 
evil haa come. This, in the present case, Shakespeare 
haa carefully hidden from ua ; before the play opens the 
esaential gurrender of spirit has taken place, and all 
that we are allowed to see is its realisation in life and 
fact," 

Butehor, on the contrary, has written, " The aneient 
stage furnishes ns with no such eomplete instance of 
character-development as we have, for esample, in Mac- 
beth. It is the peouliar delight of the moderna to follow 
the courae of such an evolution, to be present at the de- 
tormining moment of a man'a career, to wateh the dawn- 
ing of a pasaion, the ahaping of a purpoae, and to pursue 
the deed to its final accomplishment, AVe desire not 
only to know what a man waa, and how he eame to be 
it, but to be shown each step in the procesa, eaeh link 
in the chain, and we arc the more interested if we fiml 
that the gradaal course of the dramatie movement has 
WTonght a eomplete change in the original charaeter." 
Brandes, however, apparently with a senae that soino 

* Slialcespcare as a Dramalic Arlisl, lt. 0. Jloulton. At tlio 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1S07, 
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14 MACBETH. 

links are lacking in the account of 'the dawning' of 
Macbeth's ambition and of the atepa in tho process, haa 
written, " In certain places omisaione ao-e distinctly feit. 
Lady Macbeth {I. v.) proposes to her husband that he 
shall murder Duncan. He gives no answer to thia. In 
the uext scene the King arrives. In the next again, 
Macbeth's deliberationa as to whether or not he is to 
eommit the murder are all over, and he is only thinking 
how it can be done with impunity. When he wavers, 
and saya to bis wife, ' I dare do all that may beeome a 
man ; who dares do niore is none,' her answer shows how 
mneh is wantlng here t — 

' When you durst do it, then Jon were a man ; 
And, to be more than what you wcre, you would 
Bo so much more tho man. Kor time nor place 
Did then adhere, and yet you wouid make both.' 

"We spectators or readers know nothing of all thia. 
There haa not even been time for the shorteat conversa^ 
tion between husband and wife." Köster,* also, suggests 
that a ecene haa been omitted in which Macbeth and 

* In the Jahrbuch der Deutschen ShaJcespeare-ffeseUschaft, vol. 
i, 1895, Köster suggests that Lady Macbeth's (äbü refers to a seene 
"die in unserem Test ausgefallen ist." He auggesta that the miss- 
ing scene was possibly between Scenes y. and vi. He is persuaded 
that our ' rehandled ' tcit was cut down by a bnngler, inasmuch as 
the murder iiow taltes place too soon. Moulton and Boas and 
Chambers and all who niake Lady Macbeth's fhen refer to a time 
preceding the opening of the play are not thtis tro«h!ed by the 
rapidity of the development of Macbeth's ambition. 

" I may ask tlie reader who doubts the remarkable alterations 
to whieh this play has been subjected, to examine the foUowing in- 
completfl lineg at points wbere oompression by Omission seems f o 
httve taken place, i. K 103 ; i. 4. 35 ; ii. 1. 16 ; ii, 1. 34 ; ii. 8. 120 ; iii. 
S. 155 : iv. 3. 15 ; and to compare the later additions by Davenant 
and others, as given in my articie in Anglia, vol. yü," — F. O, 
FUay. 
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INTRODUCTION. 15 

Lady Macbeth diseusa thc murder, a Suggestion to wliich 
Ulrici assents. 

In fullness of presentation of tlie motive and the 
development of Macbeth's ambition, Shakspere'e Mac- 
ieth difEers markedly from the Vkronicle of Hohnshed. 
Thia difference is adduced by ten Brink in support of 
his mterpretation of the Solution intended by Shak- 
spere to " one of the most difflcult problenis that any 
tragic poet has erer propounded." In HoHnshed thore 
is given a detailed account of the mental processea 
which determine Macbeth to kill the bing. After the 
close of the war ' Macbeth and Banquho ' j'oumeyed to- 
wards Fores, ' sporting by the waie togithor,' when sud- 
denly there met them ' three women in stränge and wild 
apparell, resembling creatures of eider world,' who aar 
luted them aa king hereafter and father of kings to be. 
This prediction was for a time a matter of jest between 
Macbeth and Banquo, " insomuch that Banquho wonld 
call Mackbeth in iesfc, king of Scotland ; and Mackbeth 
againe would call him in gport likewise, the father of 
manie kings." But ' shortlie after ' the thane of Caw- 
dor waa condemned of treason and his ' lands, liuings, 
and Offices ' were given to Macbeth. 

" The same night after, at supper, Banquho iested 
with him and said ; Now Mackbeth thou hast obteined 
those thinga which the two former siaters prophesied, 
there remaineth onelie for thee to purchase that which 
the third said shonld come to passe. Wherevpon Mack- 
beth reuolning the thing in hia mind, began euen then 
to deuise how he might atteine to the kingdome r but 
yet he thought with himselfe that he must tarie a time, 
which shonld aduance him thereto (by the diuine proui- 
dence) as it had come to passe in hia former prefermcnt. 
But shortlie after it chanced that king Duncane, haning 
two sonnes by his wife which waa the daughter of Siward 
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earle of Northumberkiid, he made the eider of them 
caiied Malcolme prince of Cumberland, aa it were there- 
by to appoint him his successor in the kingdome, im- 
mediatlie after hia deceassö. Mackbeth sore troubled 
herewith, for that he saw by this means his hope sore 
hiadered (where, by the old lawes of the realme, the ordi- 
naree was, that if he that should succeed were not of 
able age to take the eharge ypon himseKe, he that was 
nest of Woud Tato him should be admitted) he began to 
take coimsell how he might Tsurpo the kingdome by 
force, hauing a iust quarell so to doo {aa he tooke the 
matter) for that Duncane did what in him lay to defraud 
him of all maner of title and claime, which he might in 
time to come, pretend vnto the erowne, 

" The woords of the three weird sistera also (of whom 
hefore ye haue heard) greatlio ineouraged him herevnto, 
but speciallie his wife lay sore Tpon him to attempt the 
thing, as ehe that was verie ambitious, burning in vn- 
quenchable desire to beare the name of a queene. At 
length therefore, eommunicating his purpoeed intent 
with his trustie friends, amongst whome Banquho was 
the chiefest, vpon confidence of their promised aid, he 
sine the king at Ennems, or (as some say) at Bofcgoauane, 
in the sixt yeare of hia reigne. Then hauing a eompanie 
about him of such as he had made prinie to his enter- 
priae, he caused himselfe to be proclamed king, and 
foorthwith went vnto Scone, where (by common eonsent) 
he receiued the inuesture of the kingdome according to 
the aceustomed maner. The bodie of Duncane was first 
conueied vnto Elgine, & there bnried in kinglie wise ; 
tut afterwards it was remoned and conueied vnto Colme- 
kill, and there laid in a sepulture amongst hia predeces- 
sors, in the yeare after the birth of our Sanionr, 1046." 

In Holinahed the reader sees the development of the 
thought of murder. IIo sees also a certain justification, 
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The claim of Macbeth to the throne was in realitj better 
than that of Duncan, and Duncan was in truth doing 
' what in him lay ' to defrand Macbeth of ' all maner of 
title and claime ' whieh he might in time to come pre- 
tend unto the erown. Macbeth thce did, in fact, have 
' a iust quarell so to doo.' His act is hEman and com- 
prehensible, if not justifiable. He violated no lawa oJ 
hospitality. He attacked his enomy in the open 
In his deed there was no dement of baseness, of personal 
diahonor, such as would be involved in the violation oJ 
nature's armistiee and the aacred obligations of a host, 
in the murder of a Just and gracious and trustfnl Iting 
ander hia own roof. The reader doubtless sympathizea 
with him, reealling the customs of a mde and beroic 
age. 

Äs the comments of Butcher on the play of Macbeth 
are mereiy ineidental illustrationa in an interpretation 
of the Aristotelian theory of tragedy, he doea not enter 
into the diacussioD aa to whether or no there are ' omis- 
siona ' in Shakaperc'a acconnt of Macbeth'a ' character- 
development,' But he aureiy feela no want of sympathy 
with the tragic victim, guilty though he be, and the play 
satisfies fnlly for him the Aristotelian conditions aa to 
the natnre and function of tragedy, the contemplation 
of whioh purges the soul throngh the emotions of pity 
and fear. Illustratftg the Aristotelian view that the 
tragic hero is " a man of noble natnre, like ourselvos in 
elemental feelinga and emotions " ; that the dieaster that 
wrocka hia life may be traced not to deliberate wicked- 
neaa, but to aome great error or frailfcy " ; that " the over- 
throw of the ntter villain," tboogh it aatisfy the moral 
eense, is yet a catastrophe " lacking in the higher and 
distinctively tragic qnalities," Butcher has written, 
" Macbeth does not start with criminal purpose. In ita 
original qnality his natnre was not dcTOid of nobility. 
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But with liim the &iiapTia, the primal defect, ia the taint 
of ambitioti, which uniier the pronipüngs of a stronger 
character thun hia own and a more vivid imagination 
worka in liim as a subtle poison. In a case euch as this, 
tragic fear ia hoightened iiito awe, as we Irace the growth 
of a mastering paasion, which beginniiig in a fault or 
fraüty enlargea itaelf in ita successive stages, tili the first 
false Step has iaaued in crime, and the crime has engen- 
dered freah crime. It is of the essence of a great trag- 
edy to bring together the beginning and the end ; to 
show the ono implicit in the other. The intervening 
proceaa disappeara ; the cauaal chain ao unitea the whole 
that tho firat ä/Aopria beara the weight of the tragio ^ 
reault." 

" In Hamlet, Othello, Lear, Macbeth, Coriolanne," he 
Baya, in anothor connectioD, " wo have tho ruin of noble 
natnres throngh somo defect of character. In infinitely 
varioiia waya it haa been Rhown that the moat dramatic 
of motivea ia the procosa by which a frailty, or fiaw of 
nature, growa and expands tili it culminates in tragio 
diaastor." 

To recapitnlate, then, the higher and diatinetively 
tragic effecta are preaent only when the reader'e intense 
Bympathy ia enkindled for the tragic victim. Ja the 
reader'a synipathy thua at once awakened for the ' noble 
Macbeth ' ot the opening sccnes as for a geniiinely noble 
nature falling into ruin through the malignant influenco 
of outfiide forcea of evil or throngh an innate flaw of 
character or an overmastoring pasaion ; or is the reader'a 
sympathy flnally awakened for a tragio victim — the do- 
termining momont of whose career is not given and in 
whoso character and fortune the reader'a personal inter- 
eat ia therefore not awakened— hy tho appalüng retri- 
bution, 'which availa aa a partial atonement for hia 
crimea'? 
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ObviouBly, the naturo and tlio intonsity of tlic tragic 
effects are iiiflueiiced by the conopiition of tlic reader as 
to the significanc<? of the play ; iiiul, aa obviously, the 
tlieme, or the Bigiiificaiice of the play, is dotcrmined for 
each roader hy the point of view from which it is re- 
gardcd. 

The Impulse to Evil, ok tue TnAGic Fault. 

" The question of abaorbing intercst," says Moulton, 
referring to the speetacle of great charae^ters over- 
whelmed in nioral ruin, " is the commeiicement of the 
deseent and the source froni which the impiilso to evil 
haa come." The nature and the intensity of tho roader's 
eympathy is donbtlesa determined by his coneeptioii of 
tho tragic victim'a impiilse to evi! or the iiature of hia 
tragio funlt. It iB evident, for exainpln, tliat Dowden 
and Uutclier are anccted divoreely liy tlio fatc of Mac- 
beth. He who lays such streas lipon " the vagiie yet mas- 
tering Inspiration of crime received from tho AVitches," 
who has Said * that " their evil fipells have already 
wrought npon bis blood," that " the eins of past cen- 
turies taiüt the atmosphero of to-day," that man is 
caught up at timcs lipon a OHrrent that bears him 
" towarda darkness and oold and deatli,"— -he has also 
said, " At the outsct Macbeth posBosRes no real fidelity 
to things that are true, honest, jnst, piiro, lovely." The 
reader may well pause to considor whether Dowden's 
refluetion on the original chnnictor of Maebelh, which 
takes away so greatly from tlie pathos of tlio play, is 
Boggested inevitably by the toxt itself, or proBiimably 
by the aiithor'a gcneral viow of life. In aiiy case tho 
fato of Macbeth is palpably not so dlstinotively tragic to 
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Dowden as it is to Butcher, who regarda this late as 
*' the ruin of a noble nature throngh a defect of char- 
acter," who haa said^" Macbeth does not start ipith crim- 
inal purpoee," " in a case such as this, tragie füar is 
heightened into awe, as we watch the growth of a maa- 
tering passion." 

It is evident that the tragie Situation in Macbeth ap- 
peals in widely difierent ways to different readers ac- 
cording to their conception of the original impulse to 
evil or of tho nature of the vietim's tragie fault, The aig- 
nificance of the piay cannof> be the same to Boas, who 
has written, " Of moral scruples, in the strict eense, he 
knowa nothing," and to Brandes, who holds that " Mae- 
heth is not by nature a bad man " ; to Ulrici, who ia 
perauaded that the Weird Sisters are iutrodaced to be 
" the motives of the fall of so great and noble a mind aa 
Macbeth's thus lesaening his guilt," and to Gervinus, 
who looks upon them as " simply the outward embodi- 
ment of inward temptation " ; to Brandl,* who says, 
*' Macbeth would not hare thought of attaining the 
crown without the propheeies of the witches," and to 
Moniten, who affirme that Macbeth " made the destiny 
which the Witches reveal." 

These discordant views respecting the significance of 
the play of Macbeth doubtless result frooi want of agree- 
ment respecting Macbeth's tragie fanit, that is, a want 
of agreemeut respecting the fundamental question wheth- 
er this play is a tragedy of fate or of free will. 

" The grand distinetion of modern thought," Moul- 
ton has written, " is the predominance in it of moral 
ideaa : they colour even its Imagination ; and if the 
Greeks earried their art-sense into morals, modern in- 
stincts have earried morals into art. In partieular the 

* Shakspere, Alois Brani5l, Berlin. 1804, 
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speeulations raised by Christianity have cast the sliadow 
of Sin over the whole univeree. It has been said that 
tbe conception of Sin is unknown to t!ie ancients, and 
that the word has no real equivalent in Latin or Classical 
Greek. The modern mind is hannted by it. Notions of 
Sin have invaded art, , . . The link between Sin and its 
retribution becomes a^ form of art-plcasnre ; and no dra^ 
iiiatic effeet is more potent in modern Drama tban that 
which emphasiaea the principle that whatsoever a man 
soweth that ahall he also reap." 

This point of view aseumes the perfect freedom of 
man's will. Being free, he is responsible. Macbeth's 
tragic fault is a moral fanit pnre and simple. He, a free 
moral agent, sinned and therefore he must sufEer. And 
HO hannting qnery aa to the primal cause of bis tragic 
fault weighs on the heart of tho reader whose mind is 
absorbed in " the interest of watching morala and art 
united in their treatment oE Sin," to whom the obKerva- 
tion of Nemesis as " the artistic link between sin and ret- 
ribution " is a form of " art-pleasure." 

With ref erenee to this tragedy James Euaaell Lowell * 
haa written, " Tho motire of the ancient drania is gener- 
ally outside of it, while in the modern (at least in the 
English) it is necesearily within. Goethe , . . says that 
tbe distinction between the two is the difference between 
sollen and wollen, that is, between must and would. He 
meane that in the Greet drama the catastrophe is fore- 
ordained by an inexorable Destiny, while the element of 
Freewill, and conseqnently of choice, is the very axis of 
the modern. The definition . . . has its limitations. , . . 
In the Spanish drama, for example, custom, loyalty, hon- 
or, and religion are as imperative and as inevitable as 

" ÄTnong my Books, James Russell Lowell, Houghton, Mifflin 
and Co., Boston. 
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tloom. i , . In tlie modern tragedy,ccrtainly in thG foTir 
greatest of Shakespeare's tragedies, there is etill some- 
thing very like Destiny, only the place of it is changed. 
It is no longer above man, but in him ; yet the catasfcro- 
phe ie as stemly foredoomed in the characters of Lear, 
Othello, Macbeth, and Hamlet as it eould he hy an infal- 
lible Oracle, In Macbeth, indeed, the AVeird Sistera intro 
duce an element vory liko Täte." 

The reader whose thought ia arrested, as is Lowell's, 
by the element of Fate in the tragedy of Macbeth and hy 
the problem of ' a foredoomed ' catastrophe, ia, even 
though he note hut indifferently the artistic link botween 
ein and retribution, profoundiy stirred hy distinctively 
tragic effiects in another realm of ideas. He throbs with 
thoughts beyond the reaches of the soul. 

To ten Brink and to Butcher, as to Lowell, there is 
in Macbeth an element of Fate. In their discussion of 
the theory of tragedy both have insisted that the tragic 
fault, which effects inevitably the tragic victim's rain, is 
not in every case to he interpreted as primarily a moral 
fault alone. " A single great error," says Butcher, 
" vhether morally culpable or not ; a aingle great defect 
in a charaeter otherwiae noble, — eaeh and all of these may 
carry with them the isauea of life and death." He speaks 
of " a flaw of charaeter that ia not tainted hy a vicions 
purpose," of " the shocks and blowa of eirenmatance," in 
which we read the uncertainty of all human fortunes, of 
" the inherent one-sidedness of all human action in an 
imperfect world," of " a mere defect of judgment " work- 
ing as potently as crime. " In the seheme of the uni- 
verse a wholly unconscious error violates the law of per- 
fection ; it diaturbs the moral order of the world." 
Sometimes, indeed, the very virtues of a man hurry him 
on to ruin. " Othello in the modern drama, CEdipus in 
the ancient — widely aa thej differ in moral guilt — are the 
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two most conspicnous examplea of rnin wrought by cliar- 
flcters, noble indeecL bnt not witlioiit defocts, acting in 
the dark, and, aa it soemcd, for tbe best." 

In aimilar vein ten ISrink dcluii's tho ' trajtic fault ' aa 
' eimply the origin of siilleriiig.' " Tho deeil or deeda of 
the hero of triigedy whicli are the ciuisc of hia sufferingB 
constituto," he aays, " Iiia tragic urror, or, as they are 
pleased to term it in modom tinies, hia tragic fanlt." 
" The expreaaion would in itself," he continuoa, " not be 
objectionable if one alwaya realized what aort of fault is 
hcre meant, namely, simply the origin of siifforing. But 
if one means by a tragic fault a morally rcprehensiblo 
action, for which the perpetrator justly eulTors, and for 
whioh he mtiat atone by hia aorrowa, he diaplacca tho 
proper standpoiiit to auch a di'groo tliiit it ia impoasible 
for him to realiKe, in tho groat triiy;io writrra, tho ainiple 
workinga of facta lipon each other. . . , Tbc weight of 
tbe tragic fault dooa not neressarily (icpon<l upon the 
magnitude of the moral tranagresKion connected witli it. 
AVhother the acts from which the tragic misfortimea 
apring are in tlieniaelvcs good or bad in a moral senee ia 
not the essential point, though the work of the tragic 
poot will doiibtlesa aasume very different forma in the 
two casca. The eaaential thing primarily ia that theae 
acta ahould cvoke a violent eonflii^t hetween the hero and 
a power whose aignificaneo wn niuat acknowlodge, and 
thatwe ahould foel that tbia eonflict ia incvitable. That 
it is the power of the State witli wbioh Antigene enters 
into conflict impressea upon her fate tbe atamp of neces- 
sity, and conseqnently of tragcdy, in a heigbtened degree, 
but her tragic error doea not byany moana conatitute on 
that accoiint a moral fault." " Thn efCcct of the tragedy 
ia greatest," be adda, " in those raaes in which tbe error 
which finallycauaes thn hcro's ruin ia linked with hia in- 
moat nature, bis noblest qualities." 
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ThtB, then, is ten Brink's intorpretation of Macbeth, 
that it ia a tragedy of Fate, that Macbeth is the victim 
of an overmastermg pasHion which aeizea «pon him and 
bears him away in its iiresiatible swecp. 

"Shakspero often," he aays, "and oftenest in hia 
mort powerful tragedies, ehows ua the tragic passion 
whieh Springs of necessity from the hero'a iiaturo to be 
in direct Opposition to that nature. Othello's jealousy, 
bis uüfounded suspicion, cannot be esplaincd simply op 
the groiind of a certain Spiritual nairowness ; but, esaen- 
tially, on the gronnd of bis being of an open, high- 
mindod, confiding nature. Not knowing what it is to 
diasimulate, he does not believe in lago's dissimulation. 
And it is bocause tlie passion aroused within him is con- 
trary to hia natnre tliat it exerta ao fearful and deatrue- 
tive an inlluence upon him. 

" We observe the same tliing in Macbeth. In tiiia play 
Shakspere propounded to himself one of the most 
difficult Problems that any tragic poet has ever had to 
deal with, Until then his tragic hcroea had been such 
that thcy eoiild aay of themselves, as Lear doea later, 

' I am a man more sitin'J agitinst than sinniiig.' 

But of Macbeth, the regicide, the usnrpor, the hloody 
tyrant, tbis cannot be said. How could Shakspere 
dare to make a figure like Macbeth the hero of a 
tragedy? How did he sncceed in arousing for this hero 
the deepest aympathies of the beholder? Admirable is 
the lofty way in which he, disdaining all outward help, 
all petty artifices, Icads the problem back to its aimplest, 
most difficult, profoundest form. He suppresses every 
(eature fnrnished by hia source which could palliate or 
excuae Macbeth'a deed, that fatal deed, t!ie murder of 
Duncan, from which all the others flow. And this he 
doea not merely tacitly by hia manner of preaenting the 
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porsonages of the action and their relation to each 
other. No, he tella us explicitly that Dnncau is the 
gentlesfc, the niost just of princes, who has hoaped hon- 
ors upon Macbeth, and, in token of his favor, visits 
him in his Castle and there aleepa confidingly under his 
roof. He teils us expressly that everything seems to 
deter Macbeth from his deed, that nothing impeis him 
to it bat his ambition alone. And he teils tbis by the 
raouth of Macbeth himself ; it ia Macbeth who is his own 
accuser. He presents tbe tragic problem to us in all its 
fearfui clearness ; and thia it is that at onee gives ua the 
Solution. For in the fact that Macbeth accuses himself 
before he does the deed ; that Iie doea iiothing to palliate 
the crime in his own eyes ; that he is flUed with agony 
and dread as he clutches his dagger and makes hia way 
to Duneans Chamber — we see that he n> not i cold- 
hlooded murderer but the victim of an ovcrpowering 
pas^ion, which takea complete posaession of his Tivid 
imigination summone u» befoie him di^mal pictures 
more fearfui than reihty, holda him under a spcll from 
which he seeks to free himself b) hia deed And this 
pi'i'iion ambition fprmging from the juatifiibk self- 
esteem of this heroic nature — -vea, this tmlv royal 
nature, hid M'jcbeth only been bom in the purple, — 
f xnned by the prophecy of the witches, nounshed by the 
mÖuence of bis wifc, developa itielf in a wiy directly 
l to hia heroic nature and destructive of its very 



Sbakspere, he says in substanee, rcforring to tragic 
victims in general, far from painting bis offending hero 
in the blaekest eolora possible, from repreaenting him 
as repellent to the highest degree,— endeaToring, on the 
contrary, to bring him humanly near to us, to make his 
deed comprehensible, — transforms hia crime, so far as 
possible, into innocence; or, aa Schiller expreases it, 
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•■Er wälzt die gröss're Hälfte seiner Schuld 
Den unglückseligen Gestirnen zu," 
(He east« the greater hall of iiis great guilt 
lipon the unfav'ring and maiignant atars). 

Monlton, too, notwithstanding the emphasis which 
he elsewhere laya upon Maebeth's freedom of will,speaks 
of Maebeth's "impulse of uncontrollable passion , . . 
so uncontrollable, indeed, that it appears to Lady Mac- 
beth stronger than the strengest of feminine passions, a 
mother's love." 

To the reader who is constrained to hold with Barrett 
Wendeil * the following view of the signiflcanee of the 
play there is assuredly no dearth of ' distinctively tragic 
efEeets,' " Maebeth himaelf is a wonderful study of fate- 
ridden, irresponeible, yet damuing crime. Meaningless 
in one aapeet such a figure seems; yet its appalling, 
unmeaning mystery is everlaetingly true. This view of 
human naturo is again f like that formulated by Calvin- 
ism. Forccd to sin by an incarnate power beyond him- 
self, man, eternally unregenerate, is ncvertheless held to 
aeeount for every aet of a will perverted by the sin and 

" WüUam Shakspere, Baratt W ind 11, Lh ulea Scnbncr's Sons, 
New Yorlt, 1894. 

t "This mood has much in common with a prtent contemporary 
mood . . . the Calvinistio jihdosophy of the Piintana. As with 
tliem, life is a positively evil thini; made up of sm, of weahness. of 
whatever eise should deserve damnaticn Pate is overpowering ; 
pure ideala are bent and broken in eonfliot with f*wt . . . inost 
men are boiind by the very Hw of their being to whirl hcndJong 
toward merited dainnation 

" Pinally, in Macbeth, the mood which we have cailed Cnhinistio 
expresses, with unprecedented abandonment to artistio passion. an 
iiltimately ironical view of human life. At least to human beings, 
lifB is an «nrelieved miaery — a tale told by an idiot. füll of sound 
and fury, signitying nothing. Taten for all in all, Macbeth reveals 
deeper knowledge of spiritual misery than we have failiomed 
before."— .B. WendM. 
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the curse of ancestral humanity. He is the sport of ex- 
ternal powers ; and so far as these powera deal with him, 
they are all evil, malicious, wreaking 111 withont end. 
Li£e, then, is a horrible myatery; it is a 'fitful fever,' 
af tor ivbich perhapa the chosen few may sleep well ; it 
13 ' a tale told by an idicit, füll of sound and fury, sig- 
nifying nothing.' CoiiBciousuesa, indeed, is a delirium, 
a raving imbeoility; yet when the end comee he who 
ßrst eries ' Hold, enongh ! ' is damned f or the deeds of 
his delirioas raving. The hackneyed rhyme of Mac- 
beth's last speech makea ns forget, for an instant, the 
füll horror of its triomphantly Calvinistic meaning. As 
we ponder, tho horror grows ; there are moods in ivhich 
we cry ont a protest." 

Fletcher speaks feelingly of ' the inherent evil ' in 
the nature of ' thia most odiouB persoiiage ' and of the 
richly meritod destruction that falle upon him ' amidst 
universal eseeration ' ; biit ten Brink, — not ignoring the 
moral effect of art, the more efleetive, perhaps, becaase 
indirect ; asserting, indeed, that " the tragic critic often 
feels it his vocation to formnlate judgments of moral 
condemnation," — ten Brink, referring to the tragedies 
of Shakspere in whieh our sympathies aro enlisted for a 
gnUty hero, asks, " Ib there a loftier liuman standpolnt 
than one that comprehends all and f orgives all ? Is it 
not more divine deeplyto pity Othello or Macbeth for 
his deeds than to condemn him ? " 

The nattire and intenaity of the reader'a sympathy 
are, obviously, determined by his conception of the sig- 
nificance of the play, by his view of the ' primal cause ' 
of the tragio vietim's impulae to evil, and by his attitude 
toward the tragic hero's tragic fanlt. 

Referring to the faacination exercised by Shakspere 
upon " the reader whose natural bent of mind leads him 
to delight in searching out the human spirit concealed 
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and reveaJed in a great artist's work," Brandes has said 
that the words that should rise to the Ups of such a reader 
of Shakspcro are, " I will not let you go until you have 
confesaed to nie the Beeret of your being." The reader 
of the tragedy of Macbeth may well apply these words to 
this play, mindf ul of the Äristotelian doctrine that ' the 
distinetive mark ' of tragedy is its power to arouse the 
purgative emotiona of pity and fear. 



The Weird Sisieks. 

To appreeiate the effect upon an Elizabethan andi- 
ence of the incantations and the predictions of the 
Weird Sisters, the reader should recall the attitude of 
the age toward the spirit-world. 

When the play of Macieth was written, helief in the 
existence and in the diabolical power of witches was 
well-nigh universal. Eighty years hefore Shakspere was 
hora Pope Innocent VIII. issued his famous Bull against 
the exercise of witchcraft, ' Summis desiderantes affec- 
tibus.' Duriog the tinie covered hy Shakspere's life 
unnumbered fchousands of men and women and children 
were done to death in Christian Europe on the ground 
of their complieity with the Prince of the Power of the 
Air. Prom the middle of the sixteenth Century to the 
middle of the seventeenth, one hundred thousand aecused 
suffered death, it is alleged, in Germany alone. This 
warfare was waged by the adherents of many faiths in 
many lands, ovor a wide extent of territory and during 
many generations of men. More than one hundred and 
fifty years after Macbeth was put upon the stage John 
"VVesley declared that to give up witchcraft is to give up 
the Bible ; and the third edition of the Encyclopadia 
Britannica, issued in 1797, expressed a still provailing 
view in the sentence, " The reality of demoniacal poa- 
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nds upon the same evidence with the gospel 
System in general." 

The play of Macbeth was produced during the height 
of this Crusade against these accomplices of the Prince 
of Darkness. Many of the flrst speetators probahly had 
themselves aeen witches tortured and humt at the stakt;, 
or at least had heard vivid accoimts from eyewitnesses of 
Bomo of the thousanda of executions taking place in Eu- 
rope yearly. Some of these spectators had perhapa been 
present at the trial instituted by James VI. of Seotland, 
later King of England, to discover the eauao of the 
tempests which in 1589 had distressed his homeward 
paesage with his bride, Princeaa Anne of Denmark, the 
mystery of which was solved by the jndicioua application 
of torture. " A Dr. Fian, while his lega were crushed in 
the 'boots,' and wedges were driven under his finger 
nails, eonfessed that several hundred witches had gone 
to eea in a sieve from the port of Leith, and had raised 
storms and tempests to drive baok the Princess " (Andrew 
D. White). According to Brandes, James " was present 
in peraon at the trial by torture of 300 witches * who were 
bumt " for produeing this storm, The royal iastigator 
of this trial and this torture published in 1597 a work on 

* Dr. Brandes has abundant authoritj-, one must assume, Cor the 
Statement quoted above as to the number ot witehes burnt for pro- 
dueing this untimely storm, though a smaller number ia giren by 
aome authorities. But howeTer this may bo, there is no uncertainty 
as to the agent of the witches on this ill-starred occaaion, which was 
beyond doubt a eertain ' ehrlstened cat.' " Againe it ia eonfessed, 
that the said ehristened cat was the cause of the Kinges Majesties 
shippe, at his Coming forthe of Denniarke, had a contrarie winde to 
the rest of the shippes then beeing in his eompanie, which thing was 
most straunge and trne, as the Kinges Majestie aeknowledgeth, for 
when tha rest oE the shippes liad a faire and good winde, then was 
the winde contrarie and altogether against his Majestie,"— A'ewies 
from Seotland. 
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DcB7nonoloffie, and in 1598 caused "no fewer than 600 
old women to be burnt" (Brandes). In 1603 he aseend- 
ed the throne of England as Jamea I. Though for many 
years thö praetice of witchcraft had been a felony pnn- 
ishable by death ' withont beneflt of clergy,' yet at tlie 
accesaion of James new laws were enacted and in tlie 
years aucceeding many hundreds suffered a cruel death. 

Accordingto Koskoff, Geschickte des Tetifel s {Kistoxy 
of the Devil), 'millions ' suffered death in Christendom 
during the period of belief in the existence and power of 
witches. 

The explanafcion of this extreme severity toward 
witchea in all European countries is, aa a matter of 
course, the well-nigh universal conviction of the age, 
that witches, having sold themeelves to the devil, were 
posseseed of the devil's power, that their diaholical "I'll do, 
I'il do, and I'll do " was a source of storms, whirlwinds, 
and flooda, of pestüenee, inaanity, diaease, and death.* 

Whatever view, then, the modern reader may entertain 
in regard to the existence and the power of witches, to 
the audienee which firat heard (1605-6) the ominous 
worda, ' Fair is foul and foul ia fair,' ' All hail, Macbeth, 
that shalt be king hereaf ter ! ' the AVeird Sisters were far 
more than a weird stage spectacle or than the outward 
embodimcnt of an inward temptation. The reader will, 
as a matter of course, catch more truly the effect intend- 
cd, if he viewa the witeh scenes through the eyes of the 
spectators for whom the play was written, 

* For au iiitroduction to the literature of the subject, see TJie 
Literature ofWücJicraft, by George L. Burr, Professor of Histoiy in 
Cornell ünivereity, in the papers of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, July, 1890; Geschichte des Teufels, by Gustav Roskofl, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Vienna, Leipsic, 1869 ; or 
the ehapter on Magie and Witchcraft in Lecky's Miatory of tha 
Büe and Influenae of the. Spirit of Raiionalimi in Europe. 
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Prom Dowden's Shal-vnere — IRs MinA and Art. 

[Macbeth} is tlie tragedy of tlie twilight and the set- 
ting-in of thick darkness npou a human soul. "We assist 
at the spectacle of a terrible sunset in folded clouds oi 
hlood. . . . And as at eunset stränge winds arise and 
gather the clouds to weatward with mystcrious pause 
and atir, ao the play of Macbeth opens with movement 
of mysterioua, spiritual powers, which are auxihary of 
that awfui shadow wliieh flrst creeps and \heit stridea 
across the moral horizon. 

It need hardly he once more repoated that the 
Witches of Macbeth are not the broom-stick witches of 
vulgär tradition. If thej are grotesque, they are also 
Bublime. The weird aiaters of our dramatist may take 
their place heside the terrihle old women of Michael 
Angelo, who spin the destinies of man. Shatspere is 
no more afraid than Michael Angelo of heing vulgär. 
It is the feehle, sentimental-idea! artist who is nervous 
about the dignity of bis conceptions, and who, in aim- 
ing at the great, attaina only the grandiose ; he thins 
away all that ia positive and material, in the hopo of 
discovering eome novelty of ahadowy horror. But the 
great ideal artists — Michael Angelo, Dante, Blake, Bee- 
thoven — SOG thinga far more dreadful than the vague 
horrors of the romanticiat ; they are perfectly fearlesa in 
their uso of the material, the definite, the gross, the so- 
called vulgär. And thus Shakapere feariSssly showed 
na hia weird sisters, ' the Goddesses of deatinie,' brewing 
infernal charms in their wicked ealdron. A¥e cannot 
quite dispense in this life with ritualism, and the ritual- 
ism of eyil is foul and ugly ; the hell-broth which the 
Witchea are cooking bubbles up with no reftned, apirit- 
ual poison ; the quintesaence of mischief is being brewed 
out of fonl things which can he enumerated ; thick and 
filah the gruel must be made. Yet theae weird eisters 
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romain teirible and sublime. They tinglo in every fibre 
witli eyil energj, as the tempest does with the eleetrie our- 
rent ; their malignity is inexhaustiblo ; they are wells of 
sin springing up iiito everlasting death ; they have their 
rapturea and eestaeiea in crime ; they snatch with de- 
light at the relics of impiety and foul disease ; they are 
the awful inspirers of murder, insanity, Buicide. 

The weird sisters, says Gervinus, "are simply the em- 
bodiment ofinward temptation," They are surely mueh 
more than this. If we must regard the ontire universe 
as a manifestation of an unknown somewhat which lies 
hehind it, we are compelled to admit that there is an 
■pse of power ausiliary fco vice, as really as there 

i manifestation of virtuous energy. AU venerable 
mythologies admit thia faet. The Mephistophelea of 
Goethe remains as the testimony of our scientific nine- 
teenth Century upon the matter. The history of the 
race, and the social medium in which we live and breathe, 
have ereated forces of good and evi! wliich are inde- 
pendent of the will of each individual man and woman, 
The sina of past centuries taint the atmosphere of to- 
day. We move through the world aubject to aceumu- 
lated forces of evil and of good outaide ourselves. We 
are caught np at timea upon a stream of virtuous force, 
a heneficent current which bears us onward toward an 
abiding place of joy, of purity, and of sacrifice ; or a 
counter-current drifts ua toward darkness and eold and 
death. And therefore no great realist in art has heai- 
tated to admit the existence of what theologians name 
divine graoe, and of what theologians name Satanie 
temptation. There is, in truth, no such thing as ' naked 
manhood.' The attempt to divorce ourselves from the 
large impersonal life of the world, and to eroct ouraelves 
into independont wills, is the dream of the Idealist. 
And between the evil within and the evil withoat Bub- 
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sists a terrible sympathy and reciprocity. There is in 
the atmospfaere a aymotie poison of sin ; and the coasti- 
tution which is morally enfeebled supplies appropriate 
nutriment f or the germs of disease ; while the hardy 
moral nature repels the same germs. Macbeth is in- 
fected; Banquo passea free. Let us, then, not inquire 
aftor the names of these fatal sisters. ]S'ameles8 they 
are, and sexless. It ia enough to know that snch powers 
auxiliary to vice do esist outside ourselves, and that 
Shakspere was scientifieally accurate in his statement oi 
the fact. . . . 

However we may accoiinfc for it, the fact is unqnes- 
tionable that some of the riebest creative natures of the 
World have all their Uvea been believera, if not with 
their intelleet, at least with their instinctive feelings and 
their Imagination, in much of the old-wives' lore of the 
nursßry. Scott doea not as a sceptie make uso in hia 
novele of ghoatly and siipernatiiral machinery nierely for 
the sake of producing certain artistic effects. He re- 
tained at least a half-faith ia the Gothic mythology of 
the Sorth. Goethe for a time devoted himself to the 
pnrsuit of alchemy. In " The Spanish Gypsy " of George 
Eliot, from the necklace of Zarca dim mastering pow- 
ers, blind yet streng, pass into bis danghter's will ; and 
in that poem the scienee of modern psychology accepts 
certain of the facta of old superstition — accepts them 
and explains them. We slighter and smaller natures 
can deprive ourselves altogether of the sense of such 
phenomena; ive can elevate ourselves into a rare at- 
mosphere of intellectuality and incredulity, The wider 
and lieber natures of creative artists have received too 
large an inheritanee from the raee, and have too fully 
absorbed all the influences of their environment for this 
to be possible in their case, While dim recollections 
and forefeelings haunt their blood, they eannot enclose 
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themselves in a littie pinfold of denionstrable knowledge 
and call it the universe. 

From Brandes' William Shakespeare. 

It mnst not be forgotten that tJiis whole spirit-and 
witch-world meaut something quite different to Shake- 
epeare'a contemporaries from what it meaus to us. We 
cannot even be absolutely certain that Shakespeare him- 
self did not believe in the possible esistence of such 
beings. Great poete have seldom been eonsistent in 
their ineredulity. . . . Bat Shakespeare's own attitude 
of mind matters iess than that of the public for whoni he 
wi'ote, 

From Ulrici's Shakspeare's Dramalic Ärl. 

The tragedy opens in an estraordinary manner by 
the appearance of tho three witehes, wlio flit aeross the 
Bcene and vanish after giving an obscure intimation of 
their designs upon Macbeth. . . . H lofty energy of will 
and action be the fleld upon which fche power of the 
tragie pathos ia here manifeeted, then just this very 
opening and the introduction of the witches aerve, at 
the beginning, to throw the clearest light on the tragie 
for.ndation upon which the drania is to be constructed. 
The will of man ie not absolutely free seZ/'-determination, 
with the füll and clear consciousneEs of ita motives ; it 
is rather only conditionallt/ or relatively free, . . . 

This knowledge, or if it be preferred, this feeling of 
the connection between the human will and the outer 
World beeamo Shakspeare's, if not conacious, yet uncon- 
Bcious and instinetive motive for retaining in hie tragedy 
the figurea of the witches offered by the old legend. . . . 

Accordingly, they are, in fact, the personiüed echo 
of evil, which responds, from nature and the general 
condition of the outer world, to the evil in the breast of 
man; they call it forth and help it to eome to a deter- 
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mination and action, and urge it forward on the road to 
evil, Bnt, it inay be asked, wliy doos tho poet jost in 
thia tragcdy give these powera (which more or less assert 
theraselvea everywhere) auch an independent, sigaificant 
form, and cause them bo viaibly to take part in the ac- 
tion ? Xofc merely to be the niotives o£ the deep fall of 
so great and noble a mind as Macbeth 's, but, at the same 
time, to Jessen his guiU, and thns to retain our sympathy 
and the tragic pity which might otherwise easily be 
turned into hoiror and disguat (by deeds such as are 
here exhibited) and consoqnently destroy the tragic im- 
preasion, 

Prom Jloulton's Shahespeare as a Drayiialic Artist. 
Besidea Döstiny the Shakespearean Drama admita di- 
rect aupernatural agencies— rwitclies, ghosts, apparitiona, 
as well as portents and Tiolations of natural law. It ap- 
peara to me idle to contend that these in Shakespeare are 
not really aupernatural, but must be interpreted as de- 
lusionä of their victinis . . . for the assumption of such 
eupernatural esistences the responsibility lies not with 
Shakespeare, biit with the opinion of the age h s pour 
traying. A more important question is how f h ke 
speare nses such supernatural agency as a mot v f ce 
in his playa ; how far does ho allow it to ent nt tl e 
working of events, for the Interpretation of TV h 1 he s 
responsible ? On thia point Shakespeare's us s 1 a 
and subtle: he usea the agency of the eupe n tu 1 to 
intensify and to illuminate human action, n t t 1 t 
mine it. 

t Supematural agency intensifying human action ia 
illustrated in Macbeth. No one can serioualy donbt the 
objective existence of the Witches in this play, or that 
they are endowed with superhuman sources of knowl- 
edge. But the question ia, do they in reality turn Mac- 
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beth to crime? In one of the chaptere devoted to this 
play I have dwelt on the importanee of the pohit that 
Macbeth has beeil already meditating treaaon in hia 
heart when he meets the Witehes on the heath, His 
seeret thoughts— whieh he betraya in hia guilty start — 
have heen an invitation to the powers of evii, and they 
have obeyod the euramoiis : Macbeth haa already ven- 
ture d a descent, and they add an Impulse down- 
ward. . . . 

The function of the Wifcches throughout the action 
of this play is cxactly expressed by a phrase Baiiquo uses 
in eonnectioit with them : they are only ' instrumenta of 
darkness,' aasisting to carry forward courses of conduct 
initiated independontly of them. Macbeth haa made 
the destiny which the Witehes reyeal. 

From Chambers' Maciith (The Arden Shakespeare}. 

. . . just here, we come upon one of those ultimate 
myateries, which meet us everywhere when we Scratch 
the eurface of things . . . the enpernatural eharacter of 
the weird sisters denotes the myatery involved in tempta- 
tion ; the myatery, that is, of the exiatenoe of evil. . , . 
In Macbeth the central idea or theme appears to me 
to he this. fcA noble eharacter, noble alike in potentiality 
and fruition, may yet be completely overmastered by 
mysterioua, inexplicable temptation ; and if he bo once 
subdued a curse not to be forgone ia for ever upon bim. 
Temptation begets sin, and sin yet further sin, and thia 
agaiu punishment sure and inexoraMe. The illustration 
of this central idoa is to be found in the rise and fall of 
Lord and Lady Macbeth. To them temptation comes in 
the guise of ambition, the swbtlest form in which it can 
approach high soiila. 

" Shakespeare'a witohes originate deeds of Wood, and 
begin bad impulsea to men. From the moment that 
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their eyes örst meet with Maebeth's, ho is spell-bound. 
That meeting awaye his deatiny. He can never break 
tke fascinatioEi." — Charles Lamb. 

" The overwhelming pressure of preternatural ageney 
urges on the tide of human passion with redoubled force. 
Macbeth himself appears driven along by the violenee of 
his fate like a vessel drifting before a etorm." — William 
Hazlitt. 

" Shakespeare never presents a eharacter to us as a 
victim offate at the outset." — Hiram Corson. 

" The tendency of his [Shakspere'e] jouth had been 
to see good everywhere. He had even feit, with his 
Eiug Henry, that ' there ia some soul of goodness in 
things evil,' Now, when the misery of life, the problem 
of evil, presented itself to his inward eye, it was especi- 
ally the poteney of wickednesa that impressed him as 
Strange and terrible," — Brandes. 

Heine speaks of Shakspere's transformation of the 
" soothsaying women " of the old northem legend, those 
*' Valkyrias," the real arbiters of human destiny. " The 
heathen Fates of the ancients, endowed with praise- 
worthy and magieal beneficenee, have therefore been 
christianiscd by Shakespeare. The destruetion of his 
hero is not the resnlt of fore-ordained necessity, some- 
thing unalterably fixed, like the ancient idea of destiny, 
but is traceable to the allurements of hell, which in 
unseen ways enmesh human hearts. Macbeth ia con- 
quered by the power of the devil, the root of all eviJ." 

From Snider'a The Sltakexpearian Drama. 

A question is likely to arise here in the mind of the 

reader — why are such beings endowed with the gift of 

prophecy? The complete iusight into their nature 

reveala its neeeasity. They reprcsent the totality of 
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eonditions, internal and externa!, which determine con- 
duct to evil ; impart to that totaüty a voice, and you 
have the prophetic Weird Sister. Given all the circum- 
atances, the occurrence must take place ; if, then, all 
these circumstances can find utterance, that utteraiice 
must be an announcenient of tlie event which is to 
happen. The powers which eontrol and impel the 
individual are united together and endowed yfith Speech 
and Personality in the case of the Weird Sister. AYhen 
she giTea espression to her own essence, it is a prophecy. 
Hence the poet has introduced these existences to fore- 
tell ; we may call this their ultimate principle. It must 
be remembered, at the same time, that the gift of prophecy 
is a natural quite as much as an intelleotual endowment ; 
the prophet feels in the surrounding circumstances that 
which is to come ; it is not so much a clear, conscious 
tnowledge, as a dark presentiment. XJndoubtedly, the 
present has within it the seeds of the future ; let the 
totality of influences work upon a keenly receptive spirit, 
gifted with a sfcrong Imagination, and we have the Beer. 
He is not the Thinker who can deduee the future as the 
logical result of the present, but he ia one who feels the 
whole, and sees in rapt vision its eonsequences, and ex- 
presses them in dark, often high-wrought, symbolical 



Macbeth. 
" The two al!-important things to be considered in 
the Tragedy of Macbeth," Corson* has written, "aro: 
fl, the relations of the Witches to Macbeth, and 2, the 
relations of Lady Macbeth to Macbeth in his career of 
ambition," Professor Corson thns indicates clearly the 
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direction which all discussion of the tragedy of Macbeth 
must take, or at least all discussion respecting the cixarac- 
ters of Macbeth and of Lady Macbeth and respecting the 
eignificance of the play as a whole. Äny adequate discus- 
sion of tlie character of Macbeth must, as is evident, he 
based upon some view of the signiücance of the Weird 
Sistera and of the extent of their power, Sloulton and 
Barrett Wendeli, for example, cannot possibly entertaiu 
similar views respecting the ehara^ter of Macbeth, for 
Moulton afBrms that Macbeth " made the destiny which 
the Witchee reveal," that Shakspere " usea the agency of 
tlie siipernatural to intensify and to illuminate human 
action, not to determine it " ; while to Barrett Wendeli 
the play ia " a wonderful study of fate-ridden, irrespon- 
eible, yet damning crime," in which the hero, " the sport 
of external powers," is " forced to sin by an incamato 
power beyond himself," and life ie " a tale told hy an 
idiot, fuil of sound and fury, signifying nothing." 

The opinions of various critics are quoted briefly in 
the preceding pages. There ie herewith given further 
commeijt on the relations of the Weird Sisters to 
Macbeth, and on the characters of Macbeth and of Lady 
Macbeth and their relations to eaeh other. 

Proiu John W. Haies' Falia LiUeraria (Macmillan and Co.), 
, , . . Shakespeare and Milton are in these great 
works [Macbeth and Paradise Losf], each in hie own 
way, thinking of the same transeendent problem, viz., the 
freedom of man's will. Äs to Adam, and as to Macbeth, 
the old, old questions arise ; Were they capable of resist- 
ing the terrible forees that were arrayed against them ? 
Could they have delivered themselves from evil ? How 
did they come to fall so miaerably ? Whence was engen- 
dered the weakness that nndid them ? How far were 
they responsible for such a dieastrous debility? What is 
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the real parentage of crime ? Even euch awful and in- 
Boluble Problems are at once saggested by the careers of 
Adam and Macbeth. For in neither case do extemal 
causes explain the horrible miachief that is depicted. . . . 

Bat the manner in which Shakespeare deals with 
theae darb, inscrutable problems is very diüorent from 
that in which Milton deaJs with them; , . , Briefly, 
Shakespeare deals with these problems as one who feels 
their infinite mystery, and that they are ' beyond the 
reachea of our souia ' . . . . 

He [Shakspere] had a profound sense of the patboa 
of thinga. ' But yet the pity of it . . . the pity of it.' 
He certainly doea not apare the ainner. He certainly 
makes us hate his sin ; but in him ' the quality of mercy 
is not atrained.' Aa we watch Macbeth drifting towarda 
the precipice, it ia not contempt for his weaknesa that 
he escites overpoweringly within ns ; it ia rather a pro- 
found compassion ; it is not a aense of superiority and 
przde that we etand firm, but a aenae of humility — a 
eenae that we are of like paaaious with him, and might 
too eaaily be drifting in a like direction, Pity and ter- 
ror purify our souls, We feel ourselvea face to face with 
those mysteries which Hearen 
Will not ha\'e ejirth to know. 

We are conscious of the amazzng ahallowncsa of those who 

' take upon ' them ' the mystery of things, aa if ' they ' were 

God's spiea.' We perceive with a new yividneaa that 

There are more things in heaven and eartli 

Than are dreamt of in your phüosophy; 

and that the traeet reverence, and it may be that the 
most esemplary ' faith,' are exhihited in the submisaive 
acceptance of the limitedneaaof human discovery and 
knowledge. 

In atriking contrast is Milton's attitude .... 
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Prom B diapu=sion b) C CoqupUn in Thf Century Magazine, 
Uttiljer 18'*9 

^haksperes perooniges are th(. changing and äif- 
fpiing men frequently made or unmale fcy the tor- 
rtnt of blood and of life Those of Höhere are man 
built ali of a piece, bom wliat he is, ^nl dying as he 
w is born 

Shakspere hkes to tike an irreproichable man ; he 
showB him comma; straight from nature s handa, füll of 
the milk of human kindness and seeking nobly all that 
Iie most ardently cravea. But there ia in him a germ, 
Bometimea imperceptible ; this germ, cireumstances, 
Chance, the perfidy of an lago, the meeting of the three 
old women on the heath, a dream, eren less, — a doubt, — 
may cauae aoddenly to ferraent ; it rises up, swells, and 
b ecomes a devouriag^ and irresistible paaaion ; the end ia 
fatal, it is crime, despair, death. Xothing can help it ; 
the will of the man ia the sport of chance and the heat 
of his blood. ETen in tho last worka — in which the 
ending is happy — the man haa had nothing to do with 
it ; it is again chance which thia time ends everything 
well ; . . . 

Thus Moliöre's personagea are; Shakspere's hecome 
.... Bnt we muat not exaggerate ; one finds likewise 
in Shakapere innate eharacters. lago^ Lady Macheth, are 
certainly born what thoy are. . . . 

To make us shudder or weep it [the drama] must 
show ua in ita personagea, if not the man that we are, at 
least the man that we flatter ourselvea to be — good, 
valiant, and wise. Then wo are intereated in what 
happena to theae men who are like us. It aeems as 
though we were foUowing cur own posaible history. 
And thia ia why Othello or Macheth are at flrst neither 
ambitioua nor jealous ; they only become so after we have 
contraeted a fellow feeling for them. 
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" The character of Macbeth is tlie antithesis of that 
of Hamlet, . . . If the plaj of ' Hanüet ' expresses the 
force of thought over action, that of IMacboth ' maj be 
conaidered as illustrating the promineace of action over 
thought." — Tommaso Salvini. 

Frora 27is Century Magazine, November, 1881. 

Salvini depicta Macbeth from beginiiing to end as 
absolutely devoid of conscience and incapable of remorse, 
with a consistency of blind sdfishnesa and brutal forco 
which leaves no trait or deed nnexplained. IS'o tool ia 
he of a stronger and more fiendishlj cruel natura, — he is 
the mate, not the ereature of Lady Macbeth. 

From Winter's Idfe and Art of Edwin Booih (Mncmilian 
and Co., 1894). 
Charlotte Cushman said of Macbeth fchat he is the 
great ancestor of all the Bowery ruffians, That ancient 
view of the cbaiaeter has had many exponents, . , . but 
practically it is now discredited and cast aside. Kemble 
rejected it ; so did Macready ; so did Henry Irving ; and 
80, in tho matare period of bis eareer, did Edwin Booth. 
K"o thinker, perhaps, ought to marvel that it has esten- 
sively prevaüed ; for the intricacy of Macbeth is precisely 
of a kind that Traa likely to cause its acceptance. . . . 
In the presencG of Macbeth wo confront a man whoae 
viewa are noble, whose language is by turns tender, pit&- 
ous, poetic, and sublime, but wbose deeds are infernal, 
and whose life auddenly snpplements a eareer of spotless 
personal purity and admirable beroism witb a culmina- 
tion of frantic depravity and hideous wickedneaa. . . . 
The obvious view of such a man would apprehend him 
as a ruffian developed from a bypocrite ; and as such, in 
f.ict, he has commonly been presented on the stage. But 
this could not have been tbc Intention of Shakespeare, 
because this doctrine makes Macbeth merely a butcher in 
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the shamblea, . . . Eyerj' spectator ia tbrüled by Macbeth 
and 13 aorry for him. The crimea that he commits are 
premeditated, and yet wlien done they are done against 
his will. . . . 

It Macbeth be judged by his actions, and it bc con- 
ceded that those actions are done of his own volition, he 
13 a monster. If he be judged by his words he ia one of 
the most imaginative and eloquent of pocts. If he be 
judged by his feeüngs, he ia one of the greateat of hu- 
man sufferers. |The plan of Shakcapeare, apparently, was 
to depict a greät and noble nature containing the germs 
of Gvil, and to show it in agony and min under the vic- 
torious influence of an infernal malignity. Macbeth, 
viewed as a man who wades by choiee through a aea of 
blood, may present a terrible spectacle, but he is far less 
sublime and pathetic, and therefore far ioss a magnifi- 
cent creation, than Macbeth aa a man of grand attributfls, 
and even of tenderneaa, helpless in the bands of a cruel 
and horrible destiny, . . . 

Macbeth and hia wife are grcat creatures conquered 
by fienda. . . . Shaltespeare has painted their surrender, 
and thcir awful suflerings in consequence of it. . . . 
Shakespeare certainly mnsthave had something more im- 
portant in view in writing Macleth than the littlc scrap 
of moraiity which teaches that we must not yield to our 
eyil propenaities. Ho waa not a dealer in either plati- 
tudee or abstractions. The man and the woman in Mac- 
beth are invested with some of the greatest attributes of 
human nature; and the interest, the weight, the sub- 
stance, the importance, the meaning of the piece is made 
dependable upon the display of the ruin of those attri- 
butea by the powers of evil. It is a sublime, pathetic, 
afßicting picture of Fate, and there is no precept con- 
nected with it, and no moral to be deduced from it, — any 
more than there is from a cyclone or an earthquake. 
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Booth'a embodiment of Macbeth underwent various 
chaoges, all for the better, as he advanced in experience, 
At flrat he gave great prominenee and cmphasis to the 
martial aspect of the part. . . , Later he gave great 
prominenee to the tom, distracted, convulsed, tempest- 
haunted state of the helpless human being. . . . His 
utterance of the contention of good and evil in Macbeth'a 
8onl was intenaely real and profoundly eloquent — so that 
it revealed a aufferer and not simply a miscreant, and 
thua it came home to the heart with a sense of actual 
and corrosive agony. 

The high Tiew of the eharacter was the view that 
Booth finally presented. , , . 

Prom Victor Hugo's William Sliokespeare (traiislated by M. B. 
Aaderson. A, C. MeCliirg aiid Co.) 

To aay ' Macbeth ia ambition ' ia to say nothing. 
Macbeth is hunger, What hunger ? The hunger of the 
monster, always posaible in man. Certain souls have 
teeth, Do not arouse their hunger. 

To bifce at the apple is a fearful thing, . , . Once 
Macbeth haa taken the flrat bite he is loat, , . . 

Covetousness easily becoming violence, violence easily 
becoming crime, crime easily becoming madness : this 
pxogreaaion ia in Macbeth. Covetouaneaa, Crime, Mad- 
neaa— theao three night-haga hare epoken to him in the 
solitude, and have invited him to the throne. . . . The 
first atep taken, the ground begins to crumble ; it is the 
aTalanche, . . . He ia a stone of ruin, a flame of war, a 
beast of prey, a scourge. . . . JVature loses patienee, Xar 
ture entera into action against Macbeth, Sature becomes 
Boul against the man who has become brüte forec. 

" The manner in whieh the eharacter of Macbeth ia 
snatained upon the stage doea not, in mauy caaes, pre- 
ßerve a perfect fidelity to the part. , . . The actor'a inter- 
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pretation for the most part ignores any holding back from 
the ' supernatural solioitings,' and represents instead a 
will full-bent upoa the deed. We lose, consequently, the 
flne charm of the virtuous reluctance that for a while 
stays hia ateps aa he approaehes the steep of crime." — 
James E. Murdoch {The Forum, September, 1890). 

Kümelin (in Shakespearestudien) saye that Macbeth, 
after the murder, ought to show traces of bis better na- 
ture, some moments of struggle. 

From Story's Excursions in Art and Leiters. 
The spring of bis nature ie ambition, and in working 
out bis ends he 13 cruel, pitüess, and bloody. He is with- 
out a Single good trait of character, and from the begin- 
ning to the end of the play, at every step, he develops 
deepev abysses of cruelty and inhumanity in bis nature, 

Prora BuckniU's The Mad Folk of Shakhifpeare. 
Macbeth ia no villain in-grain, like Richard the Tbird 
or lago, revelling in tbe deviPs work becaiise he likes it ; 
but a once noble human nature, atruggling but yielding 
in a net of temptation, wbose meshes are wound aroiind 
him by tbe visible band of the Spirifc of Eyil. Slave as 
he ie to that soldier's passion, the love of fame and power, 
he ia not without amiable qualities. He was once loved 
by his arch-enemy Macduff, to whom Malcolm says : 
■ This tyrant, whose sote name blisters our tongues, 
Was once thoiight honest; you have lored him well.' 
. . . to the mental physiologist, to whom nerve rather 
than conacience, the functions of the brain rather than 
the power of the will, is an object of study, it is impos- 
eible to omit from caleulation the influences of the 
supematural erent, whioh is not oiily the starting-point 
of the aetion, but the remote cause of the moiital phe- 
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In the attompt to trace condact to its earliest source 
or motive, and to deduce the laws of emotional progres- 
sion, . . . the phyaiological moralist teaches the impor- 
tanee of estaWishing an early hahit of emotional action, 
■which may tend to virtnous condnct, and form a prepared 
def ence against temptation. By showing howinvariably in 
the moral world evil leads on to evil, he teaches in the best 
manner the wisdomofopposing the beginningsofevil, . . . 

Maebetli, howeyer, saved himself from actual insanity 
by rushing from the maddcning horrors of meditation 
into a courae of deeieive resolute action.. 



Lady Ma.cbeth. 
" What was Lady Macbeth's form and temperament ? 
In Macliae's great painting of the banquot aeene, she is 
represented as a woman of large and coarse development ; 
a Scandinavian amazon, the mnacles of whose brawny 
arms could only have been developed to their great size 
by hard and frequent use ; a woznan of whose fists her 
husband might well be afraid. . . . But was Lady Mac- 
beth such a being ? Did the fierce fire of her soiil ani- 
niate the epicene bulk of a virago ? Kever ! Lady Mac- 
beth was a lady heautifui and delicate, whose one vivid 
passion proves that her Organisation was instinet with 
nerve-force, unoppressed by weight of flesh. Prohahly 
she was small ; for it is the amaller sort of women whose 
emotional fire is the most fierce, and sho herself bears 
unoonscious testimony to the fact that her band was lit- 
tle. . . . Although she manifests no feeling towards 
Macbeth boyond the regard whieh ambition makes her 
yield, it is clear that he entertains for her the personal 
loTe which a heautifui woman would exeite. . . . More- 
over, the effect of remorse upon her own health proves 
tho prepouderanee of nerve in her Organization. Could 
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the Lady Macbeth of Mr. Macliso, jttiil of otliers who have 
painted thia lady, have beon capitbld of the firo and force 
of hör character in tho commission of hfir crimes, the ro- 
membrance of them woiild Hoarw'ly biive diaturbed the 
quiet of lier aftor years. Wc figurc Lady Macbeth to 
have been a tawny or brown bloiido Kiioliel, witli more 
beauty, withgreyand cruol eyea, bnt witlitlie samc slight 
dry configuration and Constitution, inatinct with deter- 
mined nerve-powor." — J. M. Bucknill, M. D. 

Goethe (in Englisches SrhatispM in Paris), disap- 
proving of Tieck's portrayal of Ijady Macbeth aa a loving 
wife, characterizes her as a kind of female fury rather. 

" The roacmbbmco bctwciin tlioOlyteiniK'stra . . . «f 
jTSacbyliisaud the Lady Macbpth of Skakoapearü was toore- 
markable to have escaped notice." — Jnmes Uussell Lvwell. 

Prora Story's Ercuraiont in AH and Leiter». 

The Lady Macbeth of Mra. Siddons is the only Lady 
Macbeth wo know and beüevc in. She ie the imperious, 
wioked, cniel wife of Macbeth, itrgiiig on her wcak and 
kin^-hearted hueband to abominablc crimes solely to 
gr.itify her own ambitious and cvil nature. She is with- 
out heart, tendernesa, or remorse. Dcvilish in charac- 
ter, violent in pnrposo, sbc is tho sou! of tbo whole play ; 
tho plotter and instigator of all ita horrors ; a flond-Üko 
ereature, who, having a complotc niaatory ovcr Macbeth, 
works bim to madneaa by her tiiunta, and relentlesaly 
drives him on against hia will to the commission of hia 
teiriblo crimes. We bäte her, aa we pity Macbotli. Ile is 
weak of purpoae, aniiablo of-dis|Mtsition, ' füll of tlie milk of 
human kindnoaa,' an unwilling instrunieiit of all lier evil 
designs, who, wanting force of will and atrength of char- 
acter, yields rehictantly to her infarnal temptations. 

Nothing could more clearly provo the great geniua of 
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Mrs. Siddons, than that ahe has been able so to stamp 
upon the public mind this ama^iing miseoaception, . . , 

Prom a report of a lecture at Bristol, reprinted in Leclures and 
Notes on Shakspere, by Samuel Taylor Coleridgc, Bohn, 1884. 

The lecturer [Coleridge] alluded to the prejudiced 
idea of Lady Macbeth as a monster ; as a beiiig out ot 
nature and without eonecience : . . , Buthereonscience, 
Bo far frombeing aeared, was continually smarting within 
her ; and she cndeavoura to atifle its voice, and koep down 
its struggles, by inflated and Boaring fancies, and appeal8 
to spiritaal agency. , . , 

Ä pasaagö where ehe alludes to ' plueking her nipple 
from the bonelesa gums of her infant,' thongli nsually 
thought to prove a merciless and unwomanly nature, 
proyes the direct opposite : ahe bringe it aa the moat solemn 
enforcemenfc to Macbeth of the solemnity of bis promiae 
to undertake the plot againat Dunoan. Had s?ie so sworn, 
she woTild have done that which waa most horrible to her 
feelinga, rather than break the oath ; and as the most hor- 
rible act which it waa possible for Imagination to con- 
eeive, as that which was the most revolting to her own 
feelings, she alludes to the destruction of her infant, 
while in the aot of sucking at her breast. Had she re- 
garded thia with aavage indifference, there would ha?e 
been no force in the appeal ; but her very allusion to it, 
aud her purpose in this allusion, shows that she consid- 
ercd no tio so tender as that which connected her with 
her habe. 

From a Ictter by William Carieton (autiior of Tales of the Jrish 
Piosantry), dated November 27, 1819, publislied in an appendii 
to Sonic of Shakespeare' s Femate Characters, by Helena Faueit, 
Lady Martin. 
... I began to feel as if I had never seen Lady Mao- 

beth'a true character before. I said to myself : thia 
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woman, it seema to rae, iasimplyurging her husbaijd for- 
ward tlirough love for him, which prompts her to wiali 
for tlie gratiflcation of his ambition, to commit a murder. 
Thia, it would appear, ia her sole ohject, and in working 
it out, she is naturally pursiiing a terrible course, and one 
of Singular difficulty. She perceives that he has scruplea ; 
and it is necessary that she should work upon him so far 
aa that he ahould commit the crime, but at the same time 
prGTent him from feeling revolted at the contemplation , 
of it ; and thia she effeets by a aanguinary sophiatry that 
altogether hardens his heart. But this closea her lessons 
of cruelty to him. In such a case it ia not necessary that 
she should label herseif as a murderess, and wantonly 
parade that inhuman ferocity by wKich she haa hitherto 
been diatinguished. Her offlce of temptresa ceaaes with 
the murder, and the gratification of what abe had con- 
sidered her buaband'a ambition. This, aa I feit it, ia the 
distinction which Mias Faucit draws, ... It unques- 
tionably adds new elements to the character, and not only 
rescuea it from the terrible and revolting monotony in 
which it haa heretofore appeared, but keeps it within 
the category of humanity, and gives a beautiful and aig- 
nifioant moral to the closing scenea of the queen'a life. 

From Seme on iShakespeare, translated hj Ida Beneoke; A. Con- 
stable and Co., Westminster, 189ö. 
Within the paat twelve yeara [written in 1838] in Ger- 
many Lady Macbeth'a reputation, which for two hnndred 
years waa conaidered extremely bad, has aitered conaid- 
erably to her advantage, . . . Franz Hörn remarked 
. . . that the poor lady had been greatly miaunderatood, 
that she dearly loved her husband, and was endowed with 
an affectionate apirit. Thia view was supported by the 
leamed, erudite, and philosophie Ludwig Tieck, and not 
long after we beheld Madame Stich, billing and cooing 
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sentimentally in the character of Lady Macbeth at fche 
Court Theatre. Many a beart in Berlin was touehed by 
her tones and many a beautiful woman wept at the sight 
oi tliis good Lady Macbeth, . ■ . 

I do not know whother Germans still def end the afore- 
named lady's character. Ilowever much has changed 
since the Ju!y reyolution, and possibly, even in Berlin, 
people have come to see that the good Lady Macbeth 
may be a yery beast. 

From the Dublin Sevieic, Julj, 1889. 
Macbeth, they say, ie by nature a dark, scheming, un- 
BcnipTiloualy ambitiouB man, tho mainspring of the whole 
murder-p!ot ; his wif e a gentle-natured, essentially woman- 
ly woman, devoting herseif, out of sheer affection for her 
hasband and blind worship of bis will, to the f urtherauce 
of designa from which she would naturally have ehrunk. 
The theory has only to be atated to repel, and only to be 
attacked to fall. 

" The original choice for evil has for both been made 
by Macbeth. . . . The only sense in which Lady Mac- 
beth can be pronouneed the ruin of her husband is that 
her firm nature holds him in the path to which he has com- 
mittod them both, and will not allow bis fatal paltering 
to lose both the virtue he has renouneed and the price 
for which he has bartered it." — Moulton. 

"... Lady Macbeth, who is introduced to the spec- 
tator already perfected in wickedness, . . . " — Brandes. 

Salvini, in The Century Magazine, November, 1881, 
expresses bis surprise that the sleep-walking scene was 
not given to Macbeth, " We hear from her no word of 
romorse or repentance, we scc in her no sign of fear or 
dread of futnre expiation." 
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From Symona' Studie» in Tifi lAlci-itluTes. London, 1867. 
Her prayer to the spirits tliat tcml 011 mortal thoughta 
ehowa liy no means a mind stcelod to c^npunction. Why 
should ahe ory : 

Stop iip tho apcess and piissafre to rpmorse ! 
if here were a mind in which no visitinga of pity had to 
be dreaded ? , , , She ia a woman w!io can bc ' magnifi- 
cent in sin,' bnt who hus none of the callousneas which 
makos tho comfort of tho criminal ; not 0110 oI tho poi- 
sonoua woni<m of the Renaissance, who sniih'd compla- 
r;nnt]y after an aaaasainution, bnt a woman of the North, 
in whoni sin ia its own ' first revonge,' 

Froin Kmiknill's Thf. Jlliid Folk of Sl:nlf«peare. 
Lady Macbeth'e otiii is psyelKilugicaüy cvon more in- 
structive than that of her hiishand. . . . Thciindaunted 
motal which would have compelled her to resiat to tho 
last, if hrought face to face with any resistible advor- 
saries, gradually givea way to the feeling of romorse and 
deep melancholy when Icft to feed iipon itself, Tlie 
moral object of tho drama reqiiired that tho ficrce gnaw- 
ing of romorse at the heart of the lady should bo made 
manifest; and, aa her firm self-contained iiatoro imposea 
upon her a reticence in her waking momenta in streng 
contrnat to tho soliloqniaing loquacity of her demon- 
strative husband, the grcat dramatist hus skilfnlly availod 
himself of the sleep-talking atate in which sho uncovers 
the corroding ulcera of bor conscJonce. 

Froin Dowden's Shnhfipere — llis Mind nnd Arl. 
Ijady Maebeth's delicate frame is filled with high- 
strntig nervona onergy. With licr to pcroeivo ia forth- 
with to decide, to deoide is to act. llaving reaoSved 
upon her end, a practica! logic convinces her that the 
moana aro implied and doterminod. . , , 
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luto the Service vl ..... a carnes some of the inten- 
sity anil energy of aBccticism— she cuta off from herseif 
her better nature, ehe yields to no weak paltering with 
confn:ieuce, " I have givcn suck," ahe exclaime, " and 
know how tcrdcr 'tin to lovc the bähe that milke me." 
She is imablo to stab Dunoan becaase he reaembles her 
father in hia sleep ; slie is appalled by the copious blood 
in whieh the old man lies, and the horror of the sight 
clings to her memory ; the sinell of the Wood is hateful 
to her, and almost insupportable ; ahe had not been 
without apprehension that her feminine nature might 
fall to carry her through the terrible ordcal, through 
which she yet resolved tiiat it shonid be compelled to 
pass. She must not wastc an atom of her strength of 
will, which haa to aerve for two murderers^for her hus- 
band aa weil as for herseif. She puta into requiaition, 
with the ftid of wino and of stimulant words, the reaorve 
of nervous force which lay iinuaed. . . . 

The knocking at the gate claahea npon her oTer- 
atrained nervea and thrilla her ; but ahe haa determina- 
tion and energy to direct the actions of Macbeth and 
roiise him from the niood of abjeet depression which 
succeeded hia crime. A white flanie of reaolntion glows 
through bor delicate Organization, like that through an 
alabaster lamp : 

Inflrm of purposo I 
GivB ino the 'laggers : the sleeping and the deaJ 
Are but as pieturea : "tia the eye of ehildhood 
Tliat foars « pdinled dovil. 

If tbe hold whif-h she poaaeasps ovor Ikt own faculties 
ahoTild retajt for a monient, all would be loKt. For 
dreadfui deeds anticipated and resolved upon siie has 
strength ; but the surprise of a novel horror on which she 
haa not countcd doprives bor suddenly of consciouancsa. 
Wheii Mach(;th announces hia butchery of Duncan'a 
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p-ooms the lady awoopa—not in fcigning, but in fact— 
and 13 borne away inaensiblo. 

Macbeth wastes himsolf in viigiic, imaginative re- 
in orse ; 

Will not great Neptune's ocenn wa-ili tliis blood 

Clean (rom mj- hand ? No, Diis iiiy hnnd will rathcr 

The muhitiidinoiiB sno» iiiearnailiiip, 

Making tlie green one red. 

Thus bis imagination serves to dissipate the ImpreBsion 
of bis conscionee. What is the worth of thia vague, 
imaginative remorse ? Maobotb retainod enongb of 
goodneaa to malte bim a haggiird, miserable criminal ; 
ncvor enough to restnün bim from a orime. llis hand 
soon became aubducd to wbat it worked in — tlie blood 
in wbich it paddled and plashed. And yet the loosd in- 
coherent faculties, ever becomiiiff niore and more dieor. 
ganized and diain tegrated, somciiow held togcther tili 
tlie end. " My hands are of yoiir <!olour," exciaims Lady 
Macbeth, "but I shame to wear a beart ho v^hite. A 
little wator clears na of thia deed." Yet it is sbe, wlio 
has tittered no large worde about the " multitudinoua 
seas " ; wbo will rise in slumbery agitation, and, with her 
acciiatomed antion, citgorly t'sany to removo from her 
littlo hand ita ineffaceablo stain, and, with her delicute 
sense, sicken at tbo Bmeil of blood upon it, which " all 
the perfumes of Arabia wül not aweoton;" and, last, 
will loosen the terrible conatriction of her beart with a 
aigh that longs to be perpetual. It is tbe qneen, and 
not ber bnshand, who is slain by conscience, 

From l'oM'larr {Klug« Ti/p'K of Lad-/ MeicUlli), Pobniary, laft.t. 

Of tbo aoting of Lady Macbeth thoro aro at least 

three conceptions : one makes her terrible, the other 

fascinating; the thirdhothfuacinating and terrible; and 

a fourth mighfc be added,— appi'aling, in which the femi- 
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ninity pleads rather thtin fascinates, entreats and neTer 
commands. 

Ptom Adelaide Ridori (an autobiography), Boston, 1888. 
Long and dose examination led me to conclude that 
Lady Macbeth was animated less by affeetion for her 
huaband than by exeesaive ambition to ahare the throne 
which seemed within his reach, 

From Poet-lore, Tol. iv., 1892. 

Is Shakespeare justified in Janauschek's roused ti- 
gress, er in Modjeska's broken-sonled woman, proving 
hereelf onequal to the task of being bad ? . . . 

Modjeska's Lady Macbeth, gracious, eharming, quiek- 
witted, thoroughly intuitional and feminine, . . , 

From The Speclalor, London, January 5, 1889 (referring to Ellen 
Terrj's Lady Macbeth). 
. . . the central figure of the magniflcently mounted 
revival [of Macbeth} at the Lyceum is not fhsfemme d'une 
corruption colossale, dissimuUe, hypocrUe, as conceived 
by Eistori, but a genial, impulsive, and loTing wife who, 
though displaying a more than Jesuitical indifference to 
means, never once ezcites the repugnance of the spec- 
tator. Even in the murder scene, when sho returna to 
flnish the task left half-done by her irresolute hnaband, 
the feeling is not so much one of horror aa of incon- 
gruity and surprise. What on earth ia .this gracefol, 
amiable, and picturesque woman doing in these shambles ? 
is the question that rises most naturally to out lipa. 
How did she get there ? And being there, why doesn't 
she faint or go off into hysterica ? . . . Of the relentleaa, 
Agrippina-like creature whose motto was Occidat dum 
imperet, or, it may be, dum imperem, there is not a trace. 
Conjugal aympathy and self-sacrifice are the li 
her character. 
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See the Jahrbuch ä. d. Shahespeare-Gesellscliaft, 1898, 
for a review of the French Version of Macbeth by Ducis. 
The reviewer speaks of the motive of the ' exorbitanten 
Bosheit,' the estraordinary wickedness, of ShaiiBpere'a 
Lady Macbeth aa an inexplicable mystery. In his Ver- 
sion Ducia attempts a suggeation of this motive. 

See ' Moot Points £or the Discussion of Macbeth,^ Poet- 
lore, vol. ii. 

Should any reader, having looked faithfuUy and 
thoughtfully " here, upon thia pieture, and on thia," be 
yet unable to conclude which pieture portrays tmly the 
poet's conception, he may find aolace, perhaps, though 
no he!p toward a aointion, in a poet's commcnt on the 
play. In A Study of Shakespeare (London, 1880), Alger- 
non Charles Swinburno has said, " There can hardly be 
a Single point of incident or of character on which the 
youngest reader will not find himself at one with the 
oldest, the dullest with the brightest among the eeholars 
of Shakespeare. It wowld be an equal waste of working 
hours or of playtime if anj of theee ahould devote any 
part of either a whole-achoolday or a holiday to remart 
or to rhapsody on the character of Macbeth . . . or of 
Lady Macbeth. He that runs, let him read ; and he 
that hath ears, let him hear." 

The defective state of the text of Macbeth, to which 
reference has been mado in the preceding pages, is, 
doubtleas, the explanation of theae extraordinary difEer- 
enees in the Interpretation of the relationa between 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, and in the Interpretation 
of the significance of the plaj as a whole. 
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ACT FlßST. 
ScENE I. A desert place. 
Thunder anä Kghtning. EnUr three Witches. 
First Witch. When shall we three meet again 
In thunder, lightaing, or in ram ^ 

Scene i. — 1. " The truo reason for tha flrst appearani-e of the 
Witches," according to Coleridge, " is to strike the tey note of tha 
character of the whole drama." " The plav open>! fittinf;!}'," saj-s 
Chambers, "in an atmosphere of morai and phjsKsl gloom. . . . 
This is a tragedy of the trlumph of b\i1. we »roin a world of moral 
anarchj, sjmbolized by the withered beings, to whoin ' foul is fair.' " 
" In Macbeth, indeed," says Lowell, " the Weird Sisters introduce an 
Element very like Fate." " These witches or weird sisters," Boas is 
persuaded, " are the erabodiment, in TJsible form, of the malignant 
infliienees in nature, which are ever on the alert to establish an un- 
holy alliance with the crimioal inatincts of the human heart." To 
Gervinus the Weird Sisters are simply "the embodiment of inward 
temptation"; and Moulton has written, "He [Shatspere] uses the 
agency of the supernatnral to intensify and illuminate human ae- 
tion, not to determine it." To Ulriei, however, the Weird Sisters are 
' the motives ' to Macbeth's (all ; and Dowden insiats Ihat " we move 
throngh the world subject to accumulated forees of evil and of good 
oatside OTirselves," that "tho histocj ot the raee, and the social me- 
dium in which we live and breathe, hare created forees of good and 
evil which are independent of the will of each individual man 

Spaldin^. in Misalethan Demonology, has said of this scene that 
it is, in fact, " the fag-end of a witehes' sabbath, which, if fully rep- 
resented, would bear a strong reaemblance to the scene at the eom- 
Lt d( the fourth a«t. But a long scene on such a subject 
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Second Witch. When the hurlyburly's doae, 
When the battle's lost and won. 

Third Witch. Tbat will be ere the set of sun. 

First Witch. Where the place ? 

Second Witch. lipon the heath. 

Third Witch. There to meet with Macbeth, 

Mrst Witch. I come, Graymalkia 1 

Second Witch. Paddoeb ealls. 

Third Witch. Änon. » 

Scene i.—- 3. hurlyljurly, * an nprore and tnmultuom sfirre.' 

8. Graymalkin, a, cat. — a name once almost as cnnuudii for a cat nn 
' Towsec ' for a dog or ' Bayard ' for a horse or ' Eeynatd ' for a fos. Ic 
was belieyed that the form of a cat was especially atfected by witehes. 
Ä disagrecable old woman is even yet sometimes disrespectfully callcd 
'an olA cat.' In the Dresden art gallery there is a pictureof three old 
womtn, entitled ' Tlirte OM Cats.' 

9. PaddOOk, a (-lad. 

10. Anon, presenüy, immtdiately, 'TOming.' 

wonld be tediüus and unmeaning at the commencement of the plaj. 
The audience is therefore left to asanme that the witcbes have met, 
perforraed their conjurations, obtained from the evil spirits the in- 
formation concerning Macbeth's career that they dcsircd to obtain, 
and perhaps have been commanded by the flenda to perform the 
niisaion they subsequently carry tlirough. All that is needed for the 
dramatic efCect is a slight hint of probable diabolical interferenee, 
and that Macbeth is tobe the special object of it; and thtsis donein 
as artistic a manner as is perhaps imaginahle. In the Grst scene they 
obtain their information ; i 

For further comment o 
page 38. 

10. The witehoB are bere responding to the summons of their 
familiars. These farailiars were supposed to be deyils attendant 
upon witehes ' in the likonesse of todes and cats.' The familiär of 
the third witch is, presuraably, Harpier, mentioncd in IV. i. 3, 
" Harpier cries, ' 'Tis time, 'tia time.' " 

The royal anthor, who was King of England when Shakspere's 
witc.bes first responded to the calls of Paddock and Graymalkin, 
and who had himself, as hc believed, suffered grievous peril through 
the ill-will Ol witehes, had recectly expressed bis personal conyic- 
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AU. Fair is foul, and foul is fair : 
Hover through the fog and filthy air. [Exeunt. 

ScENE II. A camp mar Forres. 
Alariim wUhin. Enter Dufcän, Malcolm, Dokal- 
BAiN, LEii"KOx, %oith Attendants, meeting a bleed- 
ing Sergeant. 
Duncan. What bloody man ia that ? He can report, 
As seemetb by bis pliglit, of the revoit 
The newest atate. 

Malcolm. This is the sergeant 

Who lite a good and hardy soldier fought 
'Gainst my captivity. Hail, brave friend ! 

tioa as to tb« r«al nature of these familiais in the following words, 
"To some o( the baser sort he [thedevil] obliges himselt to appeare 
at their calling apon hiin, b; sach a proper narne whiuh he Ghe\Fs 
nnto them, oither in likeness of a Dog, a Cat, an Ape, or such-like 
other beast, or eise to answere by a voice only." 

In Ths Wiich of Edmonton, written by eontemporaries of 
Shakspere, we read 

I have hcard old beldaros 
Talk of familiats in tlio ahape of mice, 
Eats, feireta, weaaela, aod I wot not what. 
It 13 of intürest to recall in this connection that, eyen in the nine- 
tecnth Century and in the great dratna of the Century, Mephistoph- 

Tbe lord of rata and also mice, 

Of öit^ and frags and bngs and liec. 
Mother Sawyer, in 2^ Wüeh of Edmonton, is attended by the 
devil in the shape of a black dog. Similarly, in Goethe's Faust, 
Paust's eompanion und guide in bis ' personally condueted ' tour of 
the World appears to him first in the form of 'den schwarzen 
Hund,' a black dog, which foUows him home from the fields at the 
dose of a bcautiful holiday, disturbing the serenity of bis mood and 
the quiet of his study (Sei ruhig Pudel/), until finall)',^swollen to 
the size of a ' Nile horse,' ' with fiery eyes, teeth terrible to see,' — sue- 
oessfnlly esoreised by the aid of 'Solonion's key' and a threatof 
'the threefold dazzling glow,' the eniblem of the Trinity. From 
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Say to the king the knowledge of the broil 
Ab thou didst leave it. 

Sergeant. Doubtf ul it stood ; 

As two spent swimmera, that do cling together 
And choke their art. The mereiless Macdonwald — 
■ Worthy to a rebel, for to that in 

The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do swarm upon him — from the western isles 
Of kerns and galloivglaaees ia supplied ; 
And fortune, on his damned quarrel smiling, 
Show'd like a rehel's whore : but all's too weak : 
For brave Macbeth — well he deserves that name — 
Disdaining fortane, with bis brandish'd steel 
AVhich smoked with bloody exeeution, 
Liko vaiour's minion carved out his pasaage 
Till he f aced the slave ; a> 

S<^iieii.— 9. choke their art, i.e., each rendera the skill of the other 
uselesi. 

10. for to that, for to that end. 

13. Of kerns and gallowRlasses. Ot, witb. kerns (light-anned), 
eallowglttsses (heavy-armed) Irish sddiers. 

lä. show'd, appeared. "Tho muiuiiig ia thax Fortucu, whili: siie 
smiloil on him, deceived him" (Malone). 

19. valaur'i minlou, ralour's fiivorite. 

the mist-like figure of the beast Mephistopheles steps forth 'clad as 
a travelling scholar.' But as Shakspere, assenting to the current 
boliet that witches could assiima the rorm of any anhnal they chose 
thongh the tail would commonly be laeking, makes the witch de- 
scribe herseif {I. iii. 9) as like a rat ' without a tail,' eo Goethe repre- 
sents Mephistopheles as laeking a foot, that is, as eneumbered with 
the devil's cloven hoof instead. Thus in the realm of literature as 
in the realra ol nature may be observed the ' persistence ot types.' 

Scene ii.— 16. hrave MaobeÖi. Note the first descriptive term ap- 
plied to Macbeth and the first Impression given the reader in regard 
to him. "What is significant in the faetthat this man [the Ser- 
geant], severely wounded and weak from loss of blood, is so enthu- 
eiastie over his Commander^ What is the attitude of the loyal 
army ot Seotland toward Macbeth ?" — Fatlee. 
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Act. I. So. ii.] MACBETH. 63 

Which ne'er shook hands, nor bade farewell to him, 
Tili lie unaeam'd from the nave to the chaps, 
And fix'd his head upon our battlements. 

Duncan. valiant cousin ! worthy gentleman ! 

Sergeant- As whence the sun 'gins his reflection 
Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders break, 
So from that spring whence comfort seem'd to eome 
Discomforfc awella. Mark, king of Scotland, mark : 
K'o aooner justice had, with valour arm'd, 
Compell'd these skipping kerna to truat their heels, so 
But the Norweyan lord, surveying vantage, 
With furbiah'd arms and new sopplies of men, 
Began a fresh asaault. 

Duncan. Dismay'd not this 

Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo P 

Sergeant. Yes ; 

As sparrows eaglea, or the hare the Hon. 
If I say sooth, I must report they wero 
As cannona overcharged with double cracke ; so they 
Doubly redonbled strokea upon the foe : 
Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 
Or memorize another Golgotha, 40 

I cannot teil — 
But I am faint ; my gashes ei-y f or help. 

21. Whioh ne'er. The antcecdcnt of vihich may be eiüier sUive or 
MaiAeth. See Note. 

23. nave, navel. BhapB (pronounced chöpa), jaws. 

25. A» whenoe, etc. Cf. D'AvcnaDt's Tersion of this passage. 
Bat thca this Day-brcak of onr Victory 
Serv'd but in light us into other Daagers, 
Thiit spring from whence our hopes did seem to risc. 

27. spring, souree. 

31. snrveyiiig' vantage (advantage), i. e., perceiving a favomblo 
opporiiunity. 

33, forbilh'd, bumished. 

41. "The irregiilftrity in the iengt.h of this line is ilramatieally 
efEective. The soldier breaks off unable to proceed for loss of blood." 
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64 MACBETH, [Aet I. Kc. ii. 

Duncan. So well thy words become thee aa tliy 
wounds ; 
They smack of honour botli. Go get him surgeona. 

\_Exit Sergeant, aitended. 
Who Cornea here ? 

Enter Ross. 

Malcolm. The worthy thane of Rosa. 

Lennox. What a haste looks through hia eyes ! So 
should he look 
That aeems to speak things stränge. 

Ross. God save the king ! 

Duncan. Whence camest thon, worthy thane ? 

Ross. Froni Fifa, great king ; 

Where the Sorweyan bannors flout the sky 
And fan our people cold, Norway himself so 

With terriblß numbera, 
Assisted by that most disloyal traitor 
The thane of Cawdor, began a dismal conflict ; 
Till that Bellona's bridegroom, lapp'd in proof, 
Confronted him with aelf-compariaons, 
Point against point rebellious, arm 'gainst arm, 
Curbing hia lavish epirit : and, to conclude, 
The victory feil on us. 

Duncan. Great happiness ! 

Ross. That uow 

Sweno, the Norways' king, craves compüsltion ; 
Nor would we deign him burial of his nien w 

Till he disbursed at Saint Colme'a Inch 
Ten thousand dollars to our general use. 

Duncan. No more that thane of Cawdor ahall deceive 

54. Till that, tili. Bellona's hridesfroom, Macljeth. Bellona was the 
Eoman goddess of war. lapp'd in proof, clad in proTcd armor. 
5T. lavlsh, prodigal, uareBtrained, iaäolvnt. 
S8. Tllat now, so thsit now. 
50. cravea oomposition, i. e.. sues for terma of pea«e. 
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Act I. Sc. i ,] MACBRTII. ßß 

Our bosom interest : go prononnoc hts prescnt eloatli, 
And with liis formor -title grcet UliiclK'th. 

J!oss. ni aee it doiie. 

Duncan. What he luith lost, noble .Nfacbeth hath won. 

ScKNH III. /( /ifir/A. 
Thunder. Enttr the titree Witchea. 
First Wileh. Wliero hast thou boon, eister? 
Second Wilch. KilliTi;:; swine, 
Third Witch. Sister, where tliou ? 
First Witch. A sailor's wife had chestnuts in hör lap, 
And moniich'd, and moiinch'd, aiid mownch'd. '(live 

nio,' (jnoth I : 
' Aroint theo, witch ! ' the nimp-fod ronyon criea. 

64, bDBom intereat, 'dose und iiitimate aflV'i:CiUii,' preient, im- 
t. t>ceoiiu. the rump-fed ron;oD, — 



67. DobI« lUolMtli tiAtli won. What iin)>re$3ion dues the reador 
hftve o( Macbeth at tliis point in tho dramal 

" In thia scene Shakespeare, after hts raanner, puts ns briefly in 
possession of the Situation between Maclieth and Duncar.. Macbeth 
ia high in (avuur.with the king, and, with the airl of Banqiio, has 
rcpelled in one daj rebela at home and fiics from abroad. The best 
Bide oI hia character, hi9 personal comiige and resoureo in war, is 
brought ont. Ile is ' Talour'a minion ' aiid ' Bcllona'a briJegroom,' " 
— Chambers. 

"After hftvinjt by tho appearanon of tho witches — as well m by 
the character et tha halt fttbuioiis tinies in the far north and its 
correaponding grnnd, wihl Bconerj—inilioated the point of view 
from which tlie drama ta ponueiveil, tlic poet then introiincoB tho 
heralda ot Maebeth's glorj and greatiiess. The niighty, Tietorioua 
hero ia prcaented to us in all hia magoiljeence even before we have 
ourselvea aeen hiin." — Ülriri. 

Seene iii.— See the Introduction (pp. 38-30) for aststement reapppt- 
ing the widespread prevabnce of the belief in tho oiistenee ani] the 
power o( witohea and an estimato of the hundreds of thousands wlio 
woro put to deaih during the life-time of Sliakspere. 
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QQ MACBETH. [Act I. Sc. iii. 

Her liusband'e to Aleppo gone, maater o' the Tiger : 

But in a sieve I'H thithor aail. 

An«), likc a rat witliout a tail, 

ri! do, rU do, and Fll do. »• 

Second Wi/c/i. I'ü givo thee a wind, 

I^rst Witrh. Thou'rfc kind. 

Third Witeh. And I another. 

First Witck. I myself have all the other ; 
And the very ports thcj blow. 
All the quarters tliat tliey know 
I' tlie shipman's card. 
I will (Irain him dry aa hay : 
Rleop sliall iioitl.pr night nor day 

Hang ii])on his pent-honao lid; m 

Ile ehall live a man forbid : 
Weary ee'niiights nine tinies nine 
Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine : 
Though his bark caimot be lost, 
Yet it shall bo tempest-tost. 
Look what I have. 

M. the OthCT. the «ther». 

IS, blow, bl.)w upon, 

20. his pent-honse lid, i. «., his c^flida. 

Sl. B man forhW. a niim aociirefil, t. e.. imder a cume or prayed ajtninnt 
(the nriKinnI miiuiing of ' liid ' bpiiiR ' pray ' ). 

23. p»«k, dwindle nway. CoiirpriiinK tlie power of witchc», i'f. 
riiiirl.'d Ijinib'H .Ininiatiu skttch, The Witfh. Foiteri, spiiMly tmvellvTB.* 
Cf. p«<(-h*«U.. _ __^ 

34. Tlunigh hü barl aumot be lost. Though for some iindivulgiil 
reason tht bark of tliis particular se«ni(ni vaa exerapt, yet it cliil 
not occiir to thp Bpectalora who first hean! tliis play tu Interpret tliis 
iine as a gereral statpnipiit of the power» or of the limitations of the 
pnwersof wifphod. Tho annoimcemcnt of flie satne witch a innrrent 
iater, ■• Hon; I (lavn a pilol.'s thiiinb, Wreck'd as homeward )io <iid 
cotoe," a[i|iealeil to tlic coiiTictions and the feiirs of ttio aailors in 
the pit anil Ihp king npnn the throne. 

25, t«mpe8t-t«rt. " Diiring the Midille Arcs this doctrine of tha 
<3iabol^<:ul origiii ut storms nent on gatbering str^ngth. , . . The 
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Act I, Sc. iii.] MACBETH. ^7 

Seconä WitcJt. Show me, show me. 

First Wiich. Here I have a pilot's thumh, 
Wreek'd as homeward he did come. [Drum witMn. 

Third Witch. Ä drum, a drum ! so 

Macbeth doth come. 

All. The weird sisters, hand in hand, 
Posters of the eea and land, 
ThuB do go about, about : 
Thrice to thine, and thriec to mine, 
And thrice again, to make up nine. 
Peace I the eharm's wound up. 

Enter Macbeth and Eanquo, 

Macbetli. So foul and fair a day I bare not seen. 

Banqtio. How far is 't eaH'd to Forres? What are 
these 
So wither'd, and so wild in their attire, « 

That look not like the inhabitants o' the earth, 
And yet are on 't? Live you? or are you aught 

32. hand in band. Tho Weinl Sisters henj join hands and dance 
round and round in a ring, throc rounds for nach witch, 

liic of the sainta and the chrnnicles of the Middle Ages were iined 
with it Poetry and palnting accepteri the idea and de^eloped it 
Dante wedded it to Nerse In [the illustrations to] the Com 

pendium Malefitarum (Milan 1608) [two jears that ig atter 
Macbeth was wntten] we may see the witch in proprta 

persona, riding the diaboIiLsl goat through the clouds while the 
Storni rage« around and beneath her Somo curioub qnestions 

inoidentally aro=e. It was mooted among the orthodox authoritics 
whether the (laraage done by ?tormi «hould or should itt be 
asiSessed npon the property of conviuted witche*; — Andrev. D 
Whde 

38 So fonl and fiur s day. " Shakspere intimates by this that al- 
though Macbeth ha^ not yet set eyes upon these hags, the conneetion 
j« already eitabluhLd between hia soul and them. Their spells have 
already wrought upon his blond,."— Dowden. 

"Holinshed says that Macbeth and Banquo were ' sporting by the 
way'; and Shaksporo seems to have inWnded this remark as the 
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68 MACBETH. [Act I. Se. üi. 

That man may question ? You seem to understand me, 
By eaeh at once her ehoppy finger laying 
üpon her skinny lipa : you should be womeii, 
And yet your beards forbid me to Interpret 
That you are so. 

Macbeth. Speak, if you can : what are you? 

First Witck. All hall, Macbeth I hail to thee, thane of 
(Hainis! 

Second Witch. All hail, Macbeth ! hail to thee, thane 
of Cawdor ! 

TMrä Witch. All hail, Macbeth, that shalt be king 
hereafter 1 so 

Banquo. Good sir, why do you start, and seem to fear 
Things that do sound so fairP I' the name of truth, 
Are ye fantastical, or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye show? My noble partner 
You grect with prosont grace and great prediction 
Of noble having and of royal hope, 
That he seems rapt withal : to me you speak not : 
If you can lock into the seeda of time, 
And aay which grain will grow and which will not, 
Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear m 

Your favours nor your hate, 

43. question, couveise with. Noft; the inilcttion requirtd in oial 

4Q, shoald lie, ought to bc, apptar to bc. 
63, fantftstiottl, imsgiuary. 

57. rapt withal, i. c. carried nway with it, as in ecstasy. 

58. look into the seeds of time. See Snider, p. 37. 



concluding sentcnce of a coiiversation füll of good-humor and fine 
spirits that come from siiccess. That the worda recall to the 
audience the words ot the witches, has no bearing upon the tone in 
which Macbeth utttred them." — Manly. 

51. why do you start 1 Why does Macbeth atart f I( this is your 
first reading of the play, set down yoar impression of the reason 
why in order to satisfy your rememhrance the more strongly, and. 
read on. Later read the discussion on pp. 0-19. 
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Afitl.Sciii.] MAimBTil. eU 

Mrst Witrh. Hail ! 

tiero/id Wikh. Ilail ! 

T/nrd Wüch. Hail ! 

Firxt Witch. LoHser than Miii:l)otli, and greater. 

fkcond Wüch. Not so happy, yvt ininih happier. 

Third Witch. Thou shalt gct kiiigs, tliough thoii ho 
none: 
So all hail, Macbeth and Banqno 1 

First Witch. Banquo and Macbeth, all hail 1 

Macbeth. Stay,you imperfect Rpiiakers, teil me morc : i« 
Ry Sinel's dcath I know I am thiino of Glamis ; 
Biit fiow of ('awdorp t,lio timno of Ciiwdor !iven, 
A pmaperoua gontlcniiiii ; and to l)c kiiifj 
Ktiinda not within the prospoct of beliof, 
No more than to be Cawdor. Sny front whonce 
You owe this stränge inteüigoiiPd? or why 
Upon this blasted heath you stop onr way 
With Buch prophetic greeting? Spcak, I charge you. 

[Witcliea vanish. 

Banquo. The earth hath bubbles as the water has. 
And those are of them : whither are they vaniahed ? w 

Macbeth. Into the air, and wliat seom'd oorporal melted 
As breath into tlio wind. WonJd tlioy had fltay'd ! 

Banquo. Were euch things heroaa wo do speak about? 
Or havc we eaten on the insane root 
That takes tho reaaon prisonor? 

Macbeth. Yoiir children shall be kings. 

Banquo. You shall be king. 

Mncbeih. And thano of Cawdor too : wcro it not bo ? 

Banquo. To the aelfname tnno and worda. Wlio's here ? 
Enter Rosa nnä Anüijs. 

71. Sinei, tlie namo of Mathclirs fiilluT. 

7H. owe. tmn, iiohsps». 

«1. «orporal, i.i'„i>"Piicm:il. n w.ir.l iii>t f.niiicl in Rhiiksiiorp. 
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70 MACBETH. [Act I. Sc. Hi. 

Bobs. The king liath happily received, Macbeth, 
The nevrs of thy succesa : and when he reada '« 

Thy personal venture in the rebels' üght, 
His wonders and his praises do eoiitend 
Whieh shoTild be thine or his : silenced with that, 
In viewing o'er the rest o' the selfsame day, 
He finda thee in the stout Sorweyan ranks, 
Nothing afeard of what thyself didst make, 
Strange Images of death. Äs thick as hail 
Game post with poat, and every one did bear 
Thy praises in his kingdom's great defence, 
And pour'd them down hefore him. 

Ängws. We are sent n» 

To give thee, from our royal master, thanka ; 
Only to herald thee into his sight, 
Not pay thee. 

Ross. And for an earnest of a greater honour, 
He bade me, from Mm, call thee thane of Cawdor 
In which addition, hau, most worthy thane ! 
For it is thine. 

Banquo. What, caii the devil speak trae ? 

Macbeth. The thane of Cawdor lives: why do you 
dress me 
In borrow'd rohes ? 

Angus. Who was the thane Uvea yet, 

But under heavy judgment bears that life "o 

Which he deaerves to lose. Whether he was combined 
AVith thoee of Norway, or did line the rebel 
With hidden help and vantage, or that with hoth 
He labour'd in his country'a wreck, I know not ; 
Bnt treaaons capital, confesa'd and proved, 
Have overtbrown him. 

93. do oontend. See Nute, p. 175. 

104. an Garneat, a foretaste, i. e., an iostalment 

106. addition, title,— something added, tliat is, to tlie oaroe. 

11-^, Line, sttengtlien, reiiiforce. 
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Act r. Sc. iii.] MACBETH. 7 

Marbefh. [Anide.'] Glamin, and thune of Cawdor : 
Tlie greateat is behind. — Thaiika for yoiir paiiis. — 
Do you not liopo your cliildreii shall be kiiiga, 
When those tliat gave tbe tbano of Caw()or to me 
Promiaed no less to thom ? 

Banquo. Tluit, tniated hoine, « 

Might yet enkindle you unto the crown, 
Bosides the thane of Cawdor. Biit 'tis stränge : 
And oftentimea, to win iib to oiir härm, 
Tho inatnimentB of durknc^SH teil us tnitha, 
Win ua with honeat triflea, to bctray 's 
In deppeat conacquoiict'. 
Cousins, a word, I pray yoii. 

Mmlirlk. [Axulf.^ Twn trutha are told, 

Aa happy prologues to tlie awflling a^t 
Of tbe imperial tbtime, — I tliunk you, gentlemen. — 
[yl^iVfe] Thia Bupematnral aolioiting " 

Cannot be ill ; cannot bc good ; if ill, 
Why hath it given me carnest of aiicceaa, 
Commencing in a truth? I am thano of Cawdor: 
If good, why do lyield to that Suggestion 
Whose borrid image dotli unfix my Jiair 
And make my soatod lioart knock at my ribs, 
Against the use of nature ? Present fears 
Are leas than horribic imagininga : 
My thought, whose murdcr yet is but fantaatieal, 
Shakea so my aingle etate of man that function " 

Is amother'd in surmiac, and nothing ia 
Hiit wbat ia not. 

iM. saBgaBtlon. tpmptatioii, 

135. aa&x my hair, i. f..iiinlto my hnir Ktnml .m cnd, 
130, Beatgd. flititl fimily. 

iw, 141. (inffla. wi-Hk (Whiffl), fimotion. iil>llity t.. nrt, »urnii>e 
iiiiHRiimtion, npp"-!!™«""- "All |ii>w,.r.4 »f n.lioii iirr. ,i|>pr.-w.>a inii 

tQ me but that nhich ia really fiitiiru" (Jiiliiismi). 
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72 MACBETH. [Act I. Sc. iii. 

Bnnqun. Look, how our partner'a rapt. 

Mnchfth. \Är.iäe.\ \\ cliance will have me king, why, 
Chance may crown me, 
Witliout my Btir, 

linnquu. New honours come upon him, 

r.ike our etrange garments, cleave »ot to their mould 
But with the aid of uae. 

Macbeth. [Asitle.'] Come what come may, 
Time and the hour rang through the ronghest day, 

Baitqvo. Worthy Macbeth, we stay xipon your leisure. 

HS. Strange, iiow. 

144-148. " Whdt was Bani|uo's cxplanation of Macbeth 's 'mpt' 
State I T)o jou think he woa honest in this explanatioii t "— Paf/w. 

lüS-inß. The last four lincs of Macbeth's Speech are, hs a matter 
of cmir,'*, hearit by Ban'juo nioiie. 

Why (ioM Ilsnqiio reply, ' Veryg-ladly 't In Ilolinshed Macbeth 
"eomrnunicating his purposed iiitent ifiVA his iruglie frendea, 
amongsl whome Banquho wan the ehiefeal, upon conßdence of ihtyr 
pmtniKed aydr, he slewe the kiri« at Enuernes," etc. 

Ni>le every rcfercnco to Banqiio iA the play in nnler to deterroine 
whether i^hakspcre's Itanqui) uniformly kpcps hh 'buKoin fran- 
chisml and a1le(;iance rlear' nr wbetbcr tberc nre in his characler 
ooeasiuiial reniinisceni'es uf ITolinshed's Banquho, 'tlio chiefest' 
unong Maclieth's ' trustio frendcs.' 

At nhat point in this sei 
the piay entert I>oes tt c 
eitprnal wiiirceT 

" Itetiiminff from battle, he mecta or b loncly heath a Company o( 
wilMirs. whohailhim a.'?oiiewhr)9haII be kinphereafter . . . nowhis 
warlikn courage is chanfted to unlawful aspiration . , . " — Saleini, 

" Maelicth woiild not have tliought of af.taiiiing the crown with- 
cnM Iho propheeies of tlio witi^bes." — Tirfiniil. 

"... before the play opcns the esspntiiil snrrender of spirit has 
taken place, . . . Macbeth has made tbe destiny which the Witches 
re veal. " — Mintlion. 

Before ro-reading the play read tlie comment in tho Introduetion, 
pp, 8-19. 
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Act I. So. iv.] MACBETH. 73 

Macbeth. Give me yoiir favour : my dull brain was 
wrought 
With things forgotten. Kind gentlemen, your pains 100 
Are register'd where every day I tum 
The leaf to read them. Let us toward the king. 
Think upon what hath chanced, and at more time, 
The Interim liaving weigh'd it, let us epeak 
Our free hearta each to other. 

Banquo. Very gladly. 

Macbeth. Till then, enough. Come, fricnds. [Exeunt. 

ScENE IV. Forres. The palace. 

Flourish. Enter DrscAS", Malcolm, Dokalbain, 
Lenxox and Attendauts. 

Duncan. la exeeution done on Cawdor ? Are not 
Those in commission yet retum'd ? 

Malcolm. My liege, 

They are not yet come back. But I have spoke 
With one that saw him die, who did report 
That very f rankly he eonf ess'd his treasons, 
Implored yonr highness' pardon and aet forth 
A deep repentance ; nothing in hia life 
Became him like the leaving it ; he died 
Aa one that had been etudied in hia death, 
To throw away the dearest thing he owed 10 

Aa 'twere a carelesa trifle. 

Duncan. There's no art 

To find the mind's eonstruetion in the face : 

149. favonr, p^Tdon. wrouglit, Hgltatcd, 

154. interim. Either 'in the iutjirim ' (Abbott) or the intervening 
Bme is persoiiiüed. 

Scene it. --6, get forth, maaifested. 

10. owed, owntd. 

11. careleBB, i.e., 'that of whkh no oare is takcn.' Cf. 'sightkss,' 
i. e., ' invisihle,' I, v, 60 aud L vü. «3, 
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74 MACBETH. [Act I. Sc. h 

He was a gentlenian on whom I bnilt 
'An absolute trust. 

£nier Macbeth, Eafquo, Rosa, and Angus. 
worthiest cousia ! 
Tlie ein of my ingratitude even now 
Was heavy on me : thou art so far before, 
That awiftest wing of reeompense is slow 
To OTertake thee. Would thou hadst less deserved, 
That the proportion both of thanks and payraent 
Might have been mine ! onlj I have left to say, i 

More is thy due than more than all can pay, 

Macbeth. The Service and the loyalty I owe, 
In doing it, pays itself. Your highness' part 
Is to receive our duties : and onr duties 
Are to your throne and state children and servants ; 
Which do but what they ahonld, by doing every thing 
Safe toward your love and honour. 

Duncatt. Welcome hither : 

I have begun to plant thoe, and will labour 
To make thee füll of growing. Noble Banquo, 
That hast no less deserved, nor niust be known ! 

No less to have done so : !et me iafold thee 
And hold thee to my heart. 

Banquo. There if I grow, 

The harvest ia your own. 

ßuncan. My plenteous joys, 

Wanton in fulness, seek to hide themselves 
In dropa of sorrow. Sona, kinsmen, thanos, 
And yon whose places are the nearest, know, 
We will establish our estate upon 
Our eldeat, Malcolm, whom we name hereafter 

18. That the (due or proper) proportion might havu been mine (t 

27. Bafe toward, i. e., ' bo as to pteaerve ' (Kittredgu). 
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Act I. Sc. V.] MACBETH. T5 

The Prince of Cumberiand : whieh honour must 

Not unaccompanied invest him only, " m 

But signs of aobleness, like stars, shall shine 

On all deservers, From hence to Invemess, 

And bind ua further to you, 

Macbeth. The reat is labour, which is not used for 
you: 
111 be myself the harbinger, and make j'oyful 
The hearing of my wife with your approach ; 
So humbly take my leavo. 

Duncan. My worthy Cawdor ! 

Macbeth. [Äside.'\ The Prinee of Cumberiand ! that la 
a step 
On which I muet fall down, or eise o'erleap, 
Por in my way it lies. Stars, hide your fires ; bo 

Let not light see ray black and deep desires : 
The eye wink at the hand ; yet let that be 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see, [Exit. 

Duncan. True, worthy Banquo ; he is füll so vaiiant, 
And in his commendations I am f ed ; 
It is a banquet to me. Let's after him, 
AVhose care is gone before to bid us welcome : 
It ia a peerless kinsman. [Flourish. Exennt. 

SoENE V. Invemess. Macbeth's castle. 

Enter Lady Macbeth, reading a letter. 

Lady Macbeth. ' They met me in the day of snccess ; 

and I have leamed by the perfectest report, they have 

more in them than mortai knowledge, When I burned 

54. Tni8, worthy Banqno. Duncan's speeeh is the continuation of 
an imheard talk with Banquo about Ma^ibeth while the latter rereals 
to US his atrakened. ambition and foreshadows thß erime, — " a toucli 
of clramatic art," says Riehard Graut White, "which shows how 
Goustantly Sliakespeare kept the stage and the audieoce in mind." 
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76 MACBETH. [Act I, Sc. t. 

in deüire to qiieation them further, they inn.de thomaelres 
air, iiit« which thoy vanishcil. Wliilea 1 Btood rapt in 
the wonder of it, came missivüs from the kiiig, who all- 
hailed mc " Tliune of Cawdor;" by wltich titlp, before, 
thesG weini sisters saluted me, and referrod me to the 
Coming on of time, with " llail, king tliat shalt 
be I " This have I thought good to deliver thee, lo 
my dearest partner of greatnesB, that thou mightst 
not lose the duea of rejoicing, by being ignorant of 
what greatnesB is promised thee. Iiay it to thy heart, 
and farewell.' 

acfiic V,— 7, mlisive«, moRwiiccm. 

Soeiin V.— 14. " Wliat doos the letUr conUiti jirwmlinK the part 
that we iiear Ladv Macbeth reaii t Dws it sugf;*'»* to hir an^thing 
that it (ioes not say^"—F. T. Baker. If so, does she iiow for the 
flrst ttino hoar aod «nt^rtain this Suggestion! See comment on 
I. vii. 48. 

" I.ay it to thy htart : littlc need hnd he for saying thnt. His 
ambitiod wus alreaily hera. nnd hiul barna'i itsplf iiito her very soiil. 
Slie hs<l lookeii at thn matter in every B3[icct ol it, ftnil diil not 
shrink frmn r;<>ii[ein]ilating tlie way that imist ultiinalely bo traT- 
ellod — tho vfay of blnoil^lhat she might share with her lord tha 
crown (if Diincaii." — Itohert Munro, in T/te Journal of Speeiilative 
I'hilomphy. 

"In tlie opnninfc of thu tragedy, when she rends her liusband's 
Ictter inforiTiinß iier of the prediel.iim of his eoming greatnesEi, she 
conceives the iciea of the crime thnt is to insuro it." — Sali-ini, in 
The CfnttiTy Mnn-^zi.H-., 

"It is no longer iiwrifiil to lahour the point that I^dy Mnchelh 
18 not a Norlhertl Fnry, a virago of abnormal (iepravity and forbid- 
ding Rupert."— ß«as. 

"In the ensc of liady Macbeth, the old-fashioned view of her asa 
Bccond Clylü'mnestra has long been steadily giving war before a. 
coneept.ion higher at lonst on the intellectiial aide." — Moiiltnn. 

In Maclise's piiinting o( the baiiqnet scene Jjiuly Macbeth i» repre- 
eented as "a woman of large and coarso development ; a Seandi- 
nayian amanon, tlie miiscles of whose brawny arms could only have 
been devi>lopcd to their grcat sine by hard and frcquent use; a 
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Glainis thou art, and Cawdor, and slialt be 

What thou art promised : yet do I fear tliy nature ; 

It is too füll o' the milk of human kindness 

woman of whose iists her husband might well be afraid." — Bucknilt 
Por Dr. Bueknilrs cointnetit on, this picture, aee p. 46. 

Dowden speaks of Lady Macbeih's "delicate fcame" fllJed. with 
" high-struDg nervous energy," of the " white flame of resolution " t hat 
" glows throogh her delicate Organization like light through an alabas- 
ter larap," of the inefiaceable stain on the little band of her who " with 
her delicate sense " will " sicken at the smell et blood." To Dowdcn, 
manifestly. Lady Macbeth ia not an Amazon of coarse Organization, 

"In thisastoniabing ereature [Lady Macbeth] , . . are associated 
all the sabjugating powers of intellect and all the cbarma and gracea 
ot female heauty."— JKtb. Siddons. 

" It is particulariy observable that in Lady Macbeth's coneen- 
trated, streng- nerved ambition , . . there is yet a toueh of woman- 
hood : abe is ambitions leaa for hersetf tban for her busband, . . . 
The strength of her afleetion adda strength to her ambition. . , , 
Nor is there anythiP' jigar in her ambition ; as the strength of 
her aUections lends j it soniething profound and eoncentrated, so 
her splendid Imagination inreats the object of her desire with its 
own radiance. We cannot trace in her grand and capacious mind 
that it is the mere baubles and trappings of royalty which daazle 
and allure her ; hers ia tJie sin of the ' st.ar-bright apostate,' and she 
pinnges with her bnsband into the abyss of guilt to procure for ' all 
their days and nights sole sovereign away and raasterdom,' She 
revel?, she Inxuriates, in her dream of power. She reaches at the 
golden diadem which is to sear her brain ; she perilsher life and sout 
for its attainment, with an enthnsiasm as perfect, a faith as settied, 
as that of the mart jr who sees at the stake heaven and its crowns of 
glory opening upon him." — Mrs. Jameson. 

Ulrici holds that fundamentally difEerent conceptions of tho 
eharaotcr of Lady Macbeth inay each be jiistifiable, inasmuch as the 
motives which determine Lady Macbeth's conduct are not elearly 
stated in the play. As an explanation of this want of elear charao- 
terization, he suggcsts that the play as we have it is only a mutilatod 
stage Version "with great abbreviations, more espeeially in the first 
part," See the Introdiiction, p. 14, 

18. the milk of human kindnes», Professor Moulton holds that 
"this phrase," the meaning of whieh ia wbolly misapprehended. 
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18 MACBETH. [Act I. Sc. v. 

To catch the nearest way : thou wouldst be great ; 

Art not witliout ambition, but without so 

The iilnesB should attend it : what thon wouldst highly, 

That wouldst thou holily ; wouldst not play false, 

And yet wouldst wrongly win: thou Idst have, great 

Giamia, 
That which cries ' Thus thou muat do, if thou have it ; 
And that which rather thou dost fear to do 
Than wiahest should be undone.' Hie thee hither, 
That I may pour my epirits in thine ear, 
And chastise with the yalour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round, 
A¥hich fate and metaphysical aid doth seem so 

To have thee crown'd withal. 

Enter a Messenger. 

What is your tidings ? 

Mesnenger. The king eomes here to-night. 

Lady Macbeth. Thou 'rt mad to say it : 

Is not thy master with hini? who, were 't so, 
Would have inform'd for preparation. 

Messenger. So please you, it is truo : our thane ia 
Coming : 
One of my fellows had the speed of liim, 
Who, ahnost dead for breath, had ecarcely more 
Than would make up his message. 

Lady Macbeth. Give him tending ; 

He brings great news. \_Ent Messenger, 

The rayen himself is hoarae 

Sl. The illness shoiild, the tvi\ nature which should. 

^. the golden round, the crowu. 

30. motaphysieal, sapernatnral. 

" divorced from its context and become the most familiär of all eom- 
monplaeca. haa done more thaa anything eise tnwarda giving a 
talae twist tu the peneral eonception of Macbeth's character."^ — Soo 
la a Dramalic Artist, p. 149. 
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Act I. Sc. V.] MACBETH. 10 

That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan *o 

Under my battlements. Come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsox me here, 
And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty ! make thick my blood, 
Stop up the access and passage to remorse, 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my feil parpose, nor keep peace between 
The eflect and it ! Come to my woman's breasts, 
And take my milk for gall, yon murdering ministers, 
Wherever in your sightlesa eubatances so 

You wait on natnre's miechief ! Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dünnest smoke of hell, 
That my keen knife see not the wonnd it niakes, 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 
Tocry' Hold, hold!' 

Enier Macbeth. 

Oreat Glamis ! worthy Cawdor ! 
Greater than both, by the ali-haü hereafter ! 
Thy letters have transported me beyond 
This ignorant present, and I feel now 
The future in the instant. 

40. fatal. For commont by James Russell Lowell, see Amoiig my 
Bookf, p. isa, 

43. mortal, murdarnua, deadl;. 

45. remorse, pity. 

47. keep peaoe, etc., i. c. inferpose between her purpose and its reali- 
mtion. "If fear, compassion, orany other comptmctioos visitings, stand 
between a cruel purpose and its realization, they nmy be said to ketp 
peaee between tbem, as one nho interferes between a viülent man and 
the objectof his wrath kecps peaoe" (Knight). 

50. ajghtlegi anbitanoe», inviäWe forms. "lady Macbeth's yiTid 
psychology has led her to a refined form of the same eonception of evil 
powers outsido the will and acting upon it, whiuh finds a erudcr csprea- 
aion in the helief in witches." 

55. hold ! Accordiog to Tollet^ capital pnnishnient was inflicted 
upon " whosnever shall striko stroke at hia advcTsary . . . if a third do 
cry hold." Cf. V. viii. 34. 
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gO MACBETH. [Act I. Sc. vi. 

Macheth, My (Jearest love, 

Duncan comes here to-niglit. 

Ladij Macbeth. Aiul when goes hence ? w 

Marbelh. To-morrow, as lie purposes. 

Lady Macbeth. 0, never 

Shall Bun that morrow see ! 
Your face, my thane, is as a book where raen 
May read atr^r^g« imitiera. To beguile tho time, 
Look like the time ; bear welcome in yoiir eye, 
Your band, yoiir tongue : look like the innocont flowcr, 
Itut be the serpent iinder 't. Ife tbat's coming 
Muat be providod for : and you shall put *_ 

This night'a great business iiito my dispateb ; 
Which shall to all onr nights and daya to come io 

Give Holely aoverei,gn sway and maateRiom. 

Marbelh. We will apeak further. 

Laily Macbeth. Only look up clear; 

To alter favonr ever ia to fear : 
Lcave all the rest to me. \^ExfiHnt. 

ScilNE VI. Bi-fore MaclielVit cnslle. 
Haiitboys and torrhes. Enler DuNCAN, Mal<!OT.m, Don- 
ALBAiN, Bani^uo, Lennox, Macduff, Ross, Anous, 
and Attendants. 
Duncan. Thia Castle hath a pleasant seat ; the air 
Nimbly and sweotly recommenda itself 
Unto our gentle aensea. 

73. To alter f»»oiit . . . fear, tu ohaiiKe cuimtenanco is cver a symp- 



Socne vi. — " (.'an you poiut oiit, how the author maiiagca to throw 
«bout the sopno at the openiiig siii^h an atmosphere ot security and 
peace t Whj does he <io this t "—.Sherman. See Notes, p. 177. 

"This scene has been Rreatly admired for it? qiiiflt ard repose, 
coDtiBsCiDg Bo shuTplf nitli the preceding and the following. All 
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Act L Sc. vi.] MACBETH. 

Banquo. This guest of summer, 

The temple-haunting martlet, does approve 
By his loved mansionry that the heaveu's breath 
Smells wooingly here : no jutty, frieze, 
Buttress, nor coign o( vantage, but this bird 
Hath made bis pendant bed and procreant cradle : 
Where they most breed and haunt, I havt 
Tbe air is delieate. 

Enter Lady Macbeth, 

Duncan. See, soe, our honour'd h 

Tbe love that iollows us sometime is our trouble, 
Which etill we thank aa love. Herein I teach you 
How you sball bid God 'ild us for your pains, 
And thank ns for your trouble. 

Lady Macbeth- All our service 

In every point twice done, and tben done double, 
Were poor and Single business to contend 
Against tboae honoura deep and broad wherewith 
Your majesty loads our house : for those of old, 



i. approve, prove. 
5. manaionry, abode, i. e., its negl 
7. ooiffn of Tantagfl, coQvenient ( 
H. follows, attcods. sometiine, st 

13. God 'ild US, God yield ug, i, e., ruward Ui 
16. ooDtend Aifaiiist, yie with. 



the Images are of peaoe and cheer; no raven now, no hoarseness, no 
CToahing, jto fatal ceremony, no nicnacing hattUmeTiis." — Sprague. 
•' The contrast here oannot but be aa intentjonal as it ia marked. 
Evecy image is one of welcome, secarity, and confidence. The sum- 
mer, one may well fancy, would be a very different hostess from her 
whom we have just seen espeeting tkem. And why tempU'haunt- 
ing. unless because it suggests sanetuaryf immaginativa, che s« 
ne rubi delle cose di fuoT, how infinitely more preeions are the in- 
ward ones thou giyest in return I It all this be accident, it is at 
least one of those accidents of which only this man was ever capa- 
ble." — James Riissell Lowdl. 
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83 MACBETH. [Act 1. Sc. viL 

And the late dignitiea heap'd up to them, 
We rest jour hermita. 

Dunmn, Where's the thane of Cawdor? s» 

We coursed him at the heeis, and had a purpoae 
To hß his purveyor : but lie rides well, 
And his great love, sharp as his spur, hath holp him 
To hia home before us. Fair and noble hostess, 
We are your gueet to-night. 

Zady Macieth. Your aervants ever 

Have theira, themselvea, and what is theirs, in compt, 
To make their audit at your highness' pleasure, 
Still to retam your own. 

Duncan. Give me your band ; 

Conduct nie to mine host : we love him highly, 
And ahall continue onr graces towards him. so 

By your leave, hosteas. \_Exeunl. 

ScENE VII. MachefJi's cadle. 
Hautboys and torches. Enter a Sewer, and divers Ser- 
vants with dishes and Service, and pass over the 
stage. Then enter Macbeth. 
Macbeth. 11 it were done when 'tis done, then 'twere 
well 
It were done qnickly r if the assassination 
Could trammel up the coneequence, and catch, 

19, to them. in addition to them. 

20. lest, remBin. 

20. your hermita, your teadsmen, botind, ttat is, to pray for yon. 

23. purveyor, an officor of the king sent before to pni%iide food for the 
king and his retinue. as the harbmger provided lodging. "There is here, 
tben, adelimte compliment to Macbeth. The kingmcant to he his pur- 
veyor.' ' — Dalgleiah. 

23, holp, helped. 

26. in oompt, in account, i. e., held in tmst or suhject to accoant. 

Sccne vii. — 1. done. Note the euhtle double aense of äont. 

8. trammel np, catch and hold aa in a net. The noun trammel 
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Act I. So. yii.] MACBETH. 

With hia sureease, suMess ; tlmt bnt this blow 
Might be the be^ll and the end-all liore, 
But here, upon this bank am! shoal of time, 
Weld jump the life to come. ]tut in these cases 
We Btill have judgement hero ; that ive but teach 
Bloody instructiona, wbich being taught return 
To plague the inventor : this even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredienta of our poison'd chalice 
To our own lips. He's here in double trust : 
First, as I am hia kinsman and his aubject, 
Streng both agaiEst the deed ; tlien, as bis liost, 
Who ehould against his mnnlerer sliut tlie door, 
Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne hia facultios so nioek, hath been 
So clear in his great offine, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels tnimpet-tongiicd against 
The deep damnation of his takiiig-off ; 
And pity, like a naked new-born habe, 
Striding the blast, or heaven'a cherubin horsed 
Upon the sigbtloas couriera of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in evory eye, 
That tears shall drown the wind. I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intcnt, bufc only 
Vaulting ambition, whicli o'erieaps itseif 
And falls on the other. 

4. that but thii blow, w. tlmt thin hlow iilniio. 

fi. But here, cvun liprc. this bank and «hoal «f timo, i. r.., tliii 
'Bi.liiill..wsiiT..llmiik .■.miimml wilJi tlic oiriiii iif ..liTiiily.» 

7. jump, rl«k. Mn.-I»'tli «..iilrl Kik« hm .Imii.'.'H iii tlu- liP.' tii cii 
ho wpro only Miro rif Immmrliii« ii)i tlio i'.jiii«.c[it..|io«a in this life. 

H. itill, nliviiya. that, so llmt. 

Jl. commends, offirs, pri'fn'titfl. 

IT. his taoulti«!, liJH kinfily piin'fTH, liisditlrial firoroKatives, i 

la. elear, blnmoless, cuiltlrHEi. 

!a. ths sig:htlei> ooorisrs of the sir, t. e., tUe in-vEsiblu windg. 

SS. that, ».< Uint. 

28. tli« Other, i. e.. the (itlipr siile. 
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g4 MACBETH. 

Enter Ladt 

How iKiw! whnt news? 

LnHy iVtirM/i. Ho liaa nlmost HuppM : wliy hitvp yoii 
Icft tlic Chamber i* 

Marhr.t/i. Hath he ask'd for me? 

]jady Macbeth. Know you not h« has? s» 

Macbeth. We will proceed no fnrther in this busineBB : 
He hath honour'fi me of late ; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 
Which woiild ho worii now in their neweat gloss, 
Not cast aside so Boon. 

Uidy Macbeth. Was the hope drunk 

Wherein yoii dress'd yoiirself ? hath it slept ßince? 
And wakes it now, to look bo green and pale 
At what it did so frocly ? From this time 
Such I account thy love. Art thou afeard 
To be the aame in thine own act and valoiir » 

Ab thou art in desire ? Wonldst thou have that 
Which thon eateem'st the Ornament of life. 
And live a noward in thine own esteem, 
Letting ' I daro not ' wait upon ' I would,' 
Like the poor cat i' the adage ? 

Macbeth. Prithee, peace ; 

I daro do all thut may become a man ; 
Who dares do more is none. 

Liuly Mitrbelh. What beast was 't then 

That mado you break this enterpriae to me? 

34. WOOld, shoiild cir n^nuire to. 

12. tha Ornament of lifo. Eithpr the crovra iir ' goiacn opinions.' 



äl-35. In tgnoritig tlie reason which Macbeth assigned for his 
besitatioTi a)>out prnceeding farther in this biisiness, and in taunt- 
ing hini with cowardiee, was Lady Macbeth overbearing a scruple of 
oonspience or a fear of eonsequenees — ot ' judgment here ' % 

4H. mado yon broab tUi «nterpdio to ma. See tho Introduction, 
pp. 11-14. 

"The Coniplication X^X. the tragiv plut] is thftt groop of ^TMltS 
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Act I. Sc. vii.] MACBETH. 85 

T/hen you dnrst do it, theii you were a man ; 

And, to be more than what yon were, you would bd 

Be so mucli more tho man. Nor time nor place 

Did then adhere, and yet you would mako both : 

They have made themselves, and that fcheir fltness now 

Does unmake you. I have given suck, and know 

How tender 'tis to lovo the babe that milks me : 

I would, while it was smiling in my iace, 

Have plufik'd my nipple from bis boneleas gums, 

And dasli'd the brains oat, had I so sworn as you 

Have done to tbis. 

Macbeth. If we should f ail ? 

Lady Macbeth. We fail ! 

But screw your courage to the sticking-place, «o 

And well not fail. When Duncan 13 asleep — 
Whereto tlie rather ehall his day's hard jonmey 
Soundly invite him — his two cbamberlains 

50. And, to be more, and by boing more (t. e,, by bocoming Wag). 
53, adbeie, accord. 

53. that theii fitneti, t. e., tiiat fitncss of tbcirs, that very fitnesB (of 
time and place). 

whieh precedes the denisive turn of fortune ; the Denouemtat is that 
group of events which follows it. In strictness . . . the ' beginning ' 
o( the play should also be the ' beginning' of the Complication. But 
the Complication . . . ftequently includes . . . certain inoidents es- 
ternal to the actioa proper, but presupposed in tho drama, and 
äff ecting the deTelopment o£ the piece." — Butcher, Ärisloth's Theory 
of Poelry and Fine AH. 

Is the ' beginning ' of the play o( Macbeth also the'beginning' 
of the Complication f 

54-58. "It seem.'i almost incredible, but it is neyertheless tnie, 
that this fronzied appeal has over and over again bceii accepted as 
Lady Macbetli's judieial report upon her own eharaeter. A speech 
which is conceived in the most daring spirit of dramatic ßtnesa, and 
■whieh bears in every word the starap of the special purpose fnr 
which it is uttered, is traiisforracd into a prosaie statemont of fact." 
—Comijns Gurr. 
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86 MACBETH. [Act I. Sc, tu. 

Will I with wine and waasail so convince, 

That memory, the warder of the brain, 

Shall be a fume, and tlie receipt of reason 

A limbee only : wlien in awiniah sleep 

Their drenehed natures lie as in a death, 

l\Tiat cannot you and I perform upon 

The unguarded Duncan ? what not put upon 11 

His spongy offlcers, who shall bcar the guilt 

Of our great quell ? 

Macbeth. Bring forth men-ehildren only ; 

For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. Will it not be received, 
When we have mark'd with blood those sleepy two 
Of his own Chamber, and used their very daggers, 
That tbey have done 't ? 

Lady Macbeth. Who dares receive it other, 

Aa -we shall make our griefs and clamour roar 
Upon his death ? 

Macbeth. I am aettled, and bend up 

Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. eo 

05-67. See Note, p. 180. 

71. apongy, imbibing like a sponge. 

72. quell, murdcir. Jank the Giant-Killer was formerly Jack the 
Gianl^QueUer. 

77. other, othera'ise. 

78. Aa, BEting tliat. 

79. bend nii, strain, like a how. 

80. Each oorporal agent,*. e., every fatnlty or power of the body. 

69. "Do you detect any note of bravado in Lady Macbeth's 
words^ Is she cool and ealculating, or passionate and carried be- 
jond herself by the excitement of the moment ^ " — Paitee. 

" Do you find any hints or indieations thus far as to Lady Mac- 
beth's motivef Did she tlesire to be qaeen, or that her husband 
should be king^"—Sherman. 

" In the encrgy of the oetinn we hardly feel the immense pathos 
of this seene. For whatever reasons, Macbeth had eoncluded to 
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Away, and mock the time with f airesfc show : 

Pake face must hide what the false heart doth know. 

[Exeunt. 
81. mook, boeuile. Cf. I. v. &4. 

' proeeed no further.' It is his wife who urges him on to crime and 
ru[n ; and we cannot doubt that she does it in lowe of him. Her 
Sharp specoh is only a goad, to drive him to the deed whieh she 
believes best for bim."— JTelen Gray Cone. 

" And I say, I think the world is like Captain Esmond's Company 
I spoke of anon ; and could you see every man's caroor in life, jou 
would find a woman clo^ing him; or clinging round his march 
and stoppinghim; oroheeringhim and goadinghim; . . . orleteh- 
ing him the daggers and whispering ' Kill [ yonder lies Doncau, and 
a orown, and an opportunity.' " — Thackeray (The Historj ot Henry 
Esmond). 
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ACT SECOND. 

ScENB I. I/iverness. Court of Macbbth's castle. 

Bnter Bakquo, and Tleakce hearing a torch iefore Mm. 

Banquo. How goes the night, boy ? 

Fleance. The moon is down ; I have not heard the 

elock. 
Banquo. And ahe goes down at twelve. 
Fleance. I täte 't, 'tis later, sir, 

Banquo. Hold, take my sword. There'a husbandry in 
heayen, 
Their candles are all out, Take thee tliat too. 
A heavy summons lies like lead upon me, 
And yet I would not sleep. Mereiful powers, 
Restrain in me the cursed thonghts that nature 
Gives way to in repose ! 

Enter Macbete, and a Serrant U'ilh a torch. 
Gire me my sword. 
Who'e there ? " 

Macbeth. A friend. 

Banquo. What, eir, not yet at rest ? The king'e arbed ; 
He hath been in unusual pleaeure, and 
Sent forth great largess to yonr offices : 
Thia diamond he greets your wife withal, 

Sc.ene i.^. hueljandry, emmmiy. 

H. largeSB, gifts. offioea, servaat«' qnarters. 

7. And yet I wonld not aleep. Why not! Are the 'cursed 
tioughts' that his natura gives way to in repose temptations thüt 
sBsail him pcrsonally or snspicions tespoeting' Macbeth t See also 
pp. 73, 89, 104-107. 
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]}y the name oi most kind liostess ; and shut up 
Iß nieasureless content. 

Macbeth. Being unprepared, 

Our will became the servant to delect, 
Whieh eise should free have wrought. 

Banquo. AU's well, 

I dreamt last night of the three weird sistera : so 

To yoa they have sfaow'd some truth. 

Macbeth, I think not of tliem : 

Yet, when we can entreat an hour to serve, 
We would spend it in some words upon that bnainess, 
If you would grant the time. 

Banquo. At your kind'st leisure. 

Macbeth. H you shall cleave to my consent, when 'tis, 
It shall make honour ior you. 

10, shut up. See Note, p. 183. 

lü. Whioh, i. c, onr will. 

SS. fräncliiBed, free, unstuinod. 

17, "What excuse does Macbeth makö for not being present 
duritig theevening!"— P<[((ee. 

30. I dreamt last night. Why does Banquo introduce this sub- 
jeett 

23. " What can Macbeth raean hy ' my consent, when 'tis ' f Do 
you suppose ho understands Banquo, and knows Hanquo undor- 
stands him and his purposef Do you talse it he wishesto avert 
suspicion, or to biii for Banquo's support? Does Banquo give him 
any eneouragemcnt f But il loyal to this estent, why does not 
Banquo put the king on hisguardf What is the conversation on 
tliis last point given fori" — Sherman. 

26. " It is hard to determine what attitude we are expected to 
regard Banquo as taking. Does he understand or suspect that 
Macbeth is plaoning murder, and vish to assent to it just lar enough 
to be with Macbeth it he sucoeeds, and against him if he falls ( or 
does he think Macbeth plans an open revolt, such as, according to 
Holinshed, was neither uneommou nor regarded as partieularly 
base f or, ftnally, nre we to refiise to a ttempt to settle the details of 
Banquo's cliaraeter, mereiy acceptiiig him as honest, and regarding 
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Banquo. So I lose none 

In seeking to angment it, but still keep 
My bosom franchised. and allogiance elear, 
I shall be counsell'd, 

Macbeth. Good repose fche while 1 

Banquo. Thanks, sir : the like to jou ! ao 

[Exeunt Banquo and Fleafce. 

Macbeth. Go bid thy mistress, when my drink is ready, 
She strike npon the bell. Get thee to bed. 

[Hxit Servant. 
la fcliis a dagger wliich I see before me, 
The handle toward my hand ? Come, let me clutch thee. 
I have thee not, and yet I soe thee stül. 
Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To f eeling as to sight ? or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a false creation, 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain ? 
I aee thee yet, in form aa palpable *o 

As this which now I draw. 
Thou marshaH'at me the way that I was going ; 
And such an Instrument I was to use. 
Mine eyes are made the fools o' the other senses, 
Or eise worth all tho rest : I see thee still ; 
And on thy blade and dudgoon gouts of blood, 
Which was not so hefore. There's no euch thing : 
It is tho bloody husineas whleh informa 
Thus to mine eyes. Kow o'er the one half-world 
Xature seema dead, and wicked dreams abuse »o 

36. fatal, scDt by fate. Bensilile, perceptible. tanaible. 

39. heat-oppieaaed, tjmibled, tliat ia, bj heated fancies. 

46. diidgreoQ, handle. goMa, drops. 

iS. informs, tekcs Tisible form ar gives Infacmatioa. 

50. abuse, deceive, misnae, or pervert. 

Ms fietions anci sppcehcs aa intended only to niotive the aetions and 
Speeches of Macbeth and to advance the play?" — Manly. 
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The curtain'd sieep ; witchcraft celebrates 

Pale Hecate'a offerings ; and wither'd niurder, 

Alarum'd by hia sentinel, the wolf, 

Whose howl's hia wateh, thws with his stealthy pace, 

With Tarquin'a raviehing strideE, towarde his design 

Moves like a ghoat. Thou sure and firm-set earth, 

Hear not my stepa, which waj they walk, for fear 

Thy very stones prate of my whereabout, 

And take th« present hoiror from the time, 

Which now suits with it. Whiles I threat, he livea : so 

Worda to the heat of deeda too cold breath givea. 

[A bell rings. 
I go, and it ia done : the bell invitea me. 
Hear it not, Dunean, for it is a knell 
That aummona thee to heaven, er to hell. [Exit. 

ScEifE II. The Same. 

Enter Ladt Macbeth. 

Lad^ Macbeth. That whieh hath made them drunk 

hafch made me hold ; 

What hath quench'd them hath given me fire. Hark 1 

Peace ! 
It waa the owl that shriek'd, the fatal bellman, 
Which giTea the atern'at good-night. He ia aboiit it : 
The doors are open, and the aurfeited grooma 
Do mock their Charge with enorea : I haye drugg'd their 



B4, Whose howl'9 hU watoh. "Whomarkg theperiodsof liisiiiglit- 
watch by howliiig, aa the sentinolbya cry " (Claroudüu). 

S<»Mie ii.— 1. That . . . hath made me bald, i. e., wine. 

3. the owL The owJisabird of ill omen in thelnj^hology of many 
landa, the fatal hellman. The bellman, wbo was uight-watch and who 
cried the hours, visited the condcmncd on the night bofüro their exeou- 
tion ; henee the epitiiet ' fatal,' 

5. the mrfeited grooms, the dmnken chamberlains. 

6, peasets, diink. 
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That death and nature do contend abotit tliem, 
Whetlior tliey Vivo, or die. 

Macbeth. [Wühin.'] Who's there ? what, ho! 

Lady Macbeth. Alack, I am afraid they have awaked m 
And 'tis not done : tfie attempt and not the deed 
Confoundfi us. Hark I I laid their daggera ready ; 
He could not miss 'em. Had ho not resembled 
My father as ho slept, I had done 't. 
Enier Macbeth. 

My husband ! 

Marheth. I have done the dced. Didst thou not hear 

Lady Macleth. I heard the owl scream and the crJokets 
cry. 
Did you not speak ? 

Marhefh. Whon ? 

Lady Mar-hefh. Now. 

Macbeth. Ah I desoended? 

Ijady Macbeth. Ay. 

Macbeth. Hark ! 
Who lies i' the eecond Chamber P 

TMdy Macbeth. Donalbain. w 

Marheth. This is a Borry sight. [LooMng on his hands. 

Lady Macbeth. A foohsh tliougbt, to eay a eorry sight. 

Macbeth. There's one did laugh in 'g eleep, and one 
cried ' Murder 1 ' 
That they did wake each other : I stood and hcard them : 
But they did aay their prayers, and addrcsa'd tbem 
Again to sleep. 

'M. addrMs'd them, inmli' (Iii-mm'h-rn mnrly. 

]:<. H. B*A ha not »lemblvd Hy fotiwr. "Siieli tniiühes must not 
be ncglected in stiidjing the charaeter of LaÜj Bliicbeth. Her ra- 
itiorwless wunls ftnil deeda do not come from a ealloiis natiiro, but 
from a stoaled will,"— C'Aamier«. Soo also pp. 46-55, 111, 153, 
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Lady Macbeth. There are twf> lodgod togetlior. 

Macbeth. One cried ' Uod blesa UB!'juid 'Amen' tlie 
otlier, 
As they had aeen me with theac hanpmun'a handa : 
Listening their fear, 1 could not Hüy ■■ Amen,' 
When they did aay ' Ood bleas ii.s ! ' 

Lady Macbeth. Coasider it not so deeply. » 

Macbeth. But wherefore could not I pronounce 
' Amen ' ? 
I had most need of bleasing, and ' Amen ' 
Stnok in my throat. 

Laily Macbeth. Theae <]eeda mnat not he thouglit 

After theso waya ; bo, it will makc ua niad. 

Macbeth. Methought I heard a voioe cry 'Sleep no 
more 1 
Macbeth does mnrder sleep' — the innocent aloep, 
Sleep that kiiits up tho ravellM aleave of carc, 
The death of each day'a life, eore labour'a bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature's soeond course, 
Chief nonriaher in life'a foaat, — 

Lady Macbeth. Wliat do yon mean ? »o 

Macbeth. Still it cried ' Sleop no more ! ' to all tlie 
house : 
* filamia hath murder'd aloep, and theroforc Cawdor 
Shall aleep no more : Macbeth ahall sleep no more.' 

Lady Macbeth. Who was it that thiia cried ? Why, 
wortliy thane, 
You do unbend your noble atrength, to think 

27. Ä«, as if. hangmiin. c^scnitiiincr. <'f. ' tho hnngmaii's sie.' 

2R. lUtenioB, T. ''., l»l<'iiiiii! to. 

37. TsvBU'd. tJuiiKicil. Blenve, ' wift tlii.™ silk uwci Tgr weaviuB' 



3-'). SiMpnaiDOra! '■Tlipso brief word«; inrolve thu wlmle history 
of Macbeth'3 aiibäequent eareer " (FletchorJ. 
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So brainsickly of tliitigs. (lo get aome water. 
And wash this filtliy witness from your band. 
Why did you bring tliese daggora from tlie place? 
Tlioy must lie thcre : go carry tliem, aud smear 
The sleepy grooma with blood. 

Macbeth. V\\ go no more : w 

I am afraid to thiiik what I have done ; 
Look on 't again I dare not. 

Lady Macbeth. Infirm of purpoee ! 

Give mc the daggers : tho sleeping aiid the dead 
Are but as picLiires : 'tis the eye of childhood 
That feara a painted dovil. If he do blced, 
I'll gild the faces of the grooms withal, 
For it must seeni their giitlt. [Exit. Knoclcing within. 

.AfiirhHIi. WlioncG ia that knookiiig? 

IIow ifl 't with me, whon every noise appala mo ? 
What handa are here ? ha ! they pliick out mine eyes ! 
Wiil all great Xeptiino'a ocean wash (his blood m 

Clean from my haiid ? No ; this my hund will rather 
The multitudinoiis seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one red. 

Jie-enter Lady Macbeth. 

Lady Macbeth. My handa are of your colour, but T 
ahamc 
To wear a heart so white. [fTnorking n-HMn.'] I hear 

a knocking 
At the south entry; retire we to onr chamher: 
A little water cteara us of this deed : 
How ejisy is it then I Your coiistaney 
llitth left you imattended. [finoel-ing within.l Ilark ! 

more knocking; 
Oet Oll your nightgown, leat occasion call ua lo 

t12. maltitndinDniasaBinoaniadiiie, 't1iemttny-wiiv(>ilECH.cncri[usou.' 

Sa. ans r«d, imifornily ml. 

68. oonttauor . . . unattended, ' your finnnefw hath furmk^o you.' 
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And show us to be watchera : he not. loat 
So ponrly in your thoiiphts. 

Marhufh. To know my ilt'uil, 'twcrc !>(>st not know 

myself. [Kniicking wUliin. 

Wake Duncan with tliy knocking ! 1 woiilU tliou couhlst ! 

[üxemtl. 

ScENE III. The snme. 



Ä 



Enter a Porter. Knocking loithin. 
Porter. Iloro's a knocking indeed! If a man were 
porter of hell-gate, he shoiild have okl tuming the key. 
[Knorkin<i wi/hin.] Knock, knock, knook ! Wlio'a 
there, i' the name of Boelzebuli? Ilcre's a fjinner, thut 
hanged himself on th' expectation of plenty: come in 
time ; huvo napkins cnow alioiit ynn ; here yon'll sweat 
for 't, {Knochiiig vif/iiu.] Kridi^k, knoi^k ! Who's 
there, in tli' othor devil's luimc? Kiiith, here's an 
eqiiivocator, that eouhl swiüir in Ijotli tlie sealoa 10 
against either scale; wliocommitted treuson enoiigh 
for (iod'a sake, yet could not eqnivocate to heaven: 0, 
come in, equivocator. [Knorkivi/ iriihin.] Knock, 
knock, knock ! Who's there? Faitli, here'a an English 
tailor come hither, for stealing ont of a Frenoh hose: 
come in, tailor ; here yoti niay i'ojtst your goose. [Knock- 
itiff within.'] Knock, knock ; nevor at quiot ! "VVhat aro 

73. Toknow. "If Imust f..n>vcritiiiiwiiivi'Wiii1c'<Ml" (Moherly). 
Hcrnniii.— Verbal iii>(<-Ji on tliw 'PiirliT »v.ii! ' iin- «[von »11 1>. 183. 

74. Wftke Dnnesn wIOi thy knookiDgl "Thmugliout tliia supcrb 
scenefi.e..sccnesi.aml ii.]ihero is n contrast botwpen ths emotional 
nnci iiiiaginativo Mncbpth nmi liU wito, who is not only fnr legs cmo- 
tioiiiil «ml iinagiimtivo, Imt who lias all Iut iiowiTsiiiukrtlio üoiitrol 
or Sil inflexible «ill. It mnst bo str(inj;ly rniph»si?.ed tiint this is a 
contrast ot otgnnimtion, im.l notof moriil coiiilitimi. At llie unciot 
the speno we oannot jvistly pronomioe tlint Waubetli is remorseful, 
his wifo incapablo ot remorsp : iuilf;nicnt must bo roserved until tha 
8nd of the \<\i\j,"— -Helen Giny Cone. 
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jou ? But thia place is too cold for hell, ni dcTÜ- 
porter it no further : I had thought to have let in s» 
some of all profeesions, that go the primrose way to 
the everlasting bonfire. IKnocMng within.] Anon, 
anon ! I pray you remember tbe porter. [Opens the gate. 
Enter Macduff and Leneox. 

Macduff. Was it so late, friend, ere you went to bod, 
That you do lie so late ? 

Porter. Faith, sir, we were caroueing tiU the second 
coek .... 

Macduf. Isthy master stirring? 
Etäer Macbeth. 
Out knocking has awaked him ; here he coraes. 

Lennox. Good morrow, noble sir. 

Macbeth. Good morroiv, hoth, 

Macduff. Is the king etirring, worthy thane? 

Macbeth. S"ot yet. so 

Macduff. He did command me to call timely on him : 
I had almoat elipp'd the hour. 

Macbeth. ril bring you to him. 

Macduff. I know thia ia a joyfnl trouble to you ; 
But yet 'tis one. 

Macbeth. The labour we delight in phyeiea pain, 
Thia ia the door. 

Macduff. 111 make so hold to call, 

For 'tis my limited serTice, [Exit. 

Lennox. Ooee the king hence to-day? 

Macbeth. He doea : he did appoint so. 

Lennox. The night haa been unruly : where we lay, 
Our chimneys were blown down, and, as they say, no 

Lamentinga beard i' the air, stränge screama of death, 

61, timely, lietimpa, early. 

B2. alipp'd, Itt slip. 

65. physiOB, relievea. 

57. limited, appuinted. 
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And prophesying with accenta terriblo 

Of dire combiistion and eonfused events 

jS"ew hateh'd to the woeiul time : the obscure bird 

ClamoTir'd the livelong night : some eay, the earth 

Was feverouB and did shake. 

Macbeth. 'Twaa a rough night. 

Lennox. Jfy young remembrance cannot parallel 
A fellow to it. 

Re-enter Macduff, 

Macduff. liorror, horror, horror ! Tongue nor heart 
Cannot conceiye nor name thee. 

r ' \ What's the nmtter ? in 

Lennox. )^ 

Macduff. Confusion now hath made his masterpiece.- 
Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope 
The Lord'a anointed temple, and stole theiice 
The life o' the building. 

Macbeth. What is 't you say ? the life ? 

Jjennox. Mean you his majeaty? 

Macduff. Approach the Chamber, and destroy your sight 
With a new Gorgon : do not bid me speak ; 
See, and then speak yourselves. 

\_Exeunt Macbeth and Lennox. 
Awako, awake ! 
King the alarum-hell. Murder and treason I 
Banquo and Donalbain ! Malcolm ! awake ! so 

Shake ofl tliis downy sleep, death's counterfeit, 
And look on death itself ! up, up, and see 
The great doom's image ! Malcolm ! Banquo ! 
As from your grayes rise up, and walk like sprites, 
To countenance this horror. Eilig the bell. \_BbII rings. 

63, oombnstian, uproar, tumulC, i. e., Eocml confusion. 

64. the obBCuiB bird, Um owl, whieli Iotcs the darkaesa. 

85, oountenaiiOG, give 3, suilable accuinpaDiment to. As at the floal 
Judginent tbe dead are to rise from tlieir Eraves, so this image of the 
great doom ought to be nccompaniGd by epirite. 
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Enter Ladt Macbeth. 

Lady Macbeth. What 's the businesa, 
That such a hideoue tnimpet calls to parley 
The sleepers oi the house ? epeak, speak ! 

Macduff. gentlc kdy, 

'Tis not for you to hear what I caii speak : 
The repetition, in a woman'a ear, so 

Would miirder as it feil. 

Enter Banijüo. 

Banquo, Banquo ! 
Our royal master 's mnrder'd. 

Lady Macljeth. Woe, alas ! 

AThat, in our house ? 

Banquo. Too cruel any whoro. 

Dear DufE, I prithee, contradict thyself, 
And aay it is not so. 

Be-enter MicuETn and Leknox, with Eoss. 

Macbeth. Had I but died an hour before this ebanco, 
I had lived a blessod time ; for from this instant 
There's nothing serioas in mortality : 
All is bat toys : renown and grace is dead ; 
The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees i™ 

Is lef t this vault to brag of . 

Enter Malcolm and Donalbaik, 

Donaliain. What is amiss ? 

Macbeth. You are, and do not know 't : 

The spring, the head, the fountain of your blood 
Is stopp'd ; the very source of it ia stopp'd. 

Macduff. Your royal father's murder'd. 

Malcolm. 0, by whom ? 

87. parley, cooference. 
9S, mortality, Üüs mortal life. 
100. The wine ot life, Cf. Tecnyson's phrase in Ulysses, 'I liave 
dmnk Lifo to the lees.' 
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Lennox. Those of hia Chamber, as it seem'd, liad done 't : 
Their hands and faces were all badged with blood ; 
So were tlieir daggers, wbich unwiped we f ound 
Upon their pillowa : 

They stared, and were diatracted ; no man's lifo iio 

Was to be trusted with them. 

Macbeth. 0, yet I do repent me of my fury, 
That I did kill them. 

Macduff. Wherefore did yon so ? 

Macbeth. Who can be wise, amazed, temperate and 
furioua, 
Loya! and neutral, in a momont ? No man : 
The expedition of my violeiit love 
Outrun the pauaer reason. Here lay Duncan, 
His sÜTer skin laced with his golden blood. 
And his gaeh'd etaba look'd likö a breach in nature 
For ruin's waatefui entrance : there, the raurderers, iso 
Steep'd in the colours of their trade, their daggers 
XTnmarinerly breech'd with göre : who could refrain, 
That had a heart to love, and in that heart 
Courage to make 's love known ? 

Lady Macbeth. Help me hence, oh ! 

ba^ed, smcared, wearing ' mlirder's crimson badge.' 

expedition, haste. 

Ontrnn, ciutrau. 

ailver skin laaed. "Itwasusnaltolaceclothofsilverwttli goM." 

breeoi'd with göre, Possibly sbeathed or covered with blood 
as with hreeehes, or haying the Teryhüt, or breecli, coveced witl blood. 
For varioiia conjecturts, see Fumess. 

114. Note the differenee in the literazy quality and the persuasive 
power of lines 96-100 and lines 114-134. 

124. Help me heitae. " A white flanie of resoliition glows through 
her delicate Organization, like light throngh an alabaster lamp. . . , 
For dreadful deeds anticjpated and resolved upon she has stterigth; 
but the surprise of b noset horror on whieh she had not eounted 
deprivBS her suddenlj' of conseiousness. When Macbeth announees 
Ms butchery of Duncan's grooms, the lady swoons — not in teigning 
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Macduff. Look to the lady. 

Malcolm. [Aside to Donalbaim^.] Why do we hold our 
tonguee, 
That most may elaim tliis argnment f or ours ? 

Döiialbain. [Aside to Malcolm.] "WTiat should be 
spoken here, wliere our fate, 
Hid in an auger-hole, may rusli, and seize us ? 
Let'a away ; 
Our teara are not yet brow'd. 

Malcolm. {^Aside to Donalbain.] Nor our strong 
sorrow 13» 

Upon the foot of motion. 

Banquo. Look to the lady : 

[Lady Macbeth is carried out. 
And when we have our naked frailties hid, 
That suffer in exposure, let u8 meet, 
And qucstion thia most hloody piece of work, 
To know it further. Fears and scruplee shake us : 
In the great hand of God I stand, and thence 
Ägainst the undivulged pretenee I fight 
Of treasonoua malice. 

Macduff. And so do I. 

All So all. 

126. Tbat moBt ma7 olaim this aTgnineiit for onis, i. e., ssbo bava 
the greatest interest in tio theme or matter, 

131. foot of motion. Either "Ouratrongaorrowbasnot yet begua to 
move" or "As yet wo can only feel grief; we have not reaelied the 
point where attemptat revenge ean be set on foot." 

137. pretenoe, inK:ntion. dosigu. 

but in faet — and is bome away insensible." — Dovidun. Por further 
comment, see Notes, p, 184. 

" WhetherLadyMaebeth'sfaintingis genuine orpietendedjitserres 
the double dramatio purpose ol cutting short fha inquiry about the 
killing ot the chamborlaiiis — into whieh the dramatist does not wish 
to go farther at present — and of giving opportiinity by the confusion 
attending it, £or the ' osides ' of Malcolm and Donalbain." — Manly. 
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Macbeth. Let'e briefly put on manly readineas, 
And meet i' the hall together. 
All. Well contented. ii» 

[Exeunt all iut Malcolm and Donalbaib". 
Malcolm. Wliat will you do ? Let's not consort with 
them: 
I To show an iinfelt sorrow is an office 
\^ Which the false man does easy. I'll to England. 
Donalbain. To Ireland, I ; our separated fortune 
Shall keep us both safer : where we are 
There's daggers in men's smiles : the near in blood, 
The nearer bloody. 

Malcolm. This murderoua shaft that'a shot 

Hath not yet lighted, and our safest way 
Is to avoid the aim. Therefore to horse ; 
And let us not be daJnty of leave-taking, is» 

But ahift away : there'e Warrant in that tlieft 
Which steals itself when there's no mercy left. \_Exeunt. 

ScENE IV. Outside Macbeth 's vastle. 
Enter Ross with an Old Man. 

Old Man. Threescore and ten I can remember well : 
Within the volume of which time I have aeen 
Hours dreadful and thinge Etrange, but tliis sore night 
Hath trifled former knowinga. 

Ross. Ah, good father, 

Thou seest, the heavens, as troubled with man 's act, 
Threaten bis Woody stage : by the clock 'tis day, 

13B. manly readinens, eomplete elothing and arnKiiir sutb as befito 
mnii, in opposiljon to the precediüg ' nakod frailties' (Delius), 

143. eaay, ea^ily. 

148. near. nearer. 

151. shift away, steal away. 

Scenc iv.— 4. trifled former knowingi, i. e.. made former experiences 
triSing in comparison. 

6. hia bloody atags, i. e,, the earth, the scene of man's cruelüea. 
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And yet dark night etrangles the traTclling lamp : 
Is 't night's predominance, or the day's ahame, 
Tiiat darknesa does the face of earth entomb, 
Wheii ÜTing light shoald kias it ? 

Old Man. 'Tis unnatural, m 

Even like the deed that'e done, On Tueaday last 
A Mcon towering in her pride of place 
Was by a mousing owl hawk'd at and kill'd. 

Ross. And Dnnean's horaes — a thing moat atrange and 
certain — 
Beauteous and awift, the minions of their race, 
Tum'd wild in nature, broke their etalls, flung out, 
Contending 'gainst obedience, as they would make 
War with mankind. 

Old Man. 'Tia said they eat each other. 

ItoHS. They did so, to the amazement of mine eyea, 
That look'd upon 't. 

Enter Mäcduff. 

Hero comes the good Macdnff. so 
How goes the world, air, now ? 

Macduff. Why, aee you not ? 

Ross. la 't kuown who did this more thaii hloody deed ? 

Macdiiff. Thoso that Macbeth hath slain. 

Ross. Alas, the day ! 

What good coidd they pretend ? 

Macduff. They were euborn'd : 

Malcolm and Donalbain, the king's two sona, 
Are stol'n away and fled, which puts upon them 
Suapicion of the deed. 

7. the travellüig lamp, the 9un. 

8, predominanoe, influenee, — an astrologieal term. 

13. towering, soariiig. place, the highest point attained, the felcon's 
pitch,' whenee it drops npon ils prey. 
15. minions, Cf. I. ii. Ifl. 
34. good, Profit to themaclvcs. pretend, iutend. subom'd, hired. 
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Boss. 'Gainst nature etill : 

Thriftleas ambition, that wilt ravin np 
Thine own life's means ! Then 'tis most like 
The Bovereignty will fall upon Macbeth. 30 

Macduff. He is already named, and gone to Seone 
To be iuYested. 

Ross. Where is Duncan's body ? 

Macduff. Carried to Oolme-kill, 
The sacred storehouse of bis predecessors 
And guardian of their bones. 

Ross. Will yOTi to Scone ? 

Macduff. So, coTiain, I'll to Fife. 

Ross. Well, I will thitlier. 

Macduff. Well, may you eee things well done there : 
adieu 1 
Lest OUT old robes sit easier than our new ! 

Ross. Faiewell, father. 

Old Man. God's benison go with you, and with thoae m 
That would mabe goodof bad and friends of f oes ! [Ezeunt. 

29. like, likcly. 

31. BtarelioaBe. place of I>urial. 

" Thia seene gives relief and perspective to the action bj present- 
ing it from an outside point of Tiew, that of the Scottish subject." 
— Chambers, 

" Thi.s scene . . . serves as a transition to the eyents which f oUow 
. . , and it prepares us to find Macbeth oecupring the throne. 
The sole particulars in which it adrances the action are that last 
mentioned, and Ma<!dufl's refusal to go to Scoce, which, although it 
seems of no great significaiice at the moment, nevertheless caiises 
his later peremptory refusal to attend Macbeth to come upon us not 
with the shoclt of complete surprise, but as a thing that raight have 
been espected. Those of us who know the play well are apt to read 
every event in the light of the whole play, but obviously the eyents 
of a play hare at the moment of their occurrence only the signifi- 
eance which they display upon first seeing thera presented ; later a 
new signiflcance appears as we see their resulta," — Manly. 
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ACT THIED. 
SCENE I. Forres. The palace. 
Enter Bafquo. 
Banquo. Tliou hast it now : king, Cawdor, Glaniis, all, 
Ab the weird women promised, and I fear 
Thou play'dst most fouUy for 't : yet it was said 
It ahould not stand in thy posterity, 
Bnt that myself should be the root and father 
Of many kings. If there come truth from thein — 
Aa upon thee, Macbeth, their speeches shine — 
Why, by the verities on thee made good, 
May they not be my oracles ae well 
And set me up in hope ? But hush, no more. lo 

istrutli' (Johnson), 



Seene i.— " IIow long a time has elapsed since the death of Dun- 
can is dramatically a matter of no consequeiice ; the iinportant fact 
— the only fact which the dramatiat attempts to impress upon us — 
is tliat Banquo's siispicions of Macbeth and Macbeth's fears of 
Banquo have ripeneil." — Manly. 

3. play'dst most fouUy for 't. " In the light of Banquo's opening 
aoHloquy, eomment upon his vow to Macbeth of unaJterable fealty, 
liues 10, 17." — Pallee. 

9. my oraclea m welL " Show that Banquo was impressed by the 
prophecy of the witehes almost as rauch as was Macbeth." — Pattee. 

10. Bat huflh, no more. Cf. II. i. 8. '■ These wordg are in perfeet 
moial keeping with Banquo's preyious resolute fiRiitings against 
evil suggestions" (Clarke). "Does he check himself, because he 
would fight against temptationt or because he heard the trumpet 
and knew Macheth and suite were nearl" — Spragiie. 

104 
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Sennet sounded. Enter Macbeth, as Mng ; Ladt Mac- 
beth, as gueen; Lennox, Koss, Lords, Ladies, and 
Ättendants. 

Macbeth. Here'a our chiel guest, 

Lady Macbeth. If he had been iorgotten, 

It had been as a gap in oiir great feast. 
And all-thing nnbecoming. 

Macbeth. To-night we hold a solemn supper, sir. 
And I'U request your presence. 

Banquo. Let jour highnesa 

Command upon me, to tho which my duties 
Are with a most indiasoluble tie 
For ever knit. 

Macbeth. Eide you this afternoon ? 

Banquo. Ay, my good lord. ai 

Macbeth. We should have eise desired your good advice, 
Which still hath been both grave and prosperous, 
In this day's coancil ; but wc'U take to-morrow, 
Is 't far yon ride ? 

Banquo. As far, my lord, as will All up the time 
'Twixt this and supper : go not my horse the bettcr, 
I must become a borrower of the night 
For a dark hour or twain. 

13, all-thin^, e^ery way, Cf. somcthing, tiothing. 

11. Bolemn, c^temanious, funtml, official. AEolcmn supper in Shak- 
apCTu's time was a feafit oc banquet given to solewahe any event, c. g., a 
birth, a wedding, a coionation. 

16, eommand upon, 'put j-ourcnmmandHupon.' 

22. still, alwajs. grave, weighty. prosperoua, i.e., cauaing pros- 
perity. 

17. indissoluMa tie. "And Banquo can declare firm, unalterable 
fealty to the very man whom to himself he has just accused, almoat 
in so many words, of atlaining the throne by the assassination of 
his royal masterl Such a declaration eould only have been mado 
by one whose own heart is cloaely allied to evil." — Flalke. See 
referenc!es to Banquo, pp. 72, 88, 89. 
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106 MACBETH. [Act III. Sc. i. 



Fail not our feast. 

Banquo. My lord, I will not. 

Macbeth. We hear our bloody cousins are bestow'd so 
In England and in Ireland, not eonfessing 
Their cruel parricide, filling tlieir hearers 
With atrange inveution : but of that to-morrow, 
When therewithal we ahall have cause of state 
Craving ue jointly. Hie you to horse : adieu, 
Till you return at night. Goes Fleance with you? 

Banquo. Ay, my good lord : our time doea call upon 's. 
Macbeth. I wish your horses swift and aure of foot, 
And so I do commend you to their baeks. 
Farewell. \^Exü Banquo. m 

Let every man be master of bis timo 
Till söTcn at night ; to make society 
The eweeter welcome, we will keep ourself 
Till Bupper-time alone : while tben, God be with you ! 

\_Exevnt all but Macbeth and au Ättendant. 
Sirrah, a word with you : attend thoae men 
Our pleasure ? 

Ättendant. They are, my lord, without the palaee-gate. 

Macbeth. Bring them before us. [Exit Ättendant. 

Tobe thua is nothing; 
But to be safely thua : our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep ; and in bis royalty of nature bo 

34. Wllen therewithal, ». e.. when therewith ive shall liave affairs of 
State retiuirißg our joiat consideration. 

37. OUT time doei coli upon 'a, i.e., 'It is liigli Ümc we siiuulil Ih; 

44, while then, tili then. 

49. But, 'unless' (Staunton). 'But tobe safely Üiua (ie something) ' 
(Abbott). 

37. "H Banquo, in line 87, should say 'Nay' instead of Aje,' 
hüw would it affeet his safety for the nightt Wtyf " — Sherman. 

fiO. in his royalty of natura, e(e., in the royaltv of his nature (in 
the kingliness, that ia, or tho kiiigijke temper of his nature) reigns 
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Keigns that which would be fear'd : 'tis much he dares, 

And, to that dauntlcss temper of his mind, 

He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valour 

To act in safety, There is none but he 

Wbose being I do fear : and ander bim 

My Genius is rebaked, as it is said 

Mark Antony's was by Ceesar, He cbid tbe sisters, 

When first they put the name of king upon me, 

And bade tbem epeak to him ; thei) prophet-like 

They hail'd him father to a line of kings : eo 

Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown 

And put a barren seeptre in my gripe, 

Thence to be wrench'd with an unlineal haud, 

No son of mine aueceeding. If 't be so, 

For Banquo's issue have I filed my mind ; 

For tbem the gracious Duncan have I murder'd ; 

Put rancoura in the yeasel of my peace 

Only for them, and mine etemal jewel 

Given to tbe common enemy of man, 

To make them kings, tbe eeed of Banquo kingg ! jo 

Esther than so, come, fate, into the list, 

And Champion me to the utterance ! AVbo 's there ? 

BS. to, in additiün to. 

e5. filed, dcSled. 

BS. mineetemal JBwel, my immortal soul. 

71. the list, the lists, i. e,, the space nmrktd out for combat. 

7a. ohampion me, flght with me. to tlie utteranoe, a FrcDeh plirase, 
h l'otitraace, to the attenaost, i. e., to the death. See descriptiün of such 
combat in Ivatihae, 

that which is to be feared. Macbeth evidently does not tliin.lt of 
ßanquo as a scrupulously moral man closing his ears (' But hush, no 
more') to tho temptations of the Weird Sisters, 'the instruments 
of darkness.' On the contrary, Macbeth 's feara in Banqno 'stick 

73. Wlio's tberel Not professional assassins, aecording to Clark 
and Wright, but soldiers of ruined fortune. "Tbe fact that Mac- 
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Re-enter Ättcndatit, tvWi two Miir derer e. 
Now go to the door, and stay there tili we call. 

[Bxii Attendant. 
Was it not yesterday we spoke togetlier ? 

J^rsi Murderer. Ifc was, so please your highness. 

Macbeth. Well then, now 

Have you consider'd of my speeehes ? Know 
Tliat it was he in the times paat wliich held you 
So under fortune, which you thotight had beeil 
Our innocent seif r thia I made good to you 
In our last Conference ; pass'd in probation with you, so 
How you were borne in hand, how cross'd, the instru- 
menta, 
Wlio wTought with them, and all things eise that might 
To half a aoul and to a notiou crazed 
Say ' Thus did Banquo.' 

First Murderer. You made it bnown to us. 

Macbeth. I did ao ; and went f urther, which ia now 
Our point of aecond meeting. Do you find 
Your patience so predominant in your nature, 
That you can let ihis go ? Are you so goapeli'd, 
To pray for thia good man and for his issue, 
Whose heavy band hath bow'd you to the grave w 

And beggar'd joura forever ? 

80. paas'd in protatioa. ' Spent proying to you ' (Efilfe). ' I protcd 
tfl you in dptail' (Clarendon). 

81. borne in hand, kept vip by false hopea. 

83, to « notion oraied, 'even to themost fcebleapprehension.' 
88. so goBpell'd, i. e., so imhued with the spirit of the Gospcl, which 
bids U9 love oor ontmica. 
SB. To pray, as to proy. 

beth was obligcd to use skillfully devised argument to win them, 
proves what ? " — Pattee. 

" Dcseribe the artifiees by whieh Macbeth seeks to instil into the 
murderers e, fcoliog of personal vengeance against his victini," — S. 
Thurber. 
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Mrst Murderer. We are men, my liege. 

Macbeth. Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men ; 
As hounds and greyhoands, mongrcls, Spaniels, eure, 
Shoughs, water-rngs and demi-wolves, are clept 
All by the name of dogs : the valued flle 
Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle, 
The houeekeeper, the hnnter, every one 
According to the gift which hounteous nature 
Hath in him closed, whereby he does receive 
Particular addition, from the bill i™ 

That writes them all alike : and so of men. 
Now if jou have a Station in the file, 
Not i' the worat rant of manhood, aay it, 
And I will put that busincas in your bosoms 
Whose execution takes your enemy off, 
Grapples you to the heart and love of ne, 
Who wear our health but sickly in hia life, 
Which in bis death were perfect. 

Second Murderer. I am one, my liege, 

Whom the vile blows and buffets of the worW 
Have so incensed that I am reckless what nu 

I do to spite the world. 

First Murderer. And I another 

So weary with disaetere, tugg'd with fortune, 

Ol dept Lilled 

B5 the valued file i e the iilc or list if the value and qnalitics of 
cath in liätiuitKn from tbe l^tal<:eue or bill, 'that writes them all 

in oloseä encl spd 

lOU front diflertntlv from 

113 tngg d wlth tortune hiuled ahtut byfortiine. 

1^ Aa hoimds If only the readpr realizes adequately that one 
Tftr ety of dog differj> from another it i^ not at all essential, — in 
Order tn nnder^tan 1 this simile — tt go mto tho natural history of 
the \ariou? km Is f dog here enumtrated, howeyer valuable such 
Information mny be on other grounds 
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That I would set my life on any chance, 
To mend it or be rid on 't. 

Macbeth. Both of jou 

Know Banquo was your encmy. 

Both Murderers. Tnie, my lord. 

Macbeth. So ia lie mine, and in such tloody distance 
That every minute of his being thrusts 
Against my aear'st of life : and though I could 
With barefaced power sweep hiui from my siglit 
And bid my will avouch it, yet I must not, vm 

For eertain friends that are both his and mine, ■ 
Whose loves I may not drop, but wail his fall 
AVho I myself Struck down : and thence it is 
That I to your assistanee do make love, 
Masking the bueiness from the common eye 
For Bundry weighty reasona. 

Second Murderer. We shall, my lord, 

Perform what yon command us. 

Mrsf Murderer. Though onr lives— 

Macbeth. Your spirits shine throngh you. Within 
this hour at most 
I will adrise you whero to plant yourselvca, 
Acquaint you with the perfect spy o' the time, isi 

The moment on 't ; for 't must be done to-night, 
And something from the palace ; always thought 

116. distanoB, "a ttchni«al tenn in fencing for tlie Space kept be- 
twoen twü antägouidtä, and auch btoody dibtanee meana at *iucl cloae and 
murdetoua iiuarters" (Deighton). Note the femmg term (hrasii in tha 

118. my near'Bt of life, my inmost life mnst Titil parto 

120. avonoh it, i. e., 'be accepted as the juotitinti n nf thp deed 
(aarendon). 

lai, For, on acconnt of. 

130. spy o' the time. *Tbe precise time when you may eapy liim 
Coming.' See Fiimeas, howevcr, für many inttrprLtdticiis 

133, something' from. somewh^t from ur sonie diatance from 
always Üiong'ht, ' it being always bome m mind (Abi ott) 
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Tbat I require a eleamess : and with him — 
To leave no mbs nor botchea in the work — 
Fleanee bis son, that keeps him Company, 
Wiiose absenee is no leaa material to me 
Tlian is his father's, must embrace the fate 
Of tbat dark hour. Kesolvo yourselves apart : 
1 11 come to you anon. 

Both Murderers. We aro rosolved, my lord. 

Macbeth. 1 11 call upon you straight r abide witliin. i*> 
[Exeunt Marderera. 
It is concluded : Banquo, tby soul's Üight, 
If it find heaven, must find it out to-night. lExit. 

ScENE IL Thepalace. 
Enter Ladt Macbeth and a SeTvant. 

Lady Macbeth. le Banquo gone from court ? 

Servant. Ay, madam, but returns agaiu to-night. 

Lady Macbeth. Say to tlie king, I wonld attend bis 
leieure 
I'or a f aw words. 

Servant. Madam, I will. [Exit. 

Lady Macbeth. Nought 's bad, all 's spent, 

Wbere our desire is got witliout content : 
'Tia safer to be tbat which we destroy 
Than by destruction dwell in doubtful joy. 

134, mbs, hiadrances, impcdiments. 

Scene ü.— 3. attend, await. 

5. oantent, satiaTactioit, 

140. "Still another eloquent instant [in Booth's rendering] was 
the pause after ' Abide within, I'll call upon you straiglit '^a pause 
in which repentanae and helpiess human agony were seen, for one 
heart-rending moment, in conflict with the demon that impels his 
victim to yet deeper doeps of crime and misery." — William Winter. 

Scene ii. — 4-7. "Thia brief soliloquy allowa U3 to See the dcep- 
aeated misery of the murderpss, the profound melaneholj' in which 
sho is secretly steeped ; while, on the instant that she seea her hus- 
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Enter Macbeth. 
How now, my lord ! why do you keep alone, 
Of sorriest faneies your companions making ; 
Using those thoughte wliich should indeed have died lo 



band, she ean rally her forces, assiime exterior fortitude, and resiinie 
her accustomed hardnesa of manner, with whieh to stimulate him 
by remonstrancB almost amounting to reproach."^C;(irie. 

" This prolound sigh from the depths of adeeplj'-wounded soiil 
is the key to all that we aCterwards hear and leam of Lady Macbetli. 
A coraplaint has beeii urged that between her first and her last ap- 
pearance the conneuting link, the bridge, ia wanting ; hsre, and ority 
here, is this bridge supplied. Here, for an instant, we orerhear her, 
and from her own Ups leam what her pride, her love for Macbeth 
evon, will not suffer to be uttered aloud ; it is what she coHTulsivcly 
locks in her breast, and what at last breaks her heart. This short 
monologue is the sole preparation for the slecp-waiktng and the 
death of the woman; her death would be unintelligible did we not 
here aee the beginning of the eud."— Öertcie. 

" Prom the looment of her sin, remorse begins to lay hold upon 
Lady Macbeth. She conceala it in Macbeth's presenoe, thinking to 
strengthen him, as of old ; hut the two lives are insensibly drifting 
asunder. Macbeth addresses her in terms of grim love, but he no 
longer takes her eounsel on his schemes, and only half imparts them 
to her, even at the last moment. As for Macbeth himself, directly 
there is nothing to be done, ho becomes morbid, brooding over his 
orimes past and future, and playing about them with lurid words." 
— Chambers. 

" It has beeome customary ot late among Lady Macbeth's apolo- 
gists to speak ol her as sufieriog from remorse, bnt it is not easy to 
find the justifieation of such a view. From her lips, as from her 
husband's, no word of contrition for the past ever falls. She is sim- 
ply the prey of her delicate sensibilities as Macbeth of his flushed 
Imagination. The 'eternal feminine' in her nature rises in tri- 
iimphant mutiny againat the will that for a spaee had wrestled it 
down." — Boas. 

" It is the quoen, and not her husband, who is slain by con- 
science." — Dowden. 
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With them tliey think on ? Things witliout all remedy 
Should be withoiit regard : what 'a done is done. 

Macbeth. We have scotch'd the snake, not kili'd it : 
She '11 cloae and be herseif, whüst our poor malioe 
Eemains in danger of her former tooth. 
Büt let the frame of thinga disjoint, both the worlds euffer, 
Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep 
In the affliction of these terrible dreams 
That shake us nightly : better be with the dead, 
Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to peaee, »> 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy. Dunean ia in his grave ; 
After life's fitfnl fever he sleepa well ; 
Treason has done bis worst : nor eteel, nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, notliing, 
Can toneh him further. 

Lady Macbeth. Come on ; 

Gentle my lord, sleek o'er your rugged looks ; 
Be bright and jovial among your guests to-night. 

Macbeth. So shall I, love ; and so, I pray, be you : 

11. withont all, witliout any or beyond all. 

13. BCOtoh'd, cut witli shallow iDcieions, gasbed. 

14. She '11 olosfl, i. e.p the wounds will heal. poor, feeblo. 

16. the frame of thinga disjoint, 'the (orderly) universe fWl to 
piecea.' both the worlde euffer, heavon and earth perish. 

31. Ott. The ' torture of the mind ' is compared to a lack on which 
the mind lies in ecstasy, t. «., beside itself with the frenzy of pain. 

33, ötfnl, 'füll of paroiyras' (Schmidt), 'intermittent' (Clarendon). 

a.l, "Halioe domestio, such as the treason of Macdoawald; foreign 
levy, such aa the iovasion of Sweuo" (Clarendon). 

S7. sleek o'er, smooth. 

18. thsie terriblo dreama. " Those who have seen Miss Helen 
Faueit play Lady Macbeth will reniember how she shnddered atthe 
mention of the ' terrible dveams,' with Tfhich she too was shaken. 
The sleBp-walldng seene was doubtless ia the poet's mind already." 
— Clarendon. 
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Let your remembrance apply to Baiiquo ; «o 

Present him eminenee, both with eye and tongue : 

Unsafe the while, that we 

Must lave our honours in these flattering streams, 

And make our faces visards to our hearts, 

Disguising what they are. 

Lady Macbeth. Ton mnst leave this. 

Macbeth. 0, füll of ecorpions is my miud, dear wife 1 

Thou know'st that Eanquo, and bis Ploance, lives. 
Lady Macbeth. But in them nature'e copy 's not eteme, 
Macbeth. There's eomfort yet ; they are assailable ; 

Then be thou joeund : ere the bat hath flown 40 

His cloister'd flight ; ere to black Hecate'e summona 

The shard-borne beetle with his drowsy hums 

Hath rang night'B yawning peal, there shall be done 

A deed of dreadful note. 
Lady Macheth. What 's to be done P 

Macbeth. Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest chuck, 

Till thou applaud the deed. Come, seeliEg night, 

30. apply to, deTotc itself to. 

31. Present him eminelLoe, og'er him distiitctloit, i e., sliow him the 
highest hunor. 

33. An imperfect line. As it Stands that we may meanin ffiofawor 
the while that we mny mean so tong as we. 

33. lave, i. e., keep our honor dear and nnsuüiedby streams offlattory. 

35. leaTe, leave off. thid, i, e., such tonnenting thoughts. 

38. nature'i oopy 'b not eterne,— a legal metaphor. Copy ia 'copy- 
liold,' a tenure which ia not permanent. Or, possibly, nature'a copy ia 
'the human form diyine.' 

43. yawning peal, a peal which lulls to slecp. 

H. dreadful note, dreadful notoriety. 'iVaie comHnesthe senaes of 

46, seeling, blinding (a torm of fiilconry). The eyelidg of hawks 
were sewn toRether with fine silk while they were ' in training.' 

3S. nature'i oopy 's not eterne. Is this ' a note ot accord with bis 
dcsign' or 'but a weaiy coinnionplaco of consolation'! If the 
former, woiild Mscbeth havc taken her more fully into bis con- 
fidence (Tliou marreirst at my words) j 
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Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day, 

And with thy bloody and invisible hand 

Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 

Which keepe me pale ! Light thickens, and the ctow m 

Makes wing to the rooky wood : 

Good thiiigB of day begin to droop and ärowse, 

"Whiles night'a black agents to their preys do rouse. 

Tliou marvell'st at my words : biit hold thee still ; 

Things bad b'egun make strong themselves by ill : 

So, prithee, go with nie. [Exeunt. 

ScENE III. A park near tke palace. 
Enter tkree Mnrderers. 
First Mtirderer. But who did bid thee join with ue ? 
Third Murderer. Macbeth. 

Second Murderer. He needs not our mistrnst ; since 
he delivers 
Onr Offices, and what we have to do, 
To the direetion j'uat. 

First Murderer. Then stand with ns. 
The west yet glimmers with aome etreaks of day : 
Now spurs the lated traveller apace 

47. Soarf up, blindfoW. 

49. that gTBftt bond, i. «., Banquo's life (of. Eir^ard III, IV. iv. 77, 
Cancel his bond of life, dear God. I ptay), or, pethaps, "the bond be- 
tween destiny and the house of Banquo, made kuowii in the propheey 
of the weicd Bisters." 

51. rooky, gloomy. Ot rook-haun(ed. 

Bcene iii. — 3. officeB, dui7, employment. 

i, To, aseording to. just, esactly. 

e. lated, belated. apaoe, qukkly. 

53. Good thing« of daybsgmto droop and diowBO — aline "which we 
may repeat to ourselvos aa a motto of the eiitire tmgedj. "~l)owden. 

55. ThingB bad begna uake strong tbemaelTW by ill, Cf. the 
doctrine of Machiavelü, that the only safe blows are tliose too heavy 
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116 MACBETH. [Act III, Sc, iü. 

To gain the timely iiin, and near approaehes 
The eubject of our wateh. 

Third Mwrderer. Hark I I hear horaes, 

Banquo. [ Within.'] Give us a üght there, ho ! 

Second Murderer. Then 'tis he : the rest 

That are within the note of espectation w 

Already are i' the eourt. 

First Murderer, Eis horses go about. 

Third Murderer. Älinost a mile : but he does uaually — 
So all men do— from heiice to the palace gate 
Mate it their walk. 

Second Murderer. Ä light, a light ! 

Enter Banquo, and Pleance with a torch. 

Third Murderer. ' 'Tis he. 

Mrsi Murderer. Stand to 't, 

Banquo. It will he rain to-night. 

First Murderer. Let it eome down. 

\_They sei upon Banquo. 

Banquo. 0, treachery ! Fly, good Meance, fly, fly, fly ! 
Thou mayst revenge. slave ! 

\_Dies. Fleänce escapes. 

Third Murderer. Who did strike out the light ? 

Mrst Murderer. Was 't not the way ? 

Third Murderer. There 's but one down ; the son is fled. 



19. the Bon is fled. ■' The rise and lall of Macbeth , . . oonstitute 
a perleut arch, with a turning-point in the centre. Maebeth's serics 
of succesaes is unbroken tili it ends in the murder of Banquo; his 
series of failures is nnbroken from its commencement in tho escape 
of Fleance. Success thus constituting the flrst half and failure the 
second half of the play, the transition from the one to the other, is 
the expedition against Banquo and Pleanee, in which success and 
failure are mingied ; and this eipedition, the keystone to the arch, 
is füund to occupj the exaot middle of the middle Act," — Matillon. 
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Act III. Sc. iv,] MACBETH. I17 

Second Muräerer. We have lost so 

Best half of our affair, 

First Murderer. Well, let's away and say how much ia 
done. [Bxeufii, 

ScENE IV. Haii in ihepalace. 
A hanquet prepared. Enter Macbeth, Lady Macbeth, 
Ross, Lennox, Lords, and Attendanta. 
Macbeth. You know your own degrees ; sit down : at 
first 
And last a hearty welcome. 

Lords. Thanka to your majesty. 

Macbeth. Ourself will mingle with society 
And play the humble host. 
Our hoefcöss keeps her state, but io best time 
We will require her welcome. 

Lady Macbeth. Pronouace it for me, sir, to all our 
friends, 
For my heart speaks they are welcome. 

Enter First Murderer to the door. 
Macbeth. See, they encounter tbee with their hearta' 
thanks. 
Both sides are even : here 1 11 sit i' the midst : i» 

Ee large in mirth ; anon we '11 drink a measure 
The table round. \_ÄpproacMng the door.l There 's 
blood upon thy face. 
Murderer. 'Tis Banquo's then. 
Macbeth. 'Tis better theo without than he within. 
Is he diapatch'd? 

Scenc iv. — 1. degrees, degrccs of rank. At Ihe banquet table they 
Would properly eeat themselves in the order of their rant. at flrst And 
last, ' oncc for all,' Or, perhapg, ' tu first und last,' 'to oue aud all.' 

5. keeps her State, i. e., remaitis seated in ber chaiT of state. 

6. reqnlre, request (not in the aense of tiemand). 

14. thee withont. 'It ig better oulside tbee than insiiie bim' (Ciai^ 
endon). See Fumess, bowever. 
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Murderer. Mylord,histhroati3cut; thatididforhim. 

Macbeth. Thou are the best o' cut-throats : yet he 's 
good 
That did the libe for Fleance : if thou didst it, 
Thou art the nonpareil. 

Murderer. Most rojal air, 

Fleance is 'scaped. s» 

Macbeth. [Aside-I Then eomes my fit again : I had 
eise beeil perfect, 
Whole as the marble, fouiided as the rock, 
Äa broad and general as the casing air : 
But now I am cabin'd, cribb'd, confined, boiind in 
To saucy doubta and fears. — But Banquo's safe? 

Murderer. Ay, my good lord : safe in a ditch he bides, 
With twenty tronched gashes on his head ; 
Tbe least a death to nature. 

Macbeth. Thanks for that. 

\^Äside.'[ There the grown aerpent lies ; the worm that 's 

. fled 
Hath nature that in time will venom breed, 30 

No teeth for the present. Get thee gone : to-morrow 
We 11 hear ouraelves again. [Exi.t Murderer. 

Lady Macbeth. My royal lord, 

You do not give the cheer : the f east is sold 
That is not often vonch'd, while 'tis a-making, 
'Tis given with welcome : to feed were best at home ; 
From thence the sauce to meat is ceremony ; 
Meeting were bare without it. 

Macbeth. Sweet remembrancer ! 

19. the nonpareil, the aneqnaled one. 

31. my fit, i. e. , hia ' ague fit ' of fear and Büspieion, perfeet, 1. 1., 
perfect in security. 

23. oasing, encompassing, aU-snirounding, 
2[t. warm, a Email serpent. 
33, hcar ourseiveB, talk with eaeh other. 
33. the eheer, the ueual welcome. 
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Act III. Sc. iv.] MACBETS. ng 

Kow good digestion wait on appetite, 
And hcalth on both ! 

Lennox. May 't pleaee your highness sit. 

[The Ghöst of Bauquo enters, and sits in MACBETH*a 
place. 

Macbeth. Herehadwenowourcountry'shonourroof'd, m 
Were the graced person of our Banquo present ; 
Who may I rather challenge for unkindnesa 
Than pity for niiscliaiice I 

Boss. Hi3 absenee, sir, 

Lays blame upon his promiae. Please 't your highne^ 
To grace ua with your royal Company. 

Macbeth. The table 's füll. 

Lennox. Here is a place reserved, sir. 

Macbeth. Where? 

Lennox. Here, my good lord. What is 't that movea 
your highness ? 

Macbeth. Which of you have done this ? 

Lords. What, my good lord P 

Macbeth. Thou canst not aay I did it : never shake w 
Thy gory locks at me. 



39. " Mrs. Siddons, I believe, had an idea that Lady Macbeth 
beheld the spectre of Banquo in the aupper scene, and that her self- 
control and presence of mind enabied her to surmount her eonseious- 
ness of the ghaatly presence. This wouH be siipcrhuman, and I do 
not see that either the characteror the test bear out this supposi- 
tion." — ilfrs. Jameson, 

For diseussions aa to whether in a represcntation upnn the stage 
the ghost should 'visibly appe^r' to the audienee, see Furness, 

45. " As Boss speaks, Macboth turns to his seat and finds it füll. 
He Starts back, and looks round, to the surprise of the guests, who 
only See an erapty chair. At flrst (line 49) he thinlis it is an un- 
seemly practica! joke; then the truth breaks upon him, and ina 
low, broken Toice he addresses the ghost (line 50)."— OAranfiera, 
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120 MACBETH. [AeL tll. Sc. iy. 

Soss. Gentlemen, rise ; his highness is not well. 

Ladt/ Macbeth. Sit, worthy friends : my lord is often 
thus, 
And hath been from his youth : pray you, keep seat ; 
The fit is momentary ; upon a thought 
He will again be well : if much yoii note him, 
You ahall offend him and extend his passion : 
Feed, and regard him not. Are you a man ? 

Macbeth. Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on that 
Which might appal tlie devil. 

Lady Macbeth. proper stuff ! «o 

This ia tlie very painting of your fear : 
This is the air-drawn dagger which, you said, 
Led you to Duncan. 0, these flawa and starts, 
Impostors to true fear, would well become 
Ä woman's story at a winter'a fire, 
Authorized by her grandam, Shame itself ! 
Why do you make such faces ? Wben all 's done. 
You look but on a stool. 

Macbeth. Prithee, see f here ! behold ! look '. lo ! how 
say you ? 
Wly, wliat care I? If thou canst nod, speak too. w 

If charnel-houses and our grave niust send 
Those that we bury back, oar monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. \_ExU Ghoat, 

Lady Macbeth. IVhat, qnite unmann'd in folly? 

S5. upon a thonght, in a moment, 

sbitU, am Kurc to. extend hlB paagioii, protong his ät. 
flaws, gvisla üf emotion, atorms cf passion. 
Impostora to, impostors compaced to. 
Antboilzed by, given on Uie antborily of. 

58. Are y<ra » man 1 " This and Lady Jlacbcth's tliree following 
Speeches are burricd under-breath expostulations with her husband ; 
but his Speeches in reply are spoken only with the restraint at terror. 
At line 83 she addresses him in her soeietj way, and he so answera," 
—WhiU. 
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Act in. Sc. iv,] MACBETH. 121 

Macbeth. If I stand here, I saw him. 



Fie, for ehame 1 

Macbeth. Blood liath been shed ere now, i' the oldea 
time, 
Ere humane Statute purged the gentle weal ; 
Äy, and since too, murdere have been perform'd 
Too terrible for the ear : the time has been, 
That, when the brains were out, the man would die, 
And there an end ; but now thej rise agaiii, so 

With twenty mortal murders on their crowns. 
And push us from our stools : thie is more stränge 
Than auch a murder is. 

Lady Macbeth. My worthy lord, 

Your noble friends do lack you. 

Macbeth. I do (orget, 

Do not muse at me, my most worthy frionde ; 
I have a stränge infirmity, which is nothing 
To those that know me. Come, love and health to all ; 
Then I 'II sit down. Give me some wine, All füll. 
I drink to the general joy o' the whole table. 
And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miss ; « 

Would he were here ! to all and him we thirst, 
And all to all. 

Lords. Our duties, and the pledge. 

Re-enter Ghost. 

Macbeth. Avaunt ! and quit mj sight ! lefc the earth 
hide thee ! 
Thy bones are marrowlesa, thy blood is cold ; 

78. hnmane. Eitlier 'humane' or 'human.' The two meaninga aro 
not distingi/iished in Shaksperc by tho apelling. the gentle weal, 
" Ere humane Statute purged the common weal and made it gentle." 
Cf. I, vi. 3. 

SI. uortiil mnrdeTB, deadly vcounrls, each ' s death to nature.' 

85. muee, wonder. 

111. thirst, desireto drink. 

93. And all to all, i. f., all good wiehes to all. 
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122 MACBETH. [Act III. Sc. i7. 

Thou hast no speculation in those eyee 
Which thou dost glare with. 

Lady Macbeth. Tliiiik of this, good peers, 

But as a thing of cuatom : 'tis no other ; 
Only it spoila the pleasnre of the time. 

Macbeth. What man dare, I dare : 
Äpproach thou like the rugged Eussian bear, im 

The arm'd rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger ; 
Take any shape but that, and my flrm nerves 
Shall never tremble : or be alive again, 
And dare me to the desert with thj sword ; 
If trembling I inhabit then, protest me 
The baby of a girl, Hence, horrible shadow ! 
Unreal mockery, hence ! [Exif Ghost. 

Whj, Bo : being gone, 
I am a man again, Pray you, sit still. 

Lady Macbeth. You have displaced the mirth, broke 
the good meeting, 
With most admired disorder. 

Macbeth. Can such thinga be, "o 

And oYercome us like a aummer's cloud, 
Without our special wonder ? You make me stränge 
Even to the disposition that I owe, 
"When now I think you can behold such sights, 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 
When mine is blanch'd with fear. 

ns. epeoulation, intclligence, power ofTision, 'light of intellert,' 

105. If trembünff I inhabit tllen. ' If, when darcd to the desert, I 
thriiugh fear remain at home.' See Fumess, however. 

106, The baby of a girl, a girl's doli. Or, perb^ipa, ' the feeble chilfl 

109. displaoed, demnged or banished. 

110. admired, worthy of wonder, 'wondrong-strange.' 

111. OTsrcome ns, coine over ns, i. «., oveishadow us. " The point of 
the compariäon lies in the unexpectedness with which a cloud in .Sum- 
mer darkens the fields and then passes off again." 

113. Ton make me Strange, etc., i. e., yoa mafce me a stranser eveu 
to my own feelings. unaWe te comprphend the motive of my fear. 
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Act III. Sc. iv.] MACBETH. 123 

Hoss. What sights, my lord? 

Lady Macbeth. I pray you, speak not ; he growe worse 
and worse ; 
Question eiirages him : at once, good night : 
Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once. 

Lennox. Good night ; and better health im 

Afctend his majesty I 

Lady Macbeth. A kind good night to all \ 

[Exeunt all hut Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. 
Macbeth. It will have blood : they say blood will have 
blood : 
Stonea have been known to move and trees to speak ; 
Augures and understood relations have 
By maggot-piea and ohonghs and rooka brought forth 
The secret'st man of blood. What is the night? 
Lady Macbeth. Älmost at odda with morning, which 
18 which, 

119. stand not npon the order ol your going, i. e., do not be punc- 
tiliousabout going in tlie Order of your rank (asctiquette required], 

124. Augures, auguriea. naderetood relationB. " The utteranccs of 
birda are appareutly ealled relations" (Abbott). 

133. blood will have blood. " So transeendently oonvincing is the 
dramatist's art in this scene that. in a sense, it defeats his further 
purposes. All other tortures that Nemesis ean iiiflict npon Macbeth, 
seem superflous after this apocalypse of the inward hell which is 
devoiiring him. But the stern Shalfsperean ethies clemand adonble 
retribution upon the sinner. at the bar of the World, «s well as in 
his own breast. Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht, and the 
flramatist theretore mabes the crownioft outrage ftgainst Banquo 
not only a source of mental torture to Macbeth, but the beginning 
of his fall f rom power."— Boas. See also Moulton's Shakespeare aa 
a Dramatie Artist, p. 128. 

137. Almost at odds with morning. " Lady Maobeth, wom out hj 
the effort she has made to maintain her self-possession in the pres- 
enee of her giiests, nnswers briefly and mourufully to her husband'g 
questions. addin^ no word of comment, much less of reproaoh. 
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124 MACBETH. [Act III, Sc. iv. 

Macbeth. How say'st thoti, that Macdufl deniea bis 
peraon 
At oar great bidding ? 

Lady Macbeth. Did you send to him, sir? 

Macbeth. I hear it by the way, bat I will send : lae 

There 's not a one of them but in his house 
I keep a servant fee'd, I will to-morrow, 
And betimes I will, to the weird sisters : 
More shall they speak, for now I am bent to know, 
By the worst means, the worst. For mine own good 
All causea shall give away ; I am in blood 
Stepp'd in so far that, should I wade no more, 
Betuming were as tedioua as go o'er : 

138. How sa;'Bt thou. i. e., wLat Ray'st thou to ttis. 
133. betimes, early, Cf, 'timely,' II. üi. 51. 
138, as go o'et, as tn go rfer. 

Thiis the part was rendered bj Miss Helen Faucit, one of the best 
of all modern interpreters of Shakespeare " (Clarendon). 

" Another thing has always stmck me. During the sapper seene, 
in which Macbeth is haunted hy the spectre of the mnrdered 
Banquo, and his reason appears unsettled by the extremity of his 
horror and dismay, her indignant rebuke, her low-whispered re- 
monstrance, the sarcastio emphaais with which she combats hia siek 
fancies, and endeavora to recall him to himself, have an intenseness, 
a, aeTerity, a bittemess, whieh makes the blood creep. Yet wheo 
the guests are diamisaed, and they are left alone, she says no more, 
and not a syllable of reproaoh or scom escapes her ; a few words in 
snbmissive reply to his questions, and an entreaty to seek repose, 
are all she permits herseif to iitter. There is a. touch of pathos and 
of tenderness in this siience which haa always affeeted me beyond 
eipression ; it is one of the raost masterly and most beautiful traits 
of character in the whole play."— Jfrs. Jameson. 

128. " Not a Word is eaid by either Macbeth or Lady Macbeth 
abnut the events of the supper or aboiit Banqao's death. Whatever 
may be the reason for this, the effect of the conversation about Mae- 
duff is to eany the aiidience on without a stop to the Macduff 
episode. To such skilful deviees as this the play owes in great part 
ita eitreme rapidity of movement." — Manly, 
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Act in. Se. V.] MACBETH. 125 

Strange things I have in head that will to hand, 
Wliich must be acted ore they may be scann 'd, "o 

Lady Macbeth. You laeb the season of all natures, eleep. 

Macbeth. Come, we '11 to sleep. My stränge and self- 



Is the initiate fear that wanta hard use : 

We are yet but young in deed. {Exeunt. 

ScENE V. A heath. 

Thunder. Enter the three Witches, meeting Hecate. 

Mrst Witch. Why, liow now, Hecate I you look angerly. 

Hecate. Have I not reaeon, beldams aa you are, 
Saucy and over-bold? How did you dare 
To trade and trafflc with Macbeth 
In riddlea and affairs of death ; 
And I, the miatresa of your charms, 
The close contriver of all harma, 
Was never call'd to bear my part, 
Or show the glory of ocr art ? 

And, which is worse, all yon have done v> 

Hafch been but for a wayward son, 

138. vri.ll, ). B.p 'Ipurpose.' 

140. aoann'd.ciainiuedcioaely. Cf. IV. i. 145-149. 

141. tliB leaBon (the seasoning) of all natures, i. e., that which pre- 
serves and keeps all oaturca fresh. 

142. self-abnfie, self-dereptioii or aelf-delusion 'proeeeding from the 
heat-oppressed brain.' Füc ' stränge aud seif cf. 'seif and Yiflent' 
Lands, V. viii. 70. 

143. tha initiato fear, i. e., th« fear that attenda the first initiation 
inio a car«er of crime hefore 'hard ubc' haa hardened the conscienee. 

144. in doad, i. e.. in evil deed, in crime. 

Scene v.— In all probability this Bceoe was not written by Shatapere. 
The porHoDS of the text r<äected hy Richarf Grant White are, Act III. 
sc. V. : Act IV. sc. i. llnes 1-47, also from ' Sweet hodements.' line 98, to 
' niortal cUBtom,' and lines 125-133 ; Act, IV. sc. iii. lines 140-159 ; and 
Act, V. sc. Tili, linea 35-75. See Furness. 

1. angerly, angrily. 
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Spiteful and wrathful ; who, as others do, 

Loves for liis own ends, not for you. 

But make amends now : get you gone. 

And at the pit of Ächoron 

Meet me i' tlie morning : thither he 

AVill come to know hig destiny : 

Tour vessels and your spells provide, 

Your cliarms and every thing beaide. 

I am for the air ; this night I II spend so 

TJnto a diamal and a fatal end : 

Great bnsiness must be wrooght ere noon : 

Upoü the eorner of the moon 

There hangs a vaporous drop profound ; 

1 11 catch it ere it como to ground : 

And that distlll'd by magic sleights 

Shall raise such artificial sprites 

As by the strength of their Illusion 

Shall draw him on to bis confusion : 

He shall spurn fate, scom death, and bear » 

His hopes 'boyo wisdom, grace and fear ; 

And yon all know aeeurity 

Ib mortals' chiefeat enemy. 

[Music and a song within : ' Come away, 

come away,' etc. 

Hark ! I am call'd ; my little spirit, see, 

Sita in a foggy clond, and stays for me. [Exit. 

First Witch. Come, let 's make haste ; she '11 Boon be 

back again. \_Exeunt. 

15. Aoheron, a riTnr in Greece lielieved to be a passage tu the Iower 
worlii. Tho name is here applied to ' some foul tarn ür gloomy pool ' in 
the vicinity of Macbeth's Castle. 

26. «leightB, artifices. 

3T. artifieUl, made by art. 

39. confnsion, min, doatruetion. 

35. eeourity^ o'ver-coiiSdence restilting in carelessness. 
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ScENE VI. Forres. The Palace. 
Enter Lennox ajid anotlier Lord. 

Lennox. My former Speeches have tut hit your 
thoughts, 
Which can Interpret farther : only I say 
Things have been strangely hörne. The gracious Duncan 
Was pitied of Macbeth : marry, he was dead : 
And the right-valiant Banquo walk'd too late ; 
AVliom, you may say, if 't please you, Fleance kill'd 
For Fleance fled : men muat not walk too late. 
Who cannot want the thought, how monstrous 
It was for Malcolm and for Donalbain 
To kill their gracious f ather ? damned f act ! lo 

How it did grieve Macbeth ! did he not etraight, 
In pious rage, the two delinquents tear, 
That were the slaves of drink and thralls of sleep ? 
Was not that nobly done ? Ay, and wisely too ; 
For 'twould have anger'd any heart alive 
To hear the men deny 't. So that, I say, 
He haa borne all things well : and I do think 
That, had he Duncan'a aons under hia key — 
As, an 't please heaven, he shall not — they should find 
TVTiat 'twere to kill a father ; so should Fleance. so 

Bnt, peace ! for from broad words, and 'canse he fail'd 
His presence at the tyrant's feast, I hear, 
Macdnff lives in disgrace : sir, can yon teil 
Where he bestowe himself ? 

Lord. The son of Duncan, 

From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 

Scpne vi. — 1. hit, agrecd with, 

3. borue, conducted. 

4. pltiefl of, pitied by. 

8. oannot want, nan n-ant, f. c, Wlio is withoutthe tliocightf 
Sl. from, OD acuouDt of. btoad, plain-spoken. 
£5. holds, w[Cli holds. 
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12S MACBETH. [Ac;l. IIL Sc. vi. 

Lives in the English court, and is received 

Of the most pious Edward with such grace 

That the malevolence of lortune nothing 

Takes from his high respect. Thither MaedufE 

Is gone to pray the holy king, upon his aid » 

To wake Northumberland and warlike Siward : 

That by the help of these, with Him above 

To ratify the work, ■wo may again 

Give to our tables meat, sleep to onr nights, 

Free from onr feasts and banquets Woody knives, 

Do faithfnl homage and receive free honours : 

All which we pino for now : and this roport 

Hath 80 exasperate the king that he 

Prepares for some attempt at war. 

Lennox. Sent he to MaedufE? 

Lord. He did : and with an absolute ' Sir, not I,' « 
The cloudy messenger turns me his back, 
And hums, as who should say ' You '11 rue the time 
That elogs me with this auawer,' 

Lennox. And that well might 

Advise him to a caution, to hold what distance 
His wisdom can provide. Some holy angel 
Fly to the court of England and unfold 
His message ere he come, that a swift blessing 
May soon return to this our suffering country 
Under a band accursed I 

Lord. I '11 send my prayers with him. 

[Exeuni. 

29, is reoeived Of, in received hy. 

27. tiie moBt piOttS Edward, Edivard thu Confosur. 

30. npon hii aid, in bis aid. 

38. free bononrs, i. e., ' honoara without slavery. without dread of » 
tyrant.' 

41. oloudy. frnwiiing. tnins me his baok, " 'Me' is here aklnd af 
enclitio addiiig vivacity to the description. " (Oarendon). Cf. 'Knock 
me Oll ttis door.' 

48. Our country suffering under a hand accursed. 
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ACT FOUETH. 

SCBNE I, A cavern. In the middle, a loUing cauldron. 

Thunder. Enter tke three Witches. 

Mrst Witch. Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd. 

Seeond Witch. Thrice and once the hedge-pig whined. 

TMrd Witch. Harpier eries ' 'Tis time, 'tis time.' 

First Witch. Round ahout the eauldron go : 
In the poison'd entrails throw. 
Toad, that under eold stone 
Daya and night8 haa thirty one 
Swelter'd Tenom sleeping got, 
Boil thon first i' the charmed pot. 

AU. Double, double toil and trouble ; " 

Fire bnm and eauldron bubble. 

Seeond Witch. Fillet of a fenny snake, 
In the eauldron boil and hake ; 
Eye of newt and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 
Ädder's f ork and blind-worm's sting, 
Lizard's leg and howlet'a wing, 

Scene i.— Por a discussioo of the significance of the Weircl Siaters, see 
pp. 38-38. 

1. Üle brinSea (brindled) oat, i. e., Grimalkio, "A cat* from time 
immcmorial, Ima heen thü agent and feivoarite of witehcs " (WarbartoD). 

0. oold, — here dissyllabic (co'oH). 

8. BweltGr'd, ' caused to eiude hy heat ' (Skeat). 

13. Fillet, Blice. ■ A sliw of anake from the fens." 

5. " The imaginatioQ of the poets contemporary with Shakespeare 
ran riot in devising Igathsome ingredients for witches messes." — 
Clarendon, 
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l'Vr a charm of powerful trouble, 
Like a hell-broth boii and bubble. 

AM. Double, double toil and trouble; bo 

Pire bum and cauldron bubble. 

Tkird Witch. Scale of dragon, tooth oi woU, 
Witches' mummy, maw and gulf 
Of tlie ravin'd aalt-sea shark, 
Eoot of hemlock digg'd i' the dark, 
Liyer of blasplieming Jew, 
Gall of goat and slip3 of yew 
Sliver'd in the moon's cclipse, 
N'oae of Turk and Tartar'3 lips, 

Finger of birth-strangled babe *<• 

Ditch-deliver'd by a drab, 
Make tbe gruel thick and slab : 
Add thereto a tiger's ehaudron, 
For the ingredients of our cauldron. 

ÄU. Double, double toil and trouble ; 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 

Second Witch. Cool it with a baboon's blood, 
Then the charm is firm and good. 

Unter Hecate to the other three Witches. 

Hecate. 0, well done ! I commend your pains; 
And every one shaU share i' the gaina : *» 

23. maw. Cf. III, iv. 73. gulf, guUet. 

24. ravin'd, ravenous. 

26. blaspheminff, i. e.. in denying the divinitr of Christ. 

32. slab, slimy, thick. 

33. ohandron. entrails. ' Cauldron was a perfüCt rhyme, the l being 
thenailcnl' (White). 

30. "It is observahle that Shakespeare, on tliis great oeoasion, 
which involves the fate ot a king, multipliea all the cireumstanees of 
horror. The babe, whose finger is uaed, muat be strangled in its 
birth ; the grease must not only be human, btit must have dropped 
from a gibbet, the gibbet of a murderer ; and even the sow, whose 
blood is used, must have offended nature by devouring her own 
larrow. These are touehcs of judgmeiit and genius." — Johnaon. 
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And now about the cauldron sing, 
Liko elves and fairies in a ring, 
Enclianting all fchat yon put in. 

[Music and a song : ' Black spirits,' etc. 
[Heg ATE relires. 
f Wiich. By the pricking of mj thumbs, 
g wicked this way comes : 
Open, locka, 
Wboever knocks ! 

Enter Macbeth. 

Macbeth. How now, you Beeret, black, and midnight haga I 
What i8 't you do ? 

AU. A deed without a name. 

Macbeth. I conj'ure you, by that whieh you profess, w 
Howe'er you como to know it, answer me : 
Though you untie tbe winds and let them fight 
Against the churchea ; thongh the yesty waves 
Confound and swallow narigation up ; 
Though bladed corn be lodged and trees blow down ; 
Though Castles topple on their warders' heads ; 
Thongh palaces and pyramida do slope 
Their heads to their foundations ; though the treasure 
Of nature's germins tumble all together, 
Even tiU destruction sicken ; answer me m 

To what I ask you. 

First Witch. Speak. 

Second WitcJi. Demand. 

Tkird Witch. We 11 auswer. 

Mrst Witch. Say, if thou 'dst rather hear it from our 
moutha, 
Or from onr masters ? 

48. Cf. the Visit <if Saul to the witch uf Endor, I, Samuel, iiviii. 7-35, 

53. yesty, foaming, frothy like yeast. 

54. Confoutid. Cf. II, ii. 11. navigation, ships. 
59. eermios, germg, secds. 

ao. »loken, i, e., with BatJety, Ire surfeited. 
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Macbeth. Call 'em, let me see 'em. 

First Witch. Pour in sow's blood, that hath eaten 
Her nine farrow ; grease that 's sweaten 
From the murderer'a gibbet throw 
Into the flame. 

All. Come, high or low ; 

Thyself and office deftly show ! 

Thunder. First Apparitioii : an armed Read. 
Macbeth. Teil me, thou unknown power, — ■ 
First Witch. He kuows thy thought : 

Hear his Speech, but say thou nought. w 

First Apparition. Macbeth ! Macbeth ! Macbeth ! 
beware Macdufl; 
Beware the thane of Fife. Dismiss me : enough. 

\_Descends. 

Macbeth. Whate'er thou art, for thy good caution 

thanka ; 

Thou hast harp'd my fear aright : but one word more, — 

First Witch. He will not be commanded : here 's another, 

More potent than the flrst. 

Thunder. Second Apparition : a bloody Child. 
Secon4 Apparition. Macbeth ! Macbeth ! Macbeth ! 
Macbeth. Had I three ears, I 'Id hear thee. 
Second Apparition. Be bloody, bold and resolute ; 
laugh to Bcorn 
The power of man, for none of woman born so 

Shall härm Macbeth. [Descenäs. 

74. harp'd, stmck the key-note of. 

68. " The armed bead represents symbolicallj Maebeth's head eut 
off and brought to Malcolm by Macdufl. The bloody child is Mao- 
duffi untiraely ripped from his motber's worab. The ohild with a 
crown 011 his bead and a bough in his band is the royal Malcolm, 
who ordered his soldiers to hew thcm down a bough and bear it 'm- 
lore them to Dunsinaiis."— t^/o/i. 
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Macbeth. Then liye, Macduff : what need I fear of thee ? 
But yet I '11 make assurance doubly sure, 
And take a boiid of fate : thou shalt not liye ; 
That I may teil pale-hearted fear it lies, 
And sleep in spite of thunder. 

Thunder. Third Apparition : a Child crowneä, with a 
tree in his band. 

What ia this, 
That rises like the issue of a king, 
And weare upon hie baby-brow the round 
And top of sovereignty ? 

AU. Listen, but speak not to 't. 

Third Apparition. Be lion-mettled, proud, and m 
take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where eonspirers are : 
Macbeth shall never vanquiah'd be until 
Great Birnam wood to high Dunsinane hill 
Shall come against him. {^Descends. 

Macbeth. That will never he : 

"Who can impress the forest, bid the tree 
XJnfix his earth-bound root ? Sweet bodements ! good ! 
Eebellion's head, riae never, tili the wood 
Of Birnam rise, and our high-placed Macbeth 
Shall live the lease of nature, pay his breath 

84. take abond of fate, i. c, make the promise of fate irrevoeahle by 
killing Macduff, the only one whom he waa to 'beware.' 

88. round and top of »overeignty, the crown, ' the Iflp, or summit, of 



95. impreag, force into servii 
SS, bodementa, »nnouncemei 
9S>. the lease of nature, tho I 



84. "It will be noted, that, contrary to Holinshed, Shakspere 
luabea Macbeth cb&nge his intention in regard to MacduS at once : 
this obviates the neeessity ol introducing a motire for the change, 
whieh would impede the rapid moTement of the play." — Manly. 
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To tiDie and mortal cuetom. Yet my heart wo 

Throbs to know one thing : teil me, if your arfc 
Can teil so much : shall Banquo's issue ever 
Eeign in this kingdom ? 

All, Seek to know no more. 

Macieth. I will be satisfled : deny me this, 
And an eternal curse fall on you ! Let me know : 
Why einka that cauldron ? and what noise is this ? \^Hautboys 

First Witch. Show 1 

8econd Witch. Show ! 

TUrd Witch. Show ! 

All. Show his eyea, and grieve bis heart ; im 

Come like ahadows, so depart I 

A show of eight Kings, the last witA a glass in his hand ; 
Baxquo's G]\osi folloviing. 

Macbeth. Thou art too llko the spirit of Banquo : down ! 
Thy crown doea eear mine eye-balla. And thy hair, 
Thou otber gold-bound brow, is like the flrst. 
A third is like the former. Filthy haga ! 
Why do you show me this ? A fourth I Start, eyes ! 
What, will the line stretch out to the craek of doom ? 
Another yet ! A seventh I I '11 aee no more ; 
And yet the eighth appears, who beara a glase 
Which shows me many more ; and some I see iso 

That two-fold balla and treble sceptres carry : 
Horrible aight 1 Now I see 'tis true ; 
For the blood-bolter'd Banquo smiles npon me, 
And points at them for his. AVhat, is this so ? 

100. tnortal onstom, the custom to nMoh all mortals subiait> tlie cus- 
tom of dying, 

loe, noise, music. 

116. Itart, eyeB,— ' from youc sockets' (Clarendon), 'ftom sucli a 
Bight' (Itelius). 

117. tha erack of doom, ' the thunder-peal announcing tic last Judge- 
ment' (Clarendon). 

133. blood-bolter'd, i. c, n-ith hairmattediogethenvithclottcdblood. 
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First Witch. Ay, air, all thia ig so : but why 
Stands Macbeth thiis amazedly ? 
Come, sisters, cheer we up bis sprites, 
And show the best ot our delighta : 
1 11 eharm the air to give a sound, 

Wbile you perform your antic round, iso 

That this great king may kindly say 
Our duties did his welcome pay. 

YMusic. The Witchea dance, and then 
vanish ?vith Hecatb. 

Macbeth. Where arö they ? Gene P Let this pemi- 
cious hoTir 
Stand aye accuraed in the calendar ! 
Come in, without there ! 

Enter Lennox. 

Lennox. What 's yonr grace's will ? 

Macbeth. Saw you the weird sisters ? 

Lennox. K"o, my lord. 

Macbeth. Game they not by you ? 

Lennox. B"o indeed, my lord, 

Macbeth. Infected be the air whereon they ride, 
And damn'd all those that trust thera ! I did hear 
The galloping of horse : who waa 't came by ? "o 

Lennox. 'Tis two or three, my lord, that bring you word 
MacdufE is fled to England. 

Macbeth. Flcd to England ! 

Lennox. Ay, my good lord. 

Macbeth. [Aside.'] Time, thou anticipatest my dread 
exploits : 
The flighty purpose never is o'ertook 
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Unless the deed go witli it ; from thia moment 

The very flrstlings of my heart ehail be 

The flrstlings of my hand. And eyen now, 

To crown my thoughts with acts, be it thought and done : 

The Castle of Macduff I will surpriee ; iso 

Seize upon Fifß ; give to the edge o' the sword 

ITia wife, hie baboa, and all unfortunate souls 

That trace him in bis line. No boasting like a fool ; 

Thia deed I '11 do before this purpose cool ; 

But no more sights ! — Where are tbese gentlemen ? 

Come, bring me where they are. [üxeunt 

ScENB II. Fi/e. Macduff's Castle. 

Eiiler Lady Macduff, her Soir, and Boss. 

Lady Maeduff. What had he done, to make bim fly 

the land ? 
Rons. You must have patience, madam. 
Lady Macduff. He had none : 

His flight was madneas : whcn our actions do not, 
Our feara do make us traitors. 

Boss. Ton know not 

Whether it was bis wisdom or bis fear. 

Lady Macduff. Wiadom ! to leave bis Trif e, to leave bia 
babes, 
His mansion and hia titles, in a place 
From whence himself does fly? He lores us not; 
He wante the natural toueh : for the poor wren, 
The most diminutive of birda, will fight, m 

Her young ones in her nest, against the owl, 

1I>3. That traoe (follow) him in his line, that are of his lineage. 
Scene ii. — For commenls on thia scene, sce Notts, p. 191. 
7. his titles, hia poBSöKions, the tliinga ta whiuh he held the title. 
(Cf. üiU-Uccü.) 

9, the natural tonoh, i. «., lamily affeotion, manifesfed hy the wren 
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All is the fear and nothing is tlie love ; 
As little ia the wisdom, where the flight 
So runs againat all reason. 

Boss. My dearest coz, 

I pray you, sehool yourself ; bufc, for your husband, 
He is noble, wiae, judicioua, and best knows 
The flts o' the season. I dare not speak much further : 
Bat cruel are the times, when we are traitors 
And do not know ourselves ; when we hold rumour 
From what we fear, yet know not what we fear, so 

But float upon » wild and violent sea 
Each way and niove. I take my leave of you : 
Shall not be long but 1 11 be here again : 
Things at the worst will cease, or eise climb upward 
To what they were before. My pretty consin, 
Blessing upon you ! 

Ladif Macduff. Father'd he is, and yet he 's fatherleas. 

Eoss. I am so much a fool, ahould 1 stay longer, 
It would be my disgrace and your discomfort : 
I take my leave at once, [Exit. 

Lady Macduff. Sirrah, your father 's dead : m 

And what wiU you do now ? How will you live ? 

8on. As birds do, mother. 

Lady Macduff. What, with worma and flies? 

13. All ia the fear, i. e., ftar, not love, mUBt havu determined bis 

15, for, as for, as regards. 

17. tlie fita, the caprioes. Cf. ' the temper of the times.' 

19. Ilold rumoM, etc., i. e-, "when we Interpret nimours in accord- 
anee with our fear, yet Isnow notcxactly what it is we fear." Cf. King 
John, IV. ii. 144-146, "f find the peuple atrangely &nfasied, Possessed 
with mmoutB, füll of wild dreams, Not knowing what they feaj", but füll 

22. Eaoh way andmove. Possibly 'ea^hwaywemove' or 'float and 

äi. or elae olimh upward,—! reference to the wheel of Fortune. 

20. It (i. «., my teats) would be my diggrraoB. 
32. with Worms, on morins. 
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Son. With what I get, I mean ; and so do they. 
Ladt/ Macduff. Poor bird ! thou 'Idst neyer fear the 

net nor lime, 
The pitfall nor the gin. 
Son. AVhy should I, mother ? Poor birds they are not 

set f or. 
My father is not dead, for all your saying. 

Lady Macduff. Yea, he is dead : how wilt thou do for 

a father ? 
Son. Nay, how will yon do for a husband ? 
Lady Macduff. Why, I can buy me fcwenty at any 

market. 40 

Son. Then you '11 buy 'em to seil again. 
Lady Macduff. Thou speak'st with all thy wit, and yet, 

i' faith, 
With wit enough for thee. 

Son. Was my father a traitor, mother? 

Lady Macduff. Ay, that he was. 

Son. What is a traitor ? 

Lady Macduff. Why, one that swears and lies. 

Son. And be all traitors that do so ? 

Lady Macduff. Every one that does so is a traitor, and 

must be hanged. s» 

Son. And must they all be hanged that swear and lie ? 
Lady Macduff. Every one. 
Son. Who mnst hang tbem ? 
Lady Macduff. Why, the honest men. 
Son. Then the liars and swearers are fools ; for there 

34. lüns, bird-IJme. 

SS. gln. snare. 

3e. Poor bildl. "The emphasia is on ' Poor,' and the meaningis that 
in life, traps are not set for the poor, but for the rieh. The boy's preco- 
cious intalligcnce enhanceg tlie pity of his eurly death " (ClarendoD). 

37. for (i. e., in spite of) all your sayinar. 

47. swears and lies, i, e., swears allegianec and cummitä peijury, Cf. 
iine 51 for the litcml sense of tlio words. 
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are liars and swearers enow to beat the honest men 
and hang up them. 
Lady Macduff. S"ow, God help thee, poor monkej ! 
But how wilt thou do for a father ? so 

Son. If he were dead, you 'Id weep for him : if you 
would not, it were a good sign that I shouid quickly 
have a new father. 
Lady Macduff. Poor prattler, how thou talk'st ! 

Enter a Mesaengcr. 
Messenger. Bless you, fair dame ! I am not to you 
Itnown, 
Thoagh in your state of houour I am perf ect. 
I douht some danger does approach yoa nearly : 
If you will take a homely man'a advice, 
Be not found here ; hence, with your little ones. 
To fright you thus, methinks I am too savage ; to 

To do worse to you were feil cruelty, 
Whicb is too nigh your person. Heaven preserve you 1 
I dare abide no longer. \_Bxit. 

Lady Macduff. 'ffhither should I fly ? 

I have done no härm. But I remember now 
I am in this earthly world, where to do härm 
Is often laudable, to do good sometime 
Accounted dangerous folly : why then, alas, 
Do I put up that womanly defence, 
To aay I have done no härm? — What are these faces? 
Enter Murderers. 

59. poor monkey, a term of endeannent. Cf. ' poor fool.' King Lear, 
V. iii. 305. 

06, your st&te of honour, etc., j. e., "I am well aciluaiiited with your 
noble rank and charaeter." 

67. aoubt, suspect, fear. 

tiS. homely, hiimble. 

71). To frieht yott, in frighting yoa. 

71. feil, ficroü, dirc, dreadful. 

76, i 
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.^Vs^ Murderer. Where is your husband? a« 

Lady Macduff. I hope, in no place eo uiisanctified 
Where such as thou majst find him. 

Firsi Murderer. He 'e a traitor. 

Son, Thou hest, thou shag-ear'd viliain ! 
Mrsi Murderer. What, yoii egg ! , 

[Stabbing Mm. 
Young fry of treachery ! 

Son. He has kiU'd me, mother : 

Eun away, I pray you ! [Dies. 

[Exit Lady Macduff, crying ' Murderer ! ' 
Exeunt MnTdeTeis, foUowing her. 

ScEKE III, England. Before the King^s palaee. 

Enter Malcolm and Macduff. 
Malcolm. Let us seek out some desolate ehade, and 
there 
Weep our sad bosoma empty. 

Macduff. Let üb rather 

Hold fast the mortal sword, and like good men 
Beatride our down-fall'u birthdom : each new mom 
New widows howl, new orphans cry, new sorrows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it resounds 
As if it feit with Scotland and yell'd out 
Like syllable of dolour, 

Malcolm. What I believe, I 'U wail ; 

What kiiow, believe ; and what I can r 



Scene iii. — 3. mortal, death-giTine. good men, brave men, good 
regarded as eoldiera. 

4. bflstride. Bland over fo defend. Mrthaom, i. «., the land of our 
birth, our motlier country. 

6. that, so tbat. 

8. Like BjllabU of flolonr, asimjlarcryof grief. 
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A3 I ahall find the time to friend, I will. 10 

What you have spoke, it may be so perchance. 
This tjrant, whose sole name blistcrs our tongues, 
Was once thought honest : you have loved him well ; 
He hath not touch'd you yet. I am young ; but something 
You may deserve of him through mo ; and wisdom 
To o3er up a weak, poor, innocent lamb 
To appease an angry god. 

Macduff. I am not treacherous. 

Malcolm. But Macbeth is. 

A good and virtnous nature may recoil 
In an imperial charge. But I shall crave your pardon ; so 
That which you are, my thoughta cannot tranepose : 
Angele are bright still, though the brightest feil : 
Though all things foul would wear the brows of grace, 
Yet grace must still look so. 

Macduff. I have lost my hopes. 

Malcolm. Perchance even there where I did find my 
doubts. 
Why in that rawoess left you wife and chüd, 
Those preeioua motirea, those strong knots of love, 
Without leave-taking ? I pray you, 
Let not my jeaiousies be your dishonoura, 
Bat mine own safeties. You may be rightly just, so 
Whatever I shall think. 

Macduff. Bleed, bleed, poor country : 

10. to friend, fora friend, friendly. 

IS. Bole Hämo, immc alone, meie name. 

15. wiadom., i. e., it wcre wisdom. 

19. ma; reociil In an imperial oharge, i. e., 'may revert (to evil) 
□nder a king's command,' 

21, tralU]lo«e, cliaQge. 

S4. look ao. i. e., lite grace. "Vlrtoe ninst wear ita proper form, 
though tliat form be countcrfeited by villainy " (Johason). 

26. rawnegg, haste, noprotected condition. 

29. iealonsiOB, euspidcms. " Do not regarrl my suspicions as intended 
to disbonor you, but ta secure my owu safety." 
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Great tyranny, lay thou thy baeis surc, 

For goodness dare not check thee : ifrear thou thy wrongs ; 

Tlie title is affeer'd. Fare thee well, lord : 

I would not be the villian that thou thiiik'st 

For the whole spaee that 's in the tyrant'a grasp 

And the rieh East to boot. 

Malcolm. Be not offended : 

I speak not as in absolute fear of you, 
I think our country sinks beneath the yoke ; 
It weeps, it bleede, and each new day a gash *» 

Is added to her wounds : I think withal 
There would be handa uplüted in my right ; 
And here from gracious England have I ofler 
Of goodly thouaanda : but for all this, 
When I shall tread upon the tyrant's head, 
Or wear it on my sword, yet my poor country 
Shall have more vices than it had before, 
More Bufler and more aundry ways than ever, 
By him that shall sacceed. 

Macduff. What ahould he be ? 

Malcolm. It is myself I mean : in whom I know i" 

All the partieulars of vice so grafted 

3a. wear thou thy wTongs. (ho« isvarimisly interpreted to referto 
SfMtland. to tyranny, to Malcolm. 
34, ftffeer'd, confirmed, 

37. to boot, in addition ; literally, for m advantage. 
39. Ithink, 'Ibearinmindthat' (Rolfe). 
43. England, the kitig of England. 
47. Bhall have, is sure t» have. Cf. III. iv. 57. 

49. Wbat, who. 

51. partionlarB, ' special forma,' enumeratod in lines 60-100. 

50. "Wliy does Malcolm mako this self-oceusation f Parti y to 
try the temper of Maeduff's patriotisra. Por it is onl^ Maleolm's 
private sins that Ms suhject regards as 'portable.' When he adds 
that he lacks also ' the king-becoraing graces,' then MacduS's ' noble 
passion' shows itself." — CAomiers. 
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That, when they shall be open'd, black Macbeth 
Will eeera as pure as süow, and tlie poor state 
Esteem him aa a lamb, being compared 
With my eonfinelesB barms. 

Macduff. Not in the legions 

Of liorrid hell can come a devil more damn'd 
In evils to top Macbeth. 

Malcolm. I graut him bloody, 

LuxurioTis, avaricious, falae, deceitful, 
Sudden, malicious, smacking of every sin 
That has a name : bat tbere 's no bottom, none, bo 

In my voluptuousness r your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not flU up 
The eistern of my lust, and my desire 
All continent impediments would o'erbear, 
That did oppose my will : better Macbeth 
Than such an one to reign. 

Macduff. Boundless intemperanee 

In nature is a tyranny ; it hath been 
The untimely emptying of the happy throne, 
And fall of many kinga. Eut fear not yet 
To take upon you what is yours : you may to 

Convey your pleasuree in a spacious plenty, 
And yet seem cold, tho time you may so hoodwink : 
We have willing dames enough ; there cannot be 

52. open'd, uofolded,— a continuation of the metaphorin 'grafled.' 

65. oonfineless, bouudlese. 

57. to top, to overtop, to snrpSBS. 

58. luiurious, laseivious. 

59. sadden, violent, passionate. 
&4, aoatinent, Tcstraining, 

66, 67. Either Boundless intemperanee In nature, i, e., Want of con- 
trol over the natural appetitcs is a tyranny, or boundless intemperanee 
is in \\a very natnro a tyranny. " If the latter. the phraae illustrotes 
the Piatonic description of tlie overmastering passion in the soul, as 
being to a man what a tyraiit is lo a State." 

6fl. yet, iiotwithstauding. 
Tl. öonvey, eiijoy Bcoretly. 
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That Tulture in you, to devonr so many 
As will to greatness dedicate themselves, 
Finding it so inclined. 

Malcolm. With this there growB 

Ie my most ill-composed affection such 
A BtanclilesB avarice that, were I king, 
I aliould eut off the nobles for their lands, 
Desire liis jewels and tiiis other's liouse : so 

And my more-having would be as a sauce 
To make me liunger more, that I should forge 
Quarreis unjnst against the good and loyal, 
Deatroying them for wealth. 

Macduff. This ararice 

Sticks deeper, grows with more pemicious roofc 
Than sammer-seeinirig lust, and it hath been 
The sword of our slain kings : yet do not fear ; 
Scotland hath foiaons to fill up your will 
Of your mere own ; all these are portable, 
With other graees weigh'd. "» 

Malcolm. But I have none : the king-hecoming graees, 
As justice, verity, temperance, stableness, 
Bounty, perseyerance, mercy, lowliness, 
Devotiou, patience, courage, fortitude, 
I have no relish of them, hat abound 
In the division of each several crime, 

77. my ill-oomposed afliotion, my disposiüon compounded of evil 
quiilities. 

TS. stanohlesa, Insati^ble. 

8(1. Mb jewela, this nne'a jewela. 

82. that, 50tha(. forge, febricate, invent^ 

imer-Beeming, i. e., like the snmmer 
]iek9 deeper ' and does not pass away. 
ons, abundani^e, rieh harvesla. 
I. your mere own, your own absolutely. portable, beaiable. 

;. raliah, flavor. 

1. In tliB division of, i. e., in eyery funn of. 



it enduring, «bereaa 
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Act IV. Sc. iii.] MACBETH. I45 

Aeting it many ways. Nay, had I power, I ahoiild 
PoTir tbe sweei milk of concord into hell, 
Uproar the universal peace, coiifound 
All unity on earth. 

Macduff. Scotland, Seotland ! 100 

Malcolm. If such a one be fit to govern, speak : 
I am as I have spoken. 

Macduff. Fit to govern ! 

K^o, not to live, nation miserable ! 
"With an autitled tyrant bloody-scepter'd, 
When sbalt tbon see thy wholesome days again, 
Siiice that tbe truest issue of tby throne 
By bis own interdiction etanda aecoraed, 
Aad does blaspheme his breed ? Thy royal father 
Was a moat sainted king ; the queen that bore thee, 
Oftener upoii her kneea than on her feet, im 

Died everj day she lived. Fare theo wcU I 
These evils thon repeat'at upon thyself 
Haye banish'd me from Scotland. my breast, 
Thy hope enda bere ! 

Malcolm. Macduff, this noble passion, 

Child of integrity, hath from my soul 
Wiped the black scruples, reconciled my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Devilish Macbeth 
By many of these trains hath sought to win me 
Into hia power ; and modest wiedom plncka me 

107. luterdiotion, exclasion. The alluHon Is to the Papal interäicta 
deposiog disobedient sovereigns. MalcoltQ, in aaserting his ' conflneleaa 
harms,' sfood accursed by 'his own interdiction.' 

108. blupheme his breed, elnuder bis parentage. 

111. Died every day. i. «., ' ehe oBly lived spiritimlly.' 

112, repeat'at, tellefit. 

118. traina, artifices, devices, lures. 

119. modeat wiadom, et«., i.e., diatruat of myeelf holäs me bacli for 
' mine own aafeties ' from granting my confidence ' witb over-ereduloua 
haste.' Cf. tbe eonelnBion of his fothcr, the king, ' ' There ia no »rt To 
find the mi 

10 
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146 MACBETH. [Act IV. Su. i 

From over-eredulous haste : but God above '< 

Deal between thee and me ! for even now 

I put myself to tliy direetion, and 

Unspeak mine own detraction ; here abjure 

The taints and blamee I laid upon myself, 

Por strangers to my nature, I am yet 

Unknown to woman, never was forsworn, 

Scarcely have eoveted what was mine own, 

At no time broke my (aith, would not betray 

The devi! to his fellow, and delight 

A'o less in truth than lifo : my flrst falee : 

Was thia upon myself : what I am truly, 

Is thine and my poor country'a to command : 

WMther indeed, before thy here-approaeh, 

Old Siward, with ten thousand warlike men, 

Already at a point, was setting forth. 

Now we '11 together, and the cbance of goodness 

Be like our warranted quarrel ! "Why are you eilent ? 

Macduff. Such welcome and unweleome things at once 
'Tis hard to reconeüe. 

Enter a Doctor. 

Malcolm. Well, more anon. Oomes the king forth, I 
pray you? i« 

Doctor. Äy, sir ; there are a crew of wretched Bouls 
Tbat stay hie eure : their malady eonTinces 
The great assay of art ; but at bis touch, 
Such sanctity hath heaven given his hand, 
They presently amend. 

133, Tbat is, uosjiy, or recall, the evil things I have apokea againsC 
myself. 

125. Tor atranirets, ns Ijoing strangois. 

120. foraworn, poidured. 

135. at a point, prepared. 

138. thechanfls ot goodcBSS, et«. " May tlie ctance of success be as 
eertainHB the justice ofourquarrer' (Clareodon). See Furness. 

142. stay, wait for. CDüvinoes, etc., overpowers tlie greatest effort of 
skiU. 
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Malcolm. I thank yoii, doctor. [Exil Dootor. 

Maeduff. What 's tho diseaae lio iiieans 'i 
Malcolm. 'Tis caü'd the evil : 

A most miraculoiia work in this good king; 
Whicli ofteii, sinoe my iicro-njitüiin in Enslinid, 
I have Bcen him do. H<iw he soÜrits liciiveii, 
Himself best knows : biit Htniiif^fly-visitcd people, 1» 

AH swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to tlie eye, 
The more despair of Burgery, ho luires, 
Haiigiiig a golden stamp altoiit ttieir iieckg, 
l'ut on with holy prayei's : and 'tiM ttpoken, 
To the Buoocodinf; royiilty he leaves 
The hciiliiig benediotion. Witli tliis stränge virtue 
He hafch a lieacenly gift of pvoplu'ry, 
And snndry blcasings hang about his throne 
That speak him füll of graoe. 

Euter RosR. 
Maeduff. See, who comea here p 

Malcolm. My countrynian; bnt yet Iknowhimnot. 1» 
Maeduff. My ever gentle eoiieiii, welcome hither, 
Malcolm. I know him now: good (Jod, botin 
The means that makes ua atrangcra ! 

ffo.".'*- Sir, ami 

1411. the evil, the kinK's evil, Bcmfuln. Sit. Nutoü, p. 10 
1 to. Boliolts heaven, uinvc.i •■r im'vniln iitioii ln'iivi'ii Iiy 
ir,n. Btrangoly-viiited, ntnirmcly HlUicttd, ufflLft<><i witli 



ir.d. speak, lic>eprjik, prrrlaim. 
)ii^. betlmss, IT III. Iv. n:t. 

140. " Thi9 opisoilo is ot tho iiaturo of a cniirtlj comptiment. 
Biit it hfts a (ImninHc piirposp also. The pietiire oI tlio good King 
Ednnrd curtnK liis siibjects' ilisunl^rs is in stroiif; coiitrast to tlie 
tyranny anil cnicltj' of Mndii'l.h beyoml the bordet." — GhambeTS. 
Schiller, howevor, omitt^d tliis paasugo in his translation of Mac- 
beth. 
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148 MACBETH. [Act IV. Sc. i[i. 

Macduff. Stands Scotland where it did? 

Ross. Alas, poor country 1 

Almost afraid to know itself ! It caniiot 
Bit i'aU'd oiir mother, but our grave : whcro nothing, 
Hut wlio knowa iiotbing, ia onco secn to smilo ; 
Whero eiglia and groans and shrieks that rend the air, 
Aro made, not mark'd ; where violent sorrow eeems 
A modern epstasy ; the dead man 's knell im 

Ib thero scarce ask'd for who ; and good men'a livea 
Expiro before the flowera in tlieir caps, 
Dying or cre they sicken. 

Macduff. 0, relation 

Too nice, and yet too trEe ! 

Malcolm. What 'h the newesfc grief ? 

RosK. Tliat of an hour's age doth hiea the Speaker ; 
Eaoh minute teema o. new one. 

Macduff. How doea my wife ? 

RoBS. Why, well. 

Macduff. And all my children ? 

Ross. Well too. 

Macduff. Tho tyrant has not batter'd at their peace ? 

Rof!S. No ; they were well at peace whon I did leave 

Macduff. Be not a niggard of your speech : how 
goea 't ? iflo 

Rons. When I came hithcr to transport the tidinga, 
Which I liavo heavily hörne, thore ran a rumour 

■ TU. A iIiod«rn eoitair, itu (inliiinry (p^cf. 

172. flower« in thelr oaps, ". . . it Ijoiiia custtimHrywlth the Higli- 
landem. whcii on n iiiaruii, lu stick EpriRs of lieatli ia tliüir lioimetB."^ 
H. Bim'. 

173. or ere, IK-Üire. O.rolationToonlcB. «. «., iiarratiun looclaborate. 
ITS, doth bin tne ipsaker. — für tuucliing od ancient hist«iy instead 

of ' the newoBt stflte ■ of tliis rcTolt. 
176. teem«. briiiKf f.irth. 
182, heavily, witb a hnavy Leart, sadly. 
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Act IV. Sc. iii.] MACBETH. 149 

Of many worthy fellows tliat were out : 
Which -was to my belief witnoss'd the rather, 
For tliat I saw the tyrant's power a-foot ; 
Now is the time of help ; your eye in Scotland 
Would ereate soldiers, make our women flght, 
To doff their dire dietresses. 

Malcolm. Be 't their eomfort 

We are Coming thither ; gracious England hath 
Lent US good Siward and ten thousand men ; 190 

An older or a better soldier none 
That Chriatendom givoa out, 

Ross. Would I could answer 

Thia eomfort with the like ! But I have words 
That would be howl'd out in the desert air, 
Where hearing should not latch them. 

Macduff. What concern they ? 

The general cause ? or is it a fee-grief 
Due to some eingle breast ? 

Ross. 'So mind that 's honest 

But in it sharea some woe, though the main part 
Pertains to you alone, 

Macduff. It it be mine, 

Keep it not from me, quickly let me haTe it. soo 

Ross. Let not your ears despise my tongne for eyer, 
Which shall poaaess them with the hcaviest sound 
That ever yet they heard. 

Macduff. Ilum ! I guess at it. 

183. out, (. e.. In the fitld, in rovcilt, 

184. witness'd, made crcdihle. 

185. For that, because. power, arniy. 
188. doff, do off, put olf. 

191, IflS. There is no one that thcj Chriätian World declares ta be an 
older and a better soldier. 
IBd, latoh, eatcli. 

198. afee-ffrief, 'agrief that hathaaingle owner' (Johnson). 
197. Ho mind, i. e., tJiere is no mind that 's, ete. 
303. posscBS them, make them possessors of. 
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150 MACBETH. [Act IV. Sc. iii. 

Boss. Your Castle is eurprised ; your wife and babes 
Savagely slaughter'd : to relate the manner, 
Were, on the quarry of theae marder'd deer, 
To add the death of you. 

Malcolm. Mereüul heaven ! 

What, man ! ne'er pull your hat upon your brows ; 
Give sorrow -worda : the grief that does not speak 
Wbiapera the o'erfraught heart, and bids it break, 210 

Macduff. My ehildrcn too ? 

Ross. Wife, children, servants, all 

That could be found. 

Macduff. And I must be from thence ! 

My wife kill'd too ? 

Ross. I haye said. 

Malcolm. Be comforted : 

Let 's make ns medicines of our great rcvenge, 
To eure this deadly grief. 

Macduff. He has no children. All my pretty ones ? 
Did you say all ? hell-kite ! All ? 
What, all my pretty chickena and their dam 
At one feil swoop ? 

Malcolm. Dispute it like a man. 

Macäuf. I shall do ao ; bbo 

But I muat also feel it ae a man : 

aoe, luarry. a heap of slauglitereilgaine, 

210, Whispars (whispera to) tha o'Brfranglit (the oTerliuräencd) 
heart, and bids it Ijreak. Cf. the ' Sie must wecp or slie will die ' of 
The Princess. 

216, He has no ohildrea. For discossion as to whether Ice refera to 
Maebcth or to Malcolm, see Furness. 

SSO. Disputs it, i. c, fight with your grief. 

214. "The Situation has changed sinee the heginiiing of the 
scene. It is now Malcolm who is ansious to pash on to the eontem- 
plated enterprise, while Macdufl in his tum is deadened by personal 
grief, and desires only to ' weep his sad bo?om empty.' " 
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Act IV. Sc. iii.] MACBETH. 15J 

I cannot but remember such thinga werc, 

That were most preeious to me. Did heaTen loob on, 

Änd would not take their part ? Sinf ul MacdufE, 

Thoy were all Struck for tliee ! naught that I am, 

Not for thöir owii demerita, but for raine, 

Pell slaughter on their soula : heaven rest them iiow ! 

Malcolm. Be this the whetatone of your sword : let 
grief 
Convert to anger ; blunt not the heart, enrage it. 

Macdtcff. 0, 1 could plaj the woman with mine sm 

And braggart with luy fcongue ! But, gentle heavens, 
Cut Short all intermission ; front to front 
Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myself ; 
AVithin my aword's length sefc bim ; if he 'scape, 
Heaven forgive him too ! 

Malcolm. This tune goes manly. 

Come, go we to the king ; our power is readj ; 
Our lack is nothing but our leaye. Macbeth 
Is ripe for shaking, and the powers above 
Put on their Instruments. Reeeive what cheer you may ; 
The night is long that never finds a day. [E'j:e-un(. 24» 

835 naught worthless, vile. 

227 reat givc nst ta, giTe peace to. 

31S Convert to, change to. 

332 intflTmisBion, delay. 

.e37 Our laok, i.e., ' AI) that wc have left to do is to take leave ' (of 
tl.e kme). 

S39. Put ou, iutitt, sct to work. 
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ACT FIPTH. 

SoENE I. Dunsinane. Anie-room in the Castle. 

Enter a Doctor of Phyaic and a Waiting-Gentlewonian. 

Doctor. I have two nights watched with you, but can 
perceive no truth in your roport. Wlien was it she last 
walked ? 

Gentlewoman. Sinee his majesty went into the Seid, I 
have Seen her rise from her bed, throw hör nightgown 
upon her, unlock her closet, take forth paper, fold it, 
write upon 't, read it, afterwards sea! it, and again return 
to bed ; yet all this while in a most fast eleep. 

Doctor. A great pertnrbation in nature, to receive m 
at once the benefit of aleep and do the efEect8 of 
watching ! In this slumbery agitation, besides her Walk- 
ing and other actual Performances, what, at any time, 
have you heard her say ? 

Gentlewoman. That, air, whieh I will not report af terher. 

Doctor. You may to me, and 'tia most meet you should, 

Gentlewoman. Seither to you nor any one, having 20 
no witneaa to confirm my speech. 

Enter Lady Macbeth, with a taper. 
Lo you, here she comes ! This is her very guise, and, 
upon my life, fast asleep. Observe her ; stand elose. 

9cene i.^. nlg-hlg'owii, dressing-gown. Cf. II. ii. 70. 

11. tlie effeota, tue actions. 

13. of watoMng', of waking, i. c, pectaining m tlie waking honrs. 

13. itotual Performance B, i. e.. acts &s distinguished f^om thoaghts or 
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Act V. Sc. i.J MACBETn. 153 

Dortor. How came hIip by thnt light ? 

Gentlcwoman. Why, it stoocl by lier : ahe haa light by 
hercontinualiy; 'tie hnr comniimil. 

Doctor. Yoii Beo, her oycs an; opt'ii. 

Gmtlewnman. Ay, but tboir Sfiisc is fibiit. 

Doctor. What is it siie dous now ? Look, how ehe so 
Tubs her htinds. 

Oentlewomnn. It is an ftccuatomed nrtion with her, to 
seem thiis washiiig hör hamla : I have known her coii- 
tinuo in thls a f|Uiirtor of an hoiir. 

Ladfi Afnrhetk. Yet here 'a a K])ot. 
■ Ihr/or. Hark! sho speaks : 1 will sot down what 
comes from her, to siitisfy niy nimembrance the more 
atrongly. 

Lad;/ Marbnik. Ont, damned spot ! out, I aay ! One ; 
two : why, thim 'tia time to do 't. Hell ig miirky. to 

40. Hell ii mark;. " Slie cerUinly iniiigiiips herseif here talkiiig 
to Mnchetli, wlio (she suppüses) had just saiil ' IIcIl ia murky ' (i. e., 
hell in a disinsl place to go to in consE^iioncc of such a dccd), anil 
repents his words in conteinpt of liis cownniii'e." — SCffmtif. 

" Wc do not ngree with Steevens. Tlei' rccollpel.ions of the deed 
and its motives alteninte wilh rerolleüüiins of hpr «nhspquent re- 
morse and dread of fiitiirc pimishment." — Claivmlnn. 

"The retribution haa bpgiin. Wo see flrst Jts worhings in the 
soul of Laily Maoboth. Throughont phn is inoro spiritiial Ihan her 
husbimd, and with her it tjiltps the form, not of fear, hiit of remorsn 
— a brooding remor^io (hnt. i;rnil uiU 1 y iinalrinns evory nerw. Sho 
hns taten less and loss part in paoh sncpni'dinc criino; sineo nct iij. 
seene 4 ?hc hfts becn nhsent from Ihi' Rtiigc' ; rIip has alinost passed 
ont of the life ot her hiisbaiid. Yi't in hpr disonlerod brain, the 
delails of his orimcs jostle with llicpo of lier own. The stniKple 
with memorj and conwieniv has provpd loo mnch for her; her old 
self-pommand and Iriiimphant soverpij;nty of will are gonp." — 
Chninbern. 

"The eiit Icaves nothint; bnt pily for remorsp. nnd that is what 
shonld be left."—( Komment ot T/ie SnI'irdny Ri'vieie, London, 
March, 1880, on Elton Terry in thp slpcp-wnlliinß spone, 

See the Introduction, pp. 10-55, and the fwDtnotes to III. ii. 4-7. 
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154 MACBETH. [Art V. Sc. i. 

Fip, my Innl, ixe] a Roldier, und nfeanl? What need 
wo fciir whi> kiiowH it, wlion iiono can rsill oiir power 
to acootiiit? Vet who would have tliou,'^lit t!io old man 
to have had so muoh blood in him ? 

Pnrlor. Do you mark tliat i' 

l.tiily Mn'-helh. Tho tliane of Fife had a wife ; wliere 
is ehe now ? What, will thcse hands ne'er be clean ? 
Xo more o' that, my lord, no more o' tliat ; you mar all 
witli this startiiig. »" 

Dorfor. Go to, go to; you have known wliat you 
Bhould not. 

ileiitUimmnu. Slie has spoko what sho efiould not, I 
am Btiro of tliat : hoavon known wliat slic has known. 

Laihf Murhrlh. IJcrti'« tho smdl of tlie Idood stiU: all 
tlie perfumes of Arabia will not aweeten this little band. 
Oh, oh, oh ! 

Dortor. AVhat a sigh ia there ! The beart is sorcly 
cbargeel. «o 

Op.nilewoTnan. I would not have such a heart in my 
bosom for the dignity of the whole body. 

Dficfnr. Well, well, well, — 

Oenllewoman. Pray God it be, sir. 

DorioT. This diaease ie beyond my practice : yet I have 
known tbose which bavc walkod in their sleep who have 
died holily in tbeir beds. 

Lady Marheth. Wash yonr hands ; put on your night- 
gown ; look not bo pale : I teil you yet again, Banquo's 
buried ; he cannot come out on 's grave- v> 

Doitrir. Even so ? 

Lady Marbeth. To bed, to bed ; there 'a knocking at the 

ai. Oo to,-- a pliraae vritli vnrioiiB iiicinings. Iutp iin p:ipnwL.,n of 

."•n. »orflly oharg'od, heavily Imni.'iirvl. 

62, the diKnitF of the whole body, 'the queenly rank of the ladyher- 
»elf (Clar^milon), 
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Act V. Sc. ii.] MACBETH. 155 

gate : come, come, come, come, give me jour liand : what 's 
done cannot be undone : to bed, fco bed, to bed. [Fxii. 

Doctor. Will she go now to bed ? 

Gentlewoman. Directly. 

Doctor. Foul whiaperinga are abroad : imnatural deeds 
Do breed unnatural troubles : infected minda m 

To their dcaf pillows will discliarge their secrets : 
More needa she tlie divine than the phyeician. 
God, God forgive us all ! Look after her ; 
EemovG from her the means of all annojance, 
And still keep eyes upon her. So good night : 
My mind she has mated and amaaed my aight : 
I think, but daTe not speak. 

Gentlewoman. Good night, good doctor. 



ScENE II, The coitnfry near Dunsinane. 
Drum and colours. Enter Menteith, Caithness, 

Asaus, Lennox, and Soldiers. 
Menteith. The English power ia noar,led on by Malcolm, 
Hi3 uncle Siward and the good Macduff : 
Kevenges bum in them ; for their dear causea 
Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 
Excite the mortified man. 

Ängus. Near Bimam wood 

Shall we well meet them ; thafc way are they Coming. 
Caithness. Who knows if Donalbain be with bis brother? 
Lennox. I'or certain, eir, he is not : I have a file 
eo. infected mindi. i. e., mioda infected with ' unuatiiral de«ds,' with 

84. annoyanoe, injary. i. e.. of injuring heraelf. 

86, mated. bewildered, dazed. 

Scene ii.— 3. daar, deeply feit. 

4. alarm, call to arma. 

(). mortifted, dead ; or, pechapa, dead to the worid. 

8. file, list. 
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156 MACBETH. [Act V. Sc. ii. 

Of all tlie gentiy : thero is Siward's son, 

And many unrough youtha, that even now lo 

Protest their first of manhood. 

MenteÜh. What does tlie fcyrant? 

Caithness. Great Dunsinane he strongly fortifies : 
Seme ßay he 's mad ; others, that lesser hate him, 
Do call it Taiiant fury : but, for certain, 
He cannot buckle his dietemper'd cause 
Witliin the belt of rule. 

Ängus. Now does be feel 

His secret murders stieking on his handa ; 
Now minutely revolts upbraid his f aith-breach ; 
Thoae he commands move only in command, 
Kothing in love : now does be feel his title 20 

Hang looae about him, bke a giant's robe 
Upon a dwarfiah thief, 

MenteÜh. Who then sball blame 

His peeter'd senses to recoil and etart, 
"WTien all that is within him does condemn 
Itself for being there ? 

Caithness. Well, march we on, 

To give obedience where 'tia tmly owed : 
Meet we the medicine of tbo sickly weal, 
And with him pour we, in our country's purge, 
Each drop of us. 

Lennox. Or so much as it needs 

10. unronyh, bearälcss. 

11, Protest, etc.. proclaim or teatify to their early manliood. For 
' first of manhood ' cf. 'my near'st of life.' i. «., my inmost life, III. i. 118. 

15. hia distempered canse, "the disorganized parly, the disordered 
body oTor which he rulea" (Clarendon). 

18. minntely, happening every minute, rantinual. 

19. in eommand, ander the wcight of command, i, c. through fear. 
For the meaning of in, cf. IV. iii. 30. 

20. Nothing, 'often used adverbially.' 

23. pester'd, troubled. to raooil, for recoiling, 
27. the medioiae, the phygidan, i. e., Malcolm. 
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To dew the eovereign flower and drown the weeds. so 
Make we onr march towards Birnam. 

[Exeunt, marching. 

ScENE III. Dunsinane. A room in the castle. 
Enter Macbeth, Doctor, and Attendants, 

Macbeth. Bring me no more reports ; let them fiy all : 
Till Eimam wood remove to Dunsinane 
I cannot taint with fear. "Wliat 'a the boy Malcolm ? 
Was he not born of woman? The spirits that know 
All mortal consequences have pronoanced me thus : 
* Fear not, Macbeth ; no man that 's born of woman 
Shall e'er have power upon thee.' Then fly, false thanes, 
And mingle with the Eaglish epicurea : 
The mind I sway hy and the heart I hear 
Shall never sag with doubt nor ahake with fear. lo 

Enter a Servant. 
The devil damn thee black, thou eream-faced loon ! 
Where got'st thou that goose look ? 

Servant. There is ten thousand — 

Macbeth. Geese, villain ? 

Servant. Soldiers, sir. 

Macbeth. Go prick thy face and oTcr-red thy fear, 
Thou lily-liver'd boy. What soldiers, pateh ? 
Death of thy soul ! thoae linen cheeks of thine 
Are counsellors to fear. What aoldiers, whey-face ? 

Servant. The English force, so please you. 

Macbeth. Take thy face henee. {Exit Servant. 

Seene iii. — 1. them, i. e,, Üe ' &lse thanes.' 

3, tajnt, he infepted, 

5. all moTtal nonsequeiLoes. t. e., all caDsequecces pertainiiig to mor- 

fl. away hy, am direeltd hj. 

15. lily-livered, coirardly. paMh, fool. 

IS. tinen cbeeks. i.e., cheeks white tis linen. 

17. «ounaellörs to fear, i. «., thej incito fear in othera. 
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Seyton ! — I am sick at heart, 

TThen I behoM — Seytoii, I say ! — This push w 

Will cheer me ever, or disseat me now. 

I have lired long enough : my way of life 

Is fall'n into tlie sear, the yellow leaf, 

And that whicli should accompany old age, 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I must not look to have ; but, in tlieir stead, 

Curses, not loud but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 

Whicb tlie poor heart would fain deuy, and dare not. 

Seyton ! -.^ , r, 

Enter Seyton. 

Seyton. What 'a your gracious pleasure P 

Macbeth. What news more ? w 

Seyton. All is confirm'd, my lord, whieh was reported. 

Macbeth. I '11 fight, tili from my bones my üesh be 
hack'd. 
Give me my armour, 

Seyton. 'Tis not needed yet. 

Macbeth. 1 11 put it on. 
Send ont moe horaes, akirr the eountry round ; 
Hang thoae that talk of fear, Give me mine armour, 
How does your patient, doctor ? 

Doctor. Kot eo aick, my lord, 

As she is troubled with thick-eoming fanciea, 
That keop her from her rest. 

Macletk. Cure her of that. 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diaeased, *) 

an. pnBh, attack. Ci. the football phrase, ' in the push.' 
21. diBsettt, unseat Por conjectural nadings. see Fumeaa. 

23. " Maobeth's mention of himself as being now in the autumn 
of lue, and his antioipation of the period when he shall be old, is one 
of thoae touohes of long tiine System aticallf thrown in at ictervals, 
toeonvejtheBffeetof asuflieientlj elapsed period for the reignof the 
usurper since his murder of the preceding ttag, DuDcan." — Clarke. 
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Act V. Sc. iii.] MACBETH. 159 

Pluek from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Eaze out the ■written troubles of the brain, 
And with somo sweet oblivioua antidote 
Cleanse the stufl'd bosom of that perilous stufE 
Which weighe upon the heart ? 

Doctor. Therein tlie patient 

Must miniBter to himself. 

Macbeth. Throw physic to the dogs, 1 11 none of it. 
Oome, put miiie armour on ; give me my staff, 
Seyton, send out. Doctor, the thanes fly from me. 
Come, air, dispatch. If thou couldst, doctor, cast m 
The water oi my land, find her disease 
And purge it to a sound and pristine health, 
I would applaud thee to the very echo, 
That should applaud again. Pull 't off, I say. 
What rhubarb, senna, or what purgative drug, 
Would scour these English hence? Hear'st thou of them? 

Docior. Ay, my good lord ; your royal preparation 
Makes us Üear something. 

Macbeth. Bring it after nie. 

I will not he afraid of death and hane 
Till Birnam forest eome to Dunsinane, «» 

'orgetfalncsa. Cf. ' the iusane 
I. iii. 84. 

ataff, 'lanee' (Sclimidt), ' generars batua' (Clarendon). 
OBst the water, — a medical ttnn. 
baue, dcstraction, cuin. 



" Macbeth is still relying upon the predictions of the wcird 
6ist«r3, but the afflietion of his own thoiights. the desertions of his 
foUowers, the distressing condition of his wite, have brought him to 
such a stat« of restlessness and heartsickness that not the n)0$t 
absolute tnist in the predictions can avail him. Such a glimpse of 
him before the fulfilment of the propheeies, oould hardly have been 
omitted without ohanging the whole character of the end of the 
play." — Manly. 

"Thüs with eonsummato art . . . Shakespeare enables ustöestend 
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Doctor. [Aside.'] WerelfromDunsinaneawayandclear, 
Profit again should hardly draw me here. [Exeunt. 

ScENB IV. Country near Btrnam wooä. 
Drum and colours. Enter Malcolm, Old Siwaed and 
his Son, Macduff, Mehteith, CAiTnNEss, Angus, 
Lennox, Eoss, and Soldiers, marcMng. 

Malcolm. Cousins, I hope the days are near at liand 
That Chambers will be safe. 

Menteith. We doabt it nothing. 

Siward. What wood is this before us ? 

Menteith. The wood of Bimam. 

Malcolm. Let every soldier hew him down a bough, 
And bear 't before him : thereby shall we shadow 
The numbers of our host, and make discovery 
Err in report of us. 

Soldiers. It shaU be done. 

Siward. We leam no other but the confident tyrant 
KeejK still in Dunsinane, and wiU endure 
Our setting down before 't. 

Malcolm. 'Tis his main hope : lo 

For where there is advantage to be given, 
Both more and leas have given him the revolt. 
And none aerve with him bnt constrainöd tliinga 
"Whoso hearts are absent too. 

Scene W. — 2. that, when. notliliv, not. 

6. disoovery, reconuüitciing. Cf. King Lear, V. i. 53. 

S. HO other bat, i. e., nothing cxcept that. 

10. Our aetting down before 't, i. e., our besicging it. 

11. ' ' Thia passage as it Ertanda ia not capable of any satis&ctory es- 
planation" ( Clarendon). For conjectores, aee Famess. 

13. Botb more aad letii, the gieat and tbe small. 

to him a ecrtain raeasure of pitj, withoiit which the eompletel7 tcagic 
effeet would be lost. And this is helped by the return of something 
of his old couTage in tho aetual presoiice of dangor." — CliamherB. 
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Act V. Sc. v.;| MACBETH. 161 

Macduff. Let our just censures 

Attend the true event, and put we on 
Industrious soldiership. 

Skvard. The time approachea, 

That will with due decision make U8 know 
ffliat we shall aay we have and what we owe, 
Thoughts speculatiye their unsure hopea relate, 
But certain issue atrokes must arbitrato : so 

Towards which adyance the war. [Exeunt, marching. 

ScENE V. Dunsinane. WifMn the castle. 

Enter Macbeth, Seyton, and Soldiers, wilh drum and 

colours. 

Macbeth. Hang out our banners ou the outward walla ; 
The cry is still ' They come r ' our eastle's strength 
Will langh a siege to scorn : here let them lie 
Till famine and the ague eat them up : 
Were they not forced with those that should he ours, 
We might have met them darefu!, heard to beard, 
And beat them baekward home. [A cry ofwcfmen wifhin. 
What is that noise ? 

Seyton. It is the cryof women, my good lord. [Exit. 

Macbeth. I have almoat forgot the taste of fears : 
Tho time has been, my senses would have cool'd " 

To hear a nighfc-shriek, and my feil of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouae and stir 
As life were in 't : I have aupp'd füll with horrors ; 

14, jUHt oeftsures. Jast \s oaed proleptieaUy, s. e., " let ua act the 
part of true soldiers, that the ovont may prove our juügments just." 

19, 20. ' Let US act and not speculat«.' 

SO. srbltrate, determine. 

Scene v.— 5. tmoeä, ceinforred. 

11. feil of hair. Fetl is. litcrally, skin, My feil of hair is, thcn, my 
acalp of hair or simply my Iiair, 

13. a dismal treatlBe,— 'a ghost story. for example.' 

13. Ab. as if witi, on, t. «., supp'd on. 
11 
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163 MACBETH. [Act V. Sc. v. 

Direness, familiär to my slaughteroTia thoughts, 
Cannot once start me. 

Re-enter Seyton". 

Wheref ore was that ery ? 
Seyton. The queen, my lord, is dead. 
Macbeth. She should have died lieroaf ter ; 

15. onoe, cver. Start, startle. 

16. Th« qnean, my lord, ia dead. "It is ono ol the finest thoughts 
in the whole draras, that Ladj Macbeth should die before her hus- 
batiJ ; tor not only does this eshib t him in a new light, cqually 
intpresting morally and psych logically but it prepares a gradual 
softening o£ the horror of the eata^triphe Macbeth, left alone, 
resumes much of that connexion with bumanit}' whtch he had so 
long abandoned ; his thoughtfulneba becomes pathetic, hls sLckness 
of heart ftwakens syinpathy and when at last he dies the death oi 
a soldiar, the stem satisfaction with which we contemplate the act 
o{ justice that destroys hini is nnalluyud by feelings of personal 
wrath or hatred. His fall v a sacrifice not a butchery." — Tht 
Edinlurgk Review, July, 1840 

17. Bhe Bhauld have dled hereattar those profound words in 
which Shakespeare has en 1 Jii,d a whole ineiancholy life-philoso- 
phy: . . . This is the final i silt arriTtd at by Macbeth, the man 
who staked all to win power and glory. Without any underüning 
on the part of the poet, a Speech like this embodies an absolute moral 
lesson ." — Brandet. 

"She should have died hereafler, is supposed by some cditops to 
mean, 'Her death ought to have been postponed to a more appro- 
priale time.' This is also the Interpretation of the Davenant 
Version (167*), which rcads; 'She should have di'd hereafter, I 
bronght Her here, to see my Victi(m)es, not to Die,' But what we 
have here is not a reply to Seyton's announcement; to that there is 
no reply. The whole of Maebeth's speeoh, ineluding this line and 
the next, is apoken to himself, and with no thought of any listener. 
Sceue iii. had shown him to us, siek at heart and despairing of 
happiness or honor. deserted by his followers, and keenly sensible 
what a miserable failuro he had made of his life. In this scene he 
reaehea a lower depth of misery. Not only does he feel the failure 
of his own life, he regards life itself as without pnrpose or aignifi- 
eanee. With the death of his wife has passed away the last person 
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Act Y. Sc. y.] MACBETH. 163 

There would have bcen a time for such a word. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in this petty paeo from day to day, so 

To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays have liglitod fools 

The way to duaty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 

Life 's but a Walking sliadow, a poor player 

That struta and frets hie hour lipon the stage 

And then is heard no moro : it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, füll of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing. 

31. reoorfled time, " time of which a record sMl be kept as opposed 

toetfiiiity" (D algleiBh). ^ 

attachod to hira by nnj other bond tlian fear. In a sort of be- 
nambcd silence he has reeeived tlie announceraent of the breaking 
of hia last human tie, and slowlj all his desolation, hearUickncss, 
sense of lite's (ailure, shape themselves into the feeling that nothing 
ruakes any difforence. 'She woiild havc had to diesomeday; there 
Would have come a, time for such an anDouncement. Why wiah to 
postpone it tili to-morrow? Postpone as you will, morrow follows 
morrow in tue same petty, meaningless eourse, and lands us at last, 
decoived and bcfooled, in the dust of an endless death.' 

Many editors. of eourse, have maintained this Interpretation of 
should as 'would inevttably,' but it was from Professor Kittredge 
that I first leamed to see that what STaebeth says here about life is 
no mere untimely utterance of unmotived pessimism, but grows 
immediately out of the dramatic Situation, and that the eonnection 
between the parts is perfect," — Manly. 

In "his [Salvini'a] reeeption of the news of Lady Maelieth'a 
death, there is a sineerity of grief in hisiielivery of the words, 'She 
should have died hereafter,' with which he drops into his ehair and 
buries his face for a moment in his hands: then, with a sudden 
sense of the monotony and wearineas of his hateful career, he ex- 
claims, 'To-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow,' etc.,— with the 
fretful disgust o( an insatiably selfish man, rather than tho melan- 
choly of an afflicted one." — The Century Magazine, November, 1881. 

Consider whether Salvini's 'fretful disgust' in the rcnderingof 
theso lines appeale to you, or whether, on the eontrary, it les.sens the 
Pathos of Macbeth's Situation and Inwers the tone of the passage. 
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Enter a I 
Thou comeat to uae thy tongue ; thy story quickly. 

Messenger. Gracioua my lord, so 

I should report that whieh I say I saw, 
But know not how to do it. 

Macbeth. Well, say, sir. 

Messenger. As I did stand my watch upon the hill, 
I look'd toward Bimam, and anon, mothought, 
The TFOod began to move. 

Macbeth. Liar and slave ! 

Messenger. Let me endure your wrath, if 't be not so : 
Within this three mile may you see it Coming ; 
I say, a moTing grove. 

Macbeth. If thon speak'st false, 

Upon the nest troe shalt thou hang alive, 
Till famine cling thee : if thy speeeh he aooth, *» 

I eare not if thou dost for me aa much. 
I pull in re Solution, and begin 
To doubt the equivocation of the Send 
That lies like truth : ' Fear not, tiU Birnam wood 
Do come to Dunsinane ; ' and now a wood 
Cornea toward Dunsinane. Arm, arm, and out ! 
If this which he avouches does appear, 
There ia nor flj'ing hence nor tarrying here. 
I 'gin to be arweary of the aun, 

And wish the eatate o' the world were noif nndone. eo 
Ring the alarum-bell ! Blow, wind 1 come, wrack ! 
At leaat we '11 die with hamess on our back. 



31, I shoiiia report. I onght to report. 
40. flling thee, shrivel thee up. 

43. pull in. rein in, check, i. e., as & hotse is cbeckecl. Fall and also 
lalf have heaa suggested aa emendations. 
50. the estate o' the woria, 'the world'a settled order' (Clarendon), 
5ä, harnesB, armor. 
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ScENE VI. Dunsinane. Before flie Castle. 

Drum and cohurs. Enter Malcolm, Old Siwabd, 

Macbuff, and their Army, with boughs. 

Malcolm. Now near enough ; your leavy screens throw 

And ahow like those you are. You, worthy uncle, 
Shall, mth my eousin, your right noble son, 
Lead our firat battle ; worthy Macduff and we 
Shall take upon 'a what eise remains to do, 
According to our order. 

Siward. Fare you well. 

Do WG but find tlie tyrant's power to-night, 
Let US be beaten, if we cannot fight, 

Macduff. Make all our trnmpets epeak ; gi?e them all 
breath, 
These clamorous harbingers of blood and death. lo 



ScENE VII. Another pari of iheßeld. 
Älarums. Enter Macbeth. 
Macbeth. They have tied me to a stake ; I eannot fly, 
But bear-like I must fight the course. What 's he 

Scene vi.— 1. leaTj, leafy. In JCiieft Ado About Xothing, II, iii. 75, 
teary rhymes witli Äeauy. 

2, show, appear. 

4. batÜB, batlalion, di^ision, 

B. Order, platiof battlo. 

Scene vii. — 1. In bear-baitiiig the liear wss tied to a stako and several 
dogs set on him at once, Each attack was called a 'course.' Cf.a'bout' 
in (encing, » ' round ' in prize-fighting. 

1. See in Kemltaorth the petitJon of the keeper of a bear-garden 
prajing the Queen to close up the plajhouse of onc William Shaks- 
pere on the ground that the plavs were proving so attraetive as to 
diminish the attendance at the bear-garden, 'the uurse of Engiish 
manly courage.' 
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166 MACBETH. [Act V. Sc. vii. 

That was not bom of woman ? Such a one 
Am I to fear, or none. 

Enter Young Siwaed. 

Young Siward. What is thy name ? 

Macbeth. Thou 'It be afraid to heav it. 

Young Siward. 'So ; thoiigh thou eall'st tbyself a 
hotter name 
Than anj ia in hell. 

Macbeth. My name 'a Maebeth. 

Young Siward. The devil himself could not pronounce 
a title 
More batefal to mine ear. 

Macbeth. Iso, nor more fearful. 

Young Siward. Thon liest, abhorred tyrant ; with my 
sword 10 

I '11 prove the lie thoK speak'st. 

[Theyfighty and YouNfi SiwA-Kd is slain. 

Macbeth. Thou wast born of woman. 

Bnt Bwords I emile at, weapons laugh to scorn, 
Brandish'd by man that 's of a woman bom. [Exit. 

Älarums. Etiter Macdl'FP. 

Macduff. That way the noiseis, Tyraut, show thy face t 
If thon be'at slain and with no atroke of mine, 
My wife and chüdren's ghost will haunt me still. 
I cannot strike at wretched kerns, whoae arms 
ÄJ^& Hred to bear their staves : either thou, Macbeth, 
Or eise my sword, with an unbatter'd edge, 
I eheathe again undeeded. There thou shouldst be ; so 
By this great clatter, one of greatest note 
Seems bruitcd : let me find him, fortune ! 
And more I heg not. [^Exit. Älarums. 

16. will baunt me atill, will baunt me ever. 

IS. fltavea, spcar stavcs, lances. The a has the sound of o in nrm. 
either thou, The liiie as it slaiids is incomplete. 

19. undeeded. i. e., ha\'iiig done no deed of slanghter. 

22. bruiCed, reported with claiuor, annonoced. 
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Act V. Sc, viii.] MACBETH. iß^ 

Enter Malcolm and Old Siwaed. 

Siward. T]iigway,niylora; thecastle'agentlyrender'd: 
The tyrant'a people on both sides do fight ; 
The noble thanes do bravely in the war ; 
The day almost itself proiesaes yours, 
And little is to do. 

Malcolm. We have met witli foeg 

That stribe beside us. 

Siivard. Enter, sir, the Castle. 

\_Exeunt. Alarum. 

ScEiTE Vin. Änother pari of tließeld. 
Enter Macbeth. 
Macbeth. Whj should I play the Roman fool, and die 
On mine own sword ? whiles I see lives, the gashes 
Do better upon them. 

Enter Macduff. 

Turn, hoU-hound, turn ! 
, Of all men eise I have avoided thee : 
But get thee back ; my aoul is too mueh eharged 
With blood of thine already. 

Macduff. I have no words : 

My voice ia in my eword, thou bloodier villain 
Than terms can give thee out ! [They fighi. 

Macbeth. Thou losest labour : 

As easy mayst thou the intronchant air 

24. irently render'd. yieldod without a stnigele. 

30. atrlke beside us, ■ deliberately mies üb' (ClareodoD), 'fight by 
ouraidüä' (Delius), 

Scene viii.— 1. play tlie Boman fool, i. «., commit suicide, as did 
BnitUH, Qiasius, Cäto, Antony, etc. 

4. Of all men eise. An instanceof theconfustonof twoconstmctions 
in superlatives.' Cf. 'The fairost of herdaughteis, Eve.' 

9. iatrenohant, icdivisible, 'retaining no tiacc of a cut.' Cf 'tlie 
woundlessair,' IV. i. 44, and 'the air un-nlüorable,' JJonikl, I. i. 148. 
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168 MACBETH. [Äet V. Sc. viii. 

IVith thy keen sword impress aa make me bleed : "> 

Let fall thy blade on vulnerable erests ; 
I bear a charmod lifo, wMeh must not yield 
To one of woman bom. 

Macduff, Despair thy charm, 

And let the angel whom thou still hast servod 
Teil thee, Macduff was from bis mother'a womb 
tTntimelj ripp'd. 

Macbeth. Äccursed be that tongue that teils me so, 
Por it hath cow'd my better part of man ! 
And be these juggling 6ends no more believed, 
That palter with us in a double sense ; so 

That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope. I '11 not fight with thee. 

Macduff. Then yield thee, coward, 
And live to be the show and gaze o' the time ; 
We '11 have thee, as our rarer monsters are, 
Painted npon a pole and underwrit, 
' Here may you see the tyrant.' 

Macbeth. I will not yield, 

To kiss the ground before young Malcolm's feet, 
And to be baited with the rabble's curse, 
Though Bimam wood be come to Dunsinane, m 

And thou opposed, being of no woman bom, 
Yet I will try the last : before my body 

IS. a oharmed life. "In the clays of chivalry, the champion'B arms 
beiog cererooniously bleaaed, eaci toob an oath that he used no charmed 
weapons. Macbeth,accordiiig tothelawof armsjOrperhapaonlymallu- 
EiDii lA thia cnatom, teils MaMuff of tlic SGcnrity he had in the predic- 
tjon of the spirit" (Uptoii). must aot yield, is destined or is under 
Obligation not to yiold. 

14. the angel. genius, demon. Cf. V. v. 43. 

18. mj hetter part of man, i. e., the hetter part of my maohooä, my 

20. paltfii, cqiiivocate. See Snider. p. 194. 

23. Painted upon a pole, i. e.. on doth suspended on a pole. 

2ä. baited, — as a bear is baited by dogs. 
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Act V. Sc. vii),] MACBETH. 169 

I throw my warlike shield : lay on, Macduff ; 

And damn'd be him that first cries ' Hold, enougli ! ' 

[Exeunt, fighting. Älarums. 
Retreat. FlourisJi. Enter, witk drum and colovrs, 
Malcolm, Old Siward, Ross, tke other Thanes, and 
Soldiera. 

Malcolm. I would the friends we miss were saf e airived. 

Siward. 8ome rnuat go off : and yet, by these I aee, 
So great a daj as this is cheaply bonght. 

Malcolm. MacdufE is missing, and your noble aon. 

Mass. Your son, my lord, has paid a soldier's äebt : 
He only liyed but tili he was a man ; w 

The whieh no eooner had bis prowesa confirm'd 
In the unslirinking Station where he fought, 
But like a man he died. 

Siward. Then lie is dead ? 

Ross. Ay, and brought off the field : your cause of sorrow 
Must not be measiired by bis worth, for then 
It hath no end. 

Siward. Had he bis hurts before ? 

Jioss. Ay, on the front. 

Siward. AVhy then, God's soldier be he ! 

Had I aa many sona as I have haira, 
I would not wish them to a fairer death : 
Aud so hia knell is knoll'd. 

34. "In ' daniii'd te &!m,' perbaps let, or Bome such word, was im- 
plied" (Abbott). 

36. go off, dio. 

42. the -nnahrinkinff Station, 'nnshrinkingatUtude' (Moheriy), 'tlie 
po3t fvoiB whieh he did not flinch ' ( Clarendon ). 

44. your oauae of sorrow, yonr sorrow. 

4S>. wiah them to a fairer death. " In Elfzabcthan English one may 
either wisli thiugs for a person or wish the peison to the thinge." 

50, his knell isknoU'd. i.e., "thpre isnoneed togiTewaytofnrther 
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170 MACBETH. [Act V. Sc. viii. 

Malcolm. He 's worth more sorrow, to 

And tliat I '11 spend for him. 

Siward. He 's worth no more : 

They say he parted well and paid his score : 
And so God be with liim ! Here comes newer comiort, 
Be-enter JMäcdcff, wilh Macbeth's heaä. 

Macduff. Hau, king ! for so thou art : behold, where 
Stands 
The usurper'a carsed head : the time is free : 
I see thee compass'd with thy kiiigdom'a pearl, 
That speak my salutation in their minda ; 
Whose Toices I deaire aloud with mine : 
Hai!, King of Scotland ! 

^li- Hail, King of Scotland ! 

[Floitrish. 

Malcolm. We shall not spend a large exponse of time e» 
Before we reckon with your several loves. 
And make us even with yon, My thanes and kinsmen, 
Henceforth be earls, the first that ever Scotland 
In euch an honour named. What 'a more to do, 
AVhich would be planted newly with the time, 
As calling home our oxiled friends abroad 
That fled the snares of watchfnl tyranny, 
Producing forth the crnel ministera 
Of this dead bntcher and hia fiend-like queon, 

lamcntatioü." " Do you think that the cid soldler is concealiiig he- 
neath brave words the great grief in hia heart, or has lie been so long a 
soldier that he can talk: honestly in thia way?"— Riftee. 

53, partfld well, departed well, i. e., died nubly. 

50. thy kingdom's pearl, thy kingdom's omament, t. «., the nobility. 

61. yonr seyeral loves, the love of each of you. 

68. Producing forth,— in Order tu puiiish. 

eo. fiend-lüe queen. See note to lino 34. Aecording to Clark 
ftnd Wrigiit thU charact«rizatioii of Lady Macbeth in all probability 
was not writlen by Shakspere. 
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Act V. Sc. vüi,] 



MACBETH. 



Who, as 'tis thought, by seif and violent hands w 

Took off her life ; this, and what needf ul eise 

That calls upon ua, by the grace of Grace 

We will perform in measvire, time and place ; 

So thanks to all at once and to each one, 

Whom we invite to see us crown'd at Seone. 

l^Fiourish. Ezeunt. 

"Shalispere pursues Macbeth no fartlier. He doea not follow 
him Witt yearning eonjecture, as Mr. Browning follows the muc- 
derer of his poem, The Ring and ihe Book, 

'InW thatsad, obscure, Sequester'«! stafe, 
Whece God unmakes biit to remake tlie soul 
Hu eise made fiist in vain.' " 
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NOTES. 



ACT I. 

Scene i. 

1-10. " The verse with. four aecents 13 rarely nsecl hy Shakespeare, es- 
cept wlien witcliea or other estraordinary beings are introdueed an 
speakiog. Then he often usea a Terse of four accente mith rbyme" 
(Abbott, 804). 

"Beath was formerly writteo heih, and so would rhymo witli Mac- 
beth" (Deighkin). 

S. or ia rnin. " The q,ueEtioD is not whieh of the thrce they ehould 
meet in, but when they should meetfor their incantations" (Jennens). 
Seme editors, therefore, adopting Hanmet'a emendatiun of the test, read 

12. Hover. See Abbott, 4B6. 



3, 5. Bcrifeant, trisyllabic. Hail, dissyllahio. See Abbott. 479, 484. 

6. ßay to the ki»g, etc., i. e., teil the king what you know of the 
battle. 

10. for tothat. "rohenee roeans motion, ' with a view t«,' ' für an 
end'" (Abbott^ 18fi]. 

13. Of. See Abbott^ 171. 

21. Whioh ne'er shook hajids. "Theto ia some ioetirable corruption 
of the fest here" (Clarendon). Aa it Stands, the anteecdent of irfticft 
Is perhaps -Miwiett. Koppel, however, makes it eiatie, "who neTerfonnd 
tima for the preliminary formaiiUes of a dnel, i. e., ghaking hands with 
and bidding farewell to the Opponent." Capell's change of Wkich ne'er 
to And ne'er is adopted in some ediüons. White snggesis tbat if thcse 
four words, Wkich ne'er akook kanda, were omitted, as they might well 
be, both aense and rhythm would be complete. 

83. Cf. "Thenfrorathe navel to the throat at once He riptold Priam," 
Dido, Qfteene of Oirthane, The tesult of a stiokt upward ia roforrcd to in 
Dante, Puryatory, xsviii., 

" How is Moharonied mangled ! before tne 
Walks Ali weeping, /rom tke cftin Äis face 
CiqfJ to Oie forelock." 
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174 MACBETH. [Act 1. Sc. iii. 

34. oaptaina, trisrtkbic, i. e., c(tp(t)teiDs. See Abbott, 477. 

37. oracka, tharges, — an eiample of metonyoiy, the effett being put 
for the cause. 

40. memorize another Golgotha, i. e., make meniorable another place 
of death like the Gulgotha, or 'place of a skuU,' where Christ was 
crucified. 

43. So welJ. See Abbott, 275. 

4T. That seeme to speak. Cf. lady Macboth'a words in I. v. G4, 
" Your fe«e, my tliane, is as a bcot where men 
May read etrange mattors." 

4S. flout the Bky. "We must suppusu," eays CSmmbers, "that Boss 
Ib referring, ianTiTid historic present, tothe moment of the firet attock, 
when the Scotch were ' cold ' with. aUrm." Keightley, howeTec, reads 
IHd floDt the sky. 

SS-55. The thane af Cawdoi. "What issaid of tlie thane of Cawdor, 
lines 53, S3, is iuconsistent witli what foltows in scene iii. lines 72, TS, and 
IIS seq.." (Clarendon). For a vigorous Statement of Ulis chaige of in- 
cooaistency. eec Johnson, quoted b; Fumess in a Qote to line 64. Is the 
impücatiOD inevitablc that Cawdor assiated Norway in perfonf Wa^ it 
Cawdot or Norway that Maebefli 'confronted' with self-eomparisons? 
If the suppoeition be allowable that Cawdor's aäsjatance was * hiddea 
belp and vantage,' does tbis mateiially lessen the inconsistency in the 
referenees to bim? Or one may bere recail the view that (.is slated by 
Barrett Wendeil), " ifatbeth^ in its present condition, is evidently in- 
complete,— eitber an nnflnisbed sketch, oranabridgroent of afiiiished 
play." If the latter, apparent inconsisteocies woutd be explained by 
tbis 'reliandüng' of the play for tlie stage. 

54. Till that. For ttnf BBacoiijunctional affis. see Abbott, 287. 

55. self-oomparlEonB, i. e., " coinparisons betwecn their two selvea. 
Belf can niodify the aense of a word with which it is compouuded in 
almost any lashion. Thus, 'self-bome anas' in Eichard II, li. 3. 80, i. e., 
arms diyided against themselvea, eivil war." — Chambers, 

58. That now. 'Sobefore that iBTery frequently omitt*d' (Abbott, 
383). Cf. I. Tli. 8 ; II. ii. 7, 24, Für the veiae, see Abbott, 511. 

59. Horways' king, i. e.. the king of the Norwegians. See Abbott, 433. 
61. Saint Colme'B inoh, a small Island in the Firth of Edinburgh. 

^Inch or inse. in Erse, signifies an Island ' (Collier). 

63. dollaiB. The ose of tbis word here is an anachronisn:], as was the 
reference t« eannoivi m line 37, "The dollarwaa ärat coined abont I51S. 
in the Valley of St. Joachim, in Bohemia, whencc ils name, ' Joachim's- 
thaler' ; 'thaJer,' 'doUar' " (Clarendon). 

Scene Iii. 

S. Killing' 8wine. Sieevens citBa Ä Delecliori of DamaaMe Drifte« prac- 

tisedbyThreeWitclifs,ete.[l57i)),". . . she cameonatynie tothe house 

of one Kobert Latbburie, . . . who, dislyking her dealyng, sent her 
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home emptie ; but preaently after her departure, his liogges feil gicke 
and diüd, to tlie numbtr of twentie." 

5. mounoh'd, chewed with closed Ups, 

S. in a. aiave. See refecente to tlie trial of Dr. Fian by King James, 
p. 29. 

9. a lat withont t, tail. See p. GS. See also in any eucyclopiedia 

17. tbe sIiipniBii's oard. Either the sailor's aailing chart or the curd, 
or dial, of thfj compass ou wliich the points. N. E. S. W. etc., are marked. 

22. aa'nnights, seven nights. We still have the term fartnight for 
fourtucn nights. 

32. weird, dissyllabic. See Abbott, 485. 

45. Ehonldbe. Seo Abbott, 3S3. 

53, 50. " present ^aoa, noble having, and royal hope coirespond to 
the three aenltncee of the prophecy." havinif, posseiSsion. 

60. Who neither beg your fiivoucs nor fear your hate. 

73. A proBperona gentleniMi. ' ' Yet in i. 2. 53, Boss speaks of Cawdor 
BS m league with the Norwegians, We can hardly suppose that Matbeth 
is unaware of this. A reference to the passagee of Hulinshed used by 
Shakespeare for this and the preceding scenes will ehow that in the hls- 
t^ry the disgia«e of Cawdor fotinwed a^r an interval the Nomegian in- 
ya£ion. In vriting this speecb Shakespeare may have forgotten that he 
had altered that point. Or, of couise, the discrepancy may be due to 
Bome rebandling of the play foratage purposea." — RK, Chamiera. 

" Shakespeare hus hcre beeu charged with an inconsisteucy in mak- 
ing Macbeth speak in these terms of one who, in II. 52, 63, is said to have 
' asaisted ' the King of Norway. I have already pointed out that the 
Word ' assisted ' does not at all nece^farily imply assistance in person ; 
and it is quite possible that Macbeth, having Icft the Seid of battle as 
Büon as it was over to prooeed t« Forres, and not having yet joined the 
king, was Ignorant of Cawdor's treachery and of the sentence passed 
lipon him. If so, there is notbing stiange in speahing of that thane as 
a profperotti geuÜ^BUi». That Cawdor's defectiou was the resultof sud- 
den Impulse may, I think, be inferred from Duncan's stirprise when in- 
formed of it by Eoss ; and that the esact facts were not generally known 
is shown by the words of Angua, iii. 111-114, though he, as Boss' com- 
panion, might be presamed to have hcard them so fiir as they had becn 
aseertained. Shakespeare nowhere States that Cawdor had taken part in 
the battle." — De>ghi»a, 

84. Baten on. " Ort is freqnently used wherc we use 'of " (Abbott. 
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176 MACBETH. [Act I, Sc, It. 

There iaaconflict in tliefemg'smind hetween liis BEtonishmeotat the 
achievement and bis admiration of tlie acbictver ; he knüws not how 
gaffidently fo eipresa lua owo wonder aod to piuiso Macbeth, ao Üial ha 
is reduced to silence. Tkat, the mental conflict just dcaeribed." — Clar- 

94. In, ' in the act of or whüe ' (Abhott, IM). 

97. As thiok bb hall. Some editors read, As thick as tale, i. e., as fast 
as tbey could be told, or counted. 

102, 103. For the srajisioa, see Abbott, 511. 

107. devil, monoayllabic. See Abbott^ 486. 

111. Whetlier, monosyllabic. he was. roonosyllabie (h'was). See 
Abbott, 466, 4fil. 

130. tmsted home, trusteä to tbo utmast, i. e., "if you tako thispar- 
tial fulfilment as proof of the truth of the complete prophecy." 

128, 139. liappy prologne«. "Happy is auspiiAons, like the Laljn 
fdix ; awellmg is graad, imposmg ; and ad is draitia. Thus the Image is 
of the Btage witt an aogust drama of kingly stflte to be pcrformed ; the 
inspiring prologue has been spoken, and tho glorioua action ia about to 
commcnco. " — Hudson, 

135. un&( my hair. Cf. V.y.n-13, "and my foU of hair Wouldata 
dismal treatise ronse and stir As life were in 't." 

139. For the Boansion, see Abbott, 467. 

140. Bingle State of man. 'Weakhumancondition' (Mauly). "Man 
ig compared to a kingdom er state, whicb may be described as * siogle,^ 
when al! ötulties are at one, or act in unison, undisturbed by coaflitl^ 
ing emutions. . . . Or is ' Single ' used in a deprcciatory sense, as in I. 
vi. 18?" (aarendnn). 

147. Time and the bour. " E^quivalent to 'time and tide' in which 
'tide' does not mean the ebb and flow of the sea, but opportanity, time 
auitable."— Äi<Aord Orant White. 

" A fatalistic sentiment in compressed phrase, which can only be ei- 
plained by espanaion : "The ronghest day comea to an end, the &ted 
bour must strike. time sets all sttaigbt.' " — Chambers. 

"Theroisnodaysorougliandctinfused bat that evety thing happons 
at its appoinfBd time and hour. . . . Macbeth aeems . . . coofldentthat 
fete Controls human fortunes." — Maiily. 

147. runi. "TheinflectioD in s is of frequent ocenirence also when 
twoormore Singular noniisprecede the Terb" (Abbott). 

155. Onr free hearts, i, e.. let us speak our hearla fteely. 

Scene iv. 
2. Those ia oommission, i, e„ those entrusfed with the coramifsion. 

8. the leavine it. " The ftequently precedee a verbal that is followed 
byanobject" (Abbott, 93). 

9. had been studied, a tcobnical term of the tboatre for getting ap a 
part. "The behaviour of the tliane of Oawdor eorreaponds in almust 
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Ai^l I. Öcj. vi.] NOTES. 177 

cvery circnmstance nitb that of the nnfurtunate Earl of Essex. . . . HU 
asking the Queen's fürgiTeness, hia confession. lepeutanc«, and concem 
about behaving witli proprietj' an ÜiG ecatTold, are minutely dcscribed. 
Sach an alluaiun could not &iil of having the desired effect ou au audi- 
ence, many of whom were eye-witnessCE to tlie soverity of that justice 
which deprived the age of one of its greateat omaments,"— SieeneBS. 

39. The PrLnoe of CumberUnd. Tbe crowu of Scotland was not at 
this time strictly bereditary, and whea the successor to the reigniog 
king was namod he was given the tiUe of tlio Princo of Camberland. 

45. Harbiuger, a forurunner, an oflluir in the i'oyal household, wbose 
duty it was Ifl allot and mark the lodgings of all the king's attcndants 

" Beadi«s a letter. Clar. Pr. tiiinks she had read the letter before ; 
perhaps so. But perhaps it is just as well to suppose that sbe is uow 
readiiig itfoi' the first time, but has alreadyread several acnlences when 
she Konies upon the stago. It is to be remembered, howeyer, that sfage 
letters are not construi.'ted on the piintiples followed in life. They tou- 
tain merely wbat farnishes to the audience a plausible excuse for the 
pufsessian by the recipient of cettain infurmation ; they are, as it were, 
roure Symbols of the tiansmission of inforuiation. Hence it is that iu a 
play we often find a person in possession of fecls not contained in a let- 
ttr, althuugh that letler was the Only source of information."— lfan(j/. 

SO, doth seem. Cf. oote to I. ii 

40, enttance, trisyllabic, eiit(e) 
49. ministerB, dissyüabic, see Abbott, 467. 
58. For the seanaion. see Abbott, 4 



"This Short dialogue bctween Dunean and Banquo has always 
appeared to me a striking instance of wbat in paintjng is termed repose 
Thelr conTersation very naturally tunts upon the beauty of the sitoa- 
tion, and the pleasantness of the air ; aod Banquo, observing the marl^ 
lels' nestain every reeesaof the cornice, cemarkstbat wbere those biiiäs 
mostbrecdand haunttheair isdclicate. The snbjeet of this quiet and 
easy coaversaüoii gives that repose so necessary t« the mind afler the 
tumnltuons bnstle of the preceding scenes, and perfeetly eontraats the 
scene of horror that immedialjilysurceeds. "—Sir JosÄijoÄe^jnoMs. 

" We come to the sisth Hcone, whieh has been instanced by a cele- 
brated artist and critie— Sir Joshua Eeynolds— as an esample of relief, 
analogons to what is teohnirally caDed repose in painting. TheartiBt 
and oritic I allude to considerB thia to be the efibct of design on the part 
of Shakespeare— that it is intended by him to relax the tensiou, the es- 
tiemo tonsion of that inierest whieli Iias been hitherto cxtitcd in the 
audience, and kept constantly upon tue strain. Notwlthstanding the 
eloqnence of theremark, and the ingcnnity with which it is enforced, I 
13 
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178 MACBETH, [Act I, Sc. vL 

am inclined to take a ditferent vicw of the aulgect. and to coosider tliis 
Ettue as aiiother and a highuc step in the cliioax ot the actiou. That 
Duncaa should contemphit« with satisfautiim tbe pleasant seat of MaC' 
beth's uastle, aud that Eautiuo shouJd partieipate in the feelings of the 
king, ace petfütUy natsiral ; but that the audiKOce shonld panake this 
View is as prepoeterouij as to euppose that we coutd see a man. ahont to 
Step into a eavem which wc know tu be the doa uf a wild beast, and par- 
ticipatu iu his admiration of the fuliage which might happen to adoru its 
entrance. So far, if I mistake not, frura there heing any mhising of the 
intereat here, there is an absolute stiainiog of it. Tho untonscionsneBS 
of the destined vietini to the fate tiiat »waited it, the smiling flowera 
that dressed it, and ila playful mutions as it walked to the altar of saeri- 
fice, muBt liavB served, not to asauage, hut to »ggiavat« in the beholder 
thefeelingofitepredieament. There is no relief, no repose here. How 
oftcn, in witnessing thia seene, liflTe I feit a wish that some snspieion of 
foul play wouid jlash aoross the mind of Banquo, and that he wonld 
hang upon the roWs of the king and implote him not to enter."— SÄeri- 
dan Ertowles. 

"Our poet . . . is thoroughlj' humane in introdudng the repose 
which he here apens before ns, in order to dcepcn the tragic pathos that 
follows."--J^™tis /forn. 

"Ferfect peaee seemsto welcome the doemed king to his kinsman'a 
house. No stortling omens ; a light and cheerful air ; martins buildiug 
as on a (erople, and 'aecurely hatching their youug.' The poctic 
inaünct is the same as that which inakes Homer, in the Jliad, ixii. 126, 
introduce into Heetor's bitter fareweli to life the soft image of the 
'yooth and maideu eonversing iiear some oak-tree or by some ahadowy 
rock.' "—Maberifi. 

" In this scene the trustftil, gentle nature of Duncan is used to em- 
phaaize by contrast tho horror of tho roming murder. The touchea of 
natncal deacription serve a ämilar putpoae."— CÄnrnter«. 

" The lightheartcil talk of Duncan and Banquo, and the elaboiate 
courttaiea between Duncan and Lady Macbeth, saspend, aa it were, for 
a moment, the progress of the tiagedy ; but in so doing, intensify the 
eipectaüon of the audience." — Matits- 

3. centls senBGS. Strictly speaking, it is 'the air.' not 'our senses,' 
that is gentle. Shaispere ofteii transfers epithets thns from the novm tu 
which they ace really appropriate to some other tlosely connected with 
it. Cf. ' piirgpd the gentle weal,' III. iv. 76. According to Abbott^ 471, 
the final es is frequently silcnt. In this case, then, senaes is mono- 
syllflbic. 

4. The temple-hanntinfc martlet. "The martlet, as it is called in 
heraldry, or martin, is amoug the birds wliieh in early summer come to 
England from the south of Europe and leave again in antumn. Ita 
nest, which is made of mlid, is always bviilt beneath the eaTes of honees, 
churchee, etc.; heuce it ia here called temple-haunting, perhapa irith 
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tlie additional idea in tlmt Word of the peace aiid quiot to be found in 
Hnch a building." — Deighlon. 

19-14. " Dumaa's language ia certainly tortuoua. Tlve eourse of the 
thoaght Beems to be as foUows. — I have atcustomeä myself to reecive 
wlth deujonsöations of gmtitoüe even those espressions of tnj sn ec a 
good-will which reallyl found tedions and troubleaome. And n w at 
I am troubiing jou witli my presence and that of my tcain mra nd 
tu you niyown eiample, begging you to be thankfuJ for my mpoa n 
of care upon you. in view of tlie &ict tbat even tbia anno au -e I a u 
oerely intended aa a token of love and honor." — 8. Tkurber 

16. poor and wagle baiines«. "Tliere ia awhimaical k n ss and 
logical connection between this phcase and one that lias lat^ly tome lutu 
vulgär TOgue, ' b, ane-horae aSair,' 'a ime-ftorse town,' etc." (Wliitel. 

31, By yourleave.bogteas. "'HereDnncan givea hishaud toLady 
Macbeth, and leads ber into tlie Castle.' Some one baa saggested tliat 
he kiaaea her, but if so. he was rathertardy in bis satutatiou. Perhaps it 
is simply a phrase of courteay aiMMimpanying bis ineietencethat, althaugli 
he is ber king, sbe ahall precede him tbrough the door." — MarUy. 



Euter a Sewer. "At first a sewer waaa taster, to insure protection 
Bgainst poiaon ; aftenvards a sort of head groon» of the kiteieii " 
(White). 

4. hisanroease. Theantecedentofftisisbysome takenfobeDuneon, 
by others aaaaaiinatum, and by uthera conaeqwence. The passage ia Ihua 
paraphrafiedby Mobeily, "If the mnrdercould be like a net. takiug ia 
all eonsequences at a Single haul, and bringing up, aa the haulceasea, 
a coneluaive and final success ; if only the hlow eonld end all apprehen- 
Bions here in Ihia life, ahallow aa it is, we might! risk the lifii to coroe. 
But it is not so ; besides the great tViture, there is a nearer fliture of tem- 
poral retribution, wbich we teach others to execute on oureelYes." 

£5. teaw »hall diown the wind. Cf. 3 Henry VI.I. iv. 145, 145, "For 
raging wind blows up incessant ahoweiB And, when the rage allaya, the 

Äs the wind often eubaidea when the ahowerbegina, the tearsof pity 
in every eye for this hocrid deed. shall drown the wind. 

25-38. ■■Twometaphoraioatleinlineäa5-a8; first ambition iaa spur, 
theu a ridet. Eead, temporarily, 'ambition' after 'only,' and tbeu 
again in itäright place, and all isele^T."— Helen Gray Com. 

" There are two diatinet nielaphorB. Ibavenoapur toprick theddes 
of myintent: I have notiiing to atimulate me to the exeention ofmy 
putpose, büt ambition, which ia apt to overreach itself ; thia he expreBBeu 
by the second image, of a pecson meaning to Taalt into bis saddle, who, 
by taking too great a leap, will fkll on the otber side,"— Jfodme. 

26. For the stanaion, aee Abbott, 506. 

37. Bo gieea and pale, "this refeiB t« the wretched appeacance that 
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Hope preseiita on awaking from her druiiktuness. and in consequence of 
it" (Delius). 

43. And live aooward. "Do you wish to obtain thecrown, and yet 
would yon cemain such a cowacd in your own eyes all rour iifc as to 
anffer your paltry feara, wMch whisper, 'I dare not,' to control your 
noble amhition, which ciies out, 'I would' !— Sfeevetis. 

49. tbe poor cat, "The cate would eate fishe, and would not wet 
her feetc." 

50. to be mote, an ' Infinitive indefinitely used ' (Abbott, 356). 
53. Kuc Abbutt, 23fl. 

58. the brains. "We sliould now say 'its brains,' but 'tlie' is found 
not unfreqnently for the poaaessive pcunoun " (Clarendon). 

58. Wb fail I Mra. Janieson has weilten, " In her impersocation of 
the part of Lady Macbeth, Mra. Siddona adopted saccessiTely tbree 
ditferent intonations in giving the words tue faU, At first a quick ton- 
teniptnouB interrogation — 'we faul' Afterwards with the note of 
adiniration — ' we/aii .' ' aud an accent of indignaot aBtonishment, layiiig 
the principal emphaaia on the worf lue — we feil ! lastly, she fised ou 
what I am eominced ia the true reading— 'we fäil.' with the simple 
peiiod, niodulating hervoice tö adeep, low, resolute lone, which suttled 
the isEuc at onoo— as thongh she had said, 'if we &il, wLy then wofail, 
and all is orer.' This is consistent with the dark i^talismof the chamc- 
t>'r and the sense of the line foUowing, and the effect was eublbne, aluiost 
ira-ful." 

60. sorew ooutag'e . . . »tioking-plaoe. "A metaphor petlmiB 
talicn from the seremng «p the chords of strine-inatniments to tlieir 
degreo of tension, when the peg remains &st in itaaticH'ng-pUtrx, i.e., in 
tliß place from whicli it is not in move."^ — Stefeeas, quoted byFumess. 

65-7. That memory, " so that memory, which keeps guard oyer the 
brain, sliall beeome notliing better than a mero vapour, and the brain 
merely the alcmbic in to whieh that vapour paeses. By fhe old anatomists 
. . . the brain was dirided into three ventricles, in the hindermost 
of which (Jiey placod the memory, The third ventriole is the cerebel- 
lum, by which the brain is connected with the spinal mairow and the 
rest of the body : thu memory ia posted in the cerebellum like a warrier 
or senUnel to warn the rcaaon against attack. When the memory is 
converted hy intoxjeation into a mere fume it fills the brain itself, the 
receipt or rccL'ptacle of reaaon, which t^us becomes like an alembio (a 
Umbeo) or cap of a still." 

ACT fl. 

Scene i. 

4-0. "The possible meaninga of Banquo's heavy svMiaaai, and of his 
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hnstening by meanBof crime theconsnmmatiimof thewitciics'propliecy 
in behalf oflis fitmily? Note bis COTifessioii in !me 20. Does anything 
in hie eubseiiueiit cumluct justlff ua in Euppusiug tbat at tliis time he 
Buspecte Uacbeth's intcntiona? Wbat are the bearingn, as rcgaidstbia 
point, of hia speeeli, 26-S8 ? Try to fiud that esplanation of Banquo'a 
pertnrbation wbich sliall be njoat consistent with the data fuTiiished by 
Üie play." — S. Tkurber. 

4. Hold, take my »worf, etc. Flathe cummente oii tliia speech as fol- 
lows. " Banquo enters ttith bis 6on Fleanee, wbo holils a torcli. Will 
not tlie man do samcthiug at last for his klug, take Bumu mcasDTes to 
preventa cruel crime? Everything combines to enjoin the mostcarefnl 
watehfulness npoa bim, if duty and honour are yet quiek within bia 
breast ; and bere we come to a speech of Banquo's to bis son to wbicb we 
must pay special heed, änce upon it tbe eartiet Englisb cummeiitatora, 
Steevens among tbem, havo based their ridiculonstbcory tbat in tbis 
tragedy Banqao, in contaast to Macbetb, who is led astray, representa 
the man unseduced by eyil, Stoevens says tbat tbis passage sbows that 
Banquo toois tempted by tbe witobea in hiBdreamstodosometbiugiu 
aid of t^c fulfilment of bis hopes, and tbat in bis waking hours be 
holdg bimself aloof froniall such suggestions, andhenco bis praycr to be 
apared tbe ' cursed tbougbls tbat imture givua ■v/aj to in Tcpose.' 

"A strauger ormoreforced esrplanation of tbis paasago can iiardlybe 
imagincd. . . . As bo baa alroady doue, Banquo bere endenvours as &t 
HS possible to assert his uwn innnccnce tu himscif, wbilo, foF tbe sake of 
bis fnture advantage, he intcnds to oppoae no obstacle to tbe swoep of 
Macbetb 's swotd. It is, tlierefore, necessarythat he should pretend to 
bimself that bere in Uacbeth's caetle no daiiger can tbreaten Duncan nor 
any one eise. Tberoforo his sword need not rest by hia aide thia night^ 
nnd be gives it to his son. He mast bc ablc to say to bimaelf, in the 
event of any fearfui cataatcoplic, ' I never tbought of or imagincd any 
danger, aud so I laid aaide my arms. ' 

" Andyet. try aa be may, he cannot away with tbe stiflingsensatinn of 
a tempest in the air, a atorm-dond destincd fo bnrat ovBt Runcan's bead 
fhis very night. He caunot bnt acknowledgc to Mmaelf that a cettain 
restless anxiety in bis brain is nrging bim, in spito of bis wearincfe, to 
renrnin awako during tlie remainingbouraof the night. Butthismood, 
tbeae senaations, must not laat, or it might seem a sacred dnty eiüier to 
hasten to tbe Chamber of King I>unta,n or to wateh it closely, tbat its 
occupa^t may be shiolded fi^m mucderoua wiles. To avoid thia, Banquo 
denounces tbe tbougbta of Macbetb tliat arise in his miud as 'cursed 
tboughta.' So detestably tälse are tbey that a mercifal Power must be 
entreated to restrain tbem during sleep, when tbe mind is not to be com- 
pletely controlled. 

" With every ebangc in the aspeot of afiSiirs Banquo'a aelf-deceit ap- 
peai« in some new form, Banquo bere banish«s bistbougbts from bis 
mind, or ratbor malntainstohimself tbat he has banishcd tbem, orthat 
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hc must banish thcm because thcy do injustice to noble Matbeth, wliom, 
neTertheless, be baa tboiigbt it nccessaiy towarn against the devil." 

5. Take thea that too. ' tbee is thc dative ' (Abbott, 212). 

16. gbut up. The pa^age ia Tariously interpTcted. Duncaii am- 
diided in nieaaureles3 content, or shat up the day, or shat up bimself, 
bting cncloitd or wrapped Up, tbat is, in niibounded satis&rtion. 
Hunter tbinkö that it wa? tho dianiond whitb n-as shut up, ciiilüSL-d, 
tbat is. in ita case. 

19. wronght, diBByUabic. 

20. weird. dissyllabic. 

as. oonsent. when "tia, MAtbeth is purposely obscure. 2fj consent 
may mean my plan or niy party. Or, perbaps, Macbeth,— a passivo 
retipitnt of the royal dignily, "If ehanee will have me king, why, 
Chance may irown iiil-," — says Ui Banquo, "If yon shall hold to what I 
consent to do. wben 'tis done, it shall be to yoar advantage." 

31. Hy drink. " This night ciip or poseet was an habitnal Indulgence 
of the time" (Elwln). Cf. II. Ji. 6, 'I have drngg'd their pcaaets.' 

41. This line appearg t« be four syllables shott, but the time is taken 
Dp by Macbeth's action in draning his dagger. 

51. ileep, dissyllabic. 

53. Heoate, the goddess of hell. — oue of tbe names of Artemis-Diana, 
as goddess of tbe infernal regions. In the Middle Ages sbe was re- 
gatded as tlie queen of witcbes. 

el. Words . . . eivei. For esampica of tbig inflection, see Altbott, 

21. " A stage direction will sometiraea esplain the introduction of a 
Short liue" (Abbott, 811). 

"Den Worten Macbetli'a (II. ii. 31) : This ü a aorry sigM pflegt man 
allgemein auf seine blutbefleckten Hände zu beziehen, Schmidt meint, 
erdenke an die Ijeiehe Duncan's, die ihm noch gegenwärtig vor der 
Seele steht."— From a review in the (1885) Jahrbncti d. d. Shalieipmre- 
Oeaelhchaft of a studeuls' edition of Macbeth, edited by Immanuel 
Schmidt (IViucbnitz). 

25. prayert, dissyllabic. 

29. 30. A ' trimeter Couplet, ' See Abbott, 500. 

40. nouriaher, dissyllabic. See Ahbott, 487. 

57. Whenoe is that knooking-f See comment by De Quincey in liis 
JTssays (luoted by Furness, p. 437], Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

63. See note to liue Sl above. 

73. To know. An ' iiifinitive indefinitely ustd ' (Abbott, 350, 357). 



1. " Tlio poet Schiller could not endare Shakespeare's Porter, hut 
created a vcry diffcrent one of his own for his Gferman Macbeth, The 
Gemtau porter üings heautifül verscs in a lofty religious strain. Schil- 
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ler's porter-scono sliould, by those who read Gemmn, by all means be 
looted up in the original ; bnt Mr. Famess'B translation in bis Variomm 
edition of tlie play will suffice for those wbo must have it in Englisli. 
Compare Schiller' a porterivitli Shakespeare' s. Is the beauty ofSchiller's 
vexBes relevant Ui tlie qutistion of their appropriateneeB in the play? 
Does the play, asa wholu, gain by the change made by Schiller?"— S. 
Thnrber. 

S. have old turalni* the hey. i. «., be kept bnsy unlixOtiiig the door. 
Olli is a coiloquial intensive nsed fo amplify the essential meaning of a 
DOUD. Cf. the ' oW Bwearing ' of Tue Merdiant of Veuke, IV, ü. IB, or 
tlio ' high old tjme ' of modern slaiig. 

5. hau^d hlmBelf . . . plenty. Becanee prices would be low. 

6. uapkius, bandkcrehiefs. 

7. enoWp enough. Enovs isnsed with pluial nonns, ciioitflÄwith singu- 
lar. 

fl. th' other devil'a name, It has been Biiggested tbat he was trying 
to think of Belial, but vias too befuddled to. remtmber the namu. A 
dash after in, would make this «learer. 

XO. qnivooater, probably Elludiug to Jesuiücal oquirocBtion ; Garuet, 
the snperior of the order, ■n-as on his trial in Jlarch, 1606. 

13. fOT Ood's lake, iu the uaiue of Ood and ou the prineiple that tbe 
endjustifies the lueaiia. aolvocat« to heaven, get to heaveu by equivo- 

15. tailoT . . . stealing-. It is an old joke that tailors altvays steal a 
part of the mat«rial fumished by their customeis. 

IT. gooBG. "The tailor's smoothiiig iron is so called because its 
handle is like tlie neek of a goose " (Clarendon). 

23, remember the porter, i. s., witb the customary gratuify. 

62, propheaying-, triäyllahie. 

73. The coiifusion of metaphors in onin'nferf 'nnjtif is explainefl as dne 
te a reference to two possages in the Biblc, viz,, "I will not put forth 
mine band against my loril ; for he is the Lohd's anointed" (I. Sam. 
MIT. 10), and "foryearetbe templeof the lisingQod" (II. Corinthi- 
ana, ri. IB). 

77. a new CloTron. " It i.s fabled that there were three Gorgons, sis- 
ters, of whom Medusa, the youngest, was very handBome. Wishing to 
leave her home, n desolate land, she entreated Minerva to let her go and 
Visit the deiightful sunny seuth. When Minerva reflised her request, 
ehe reviled the goddess, declaring that nothing but her convicljon that 
mortala would no longer consider her beaatiful, if Üiey bnt once belield 
Meilusa, could have prompted this denial. This reroark so incensed 
Miner^Ti, tliat, to punisli her for her vanity. the goddess changed Me- 
dusa's beauljful cnrling locks iiito hiasing, writhing serpenis, and deoreed 
that one glance into her stlü lieautifHil fiiee would suffice to tum the ^e- 
liolder into atone." See Qnerber's Mgtks of Oreece obiI Home, or Gayley's 
Claeeic MyOu in English LÜeratare. 
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63. The ffreat doom's image. Cf. Kinii Lear. V. iü. 364, " Is tliis the 
priimiaed end? — Or image ofthat horror?" 

117, ISl. ' Languagn so forcüd,' et»;. Stu Abbott^ SS9 (3). 

124. Help me henoe. Among tbo critical juägmenls quoted by Fur- 
ness are the following. 

"On LadyMacbeth'sseemingt*) feint, while Banquo and Macduff are 
üolicitous about her, Matbeth, by bis uuconcera, bctrays a conaciaiisness 
t!iat the iäinting ia feigned." — Wkately. 

" . . . we find not the smallesl sign of attention paid to her situa- 
f ion by Macbeth himself, who, arguiag from bis own character lo hers, 
niight regard it inecet.T aa a destroua feignlug on her part," — FteiiAer. 

"'Itmnstnotbo imagincd Ibat there is any feigning here. Tbe poot, 
in Lady Macbeth, gives aiiothur yiew of haraan nature stceped in sin 
frora that portrayed in Macbeth himself. In her, as her formet dreama 
prove mockeries and unreal, the whole mental Organization receivea an 
annihilatjng Wow from tliat first deed of Wood, beneath whieh it may 
stagger on for a while, but from which it can never entirely rceover. 
Für ooe moment, immediately afler the deed, Lady Macbeth can over- 
niHatiir her husbauci and stand defiantly erect, as if to challenge hell to 
combat. But tbis was but a niomentary intoxication ; it is even now 
over. 8he is alr«ady conscions that sbe can never banish from ber 
breast the consciousneas of ber crime ; ahe has found ont tliat her wis- 
dom, which ^unicd at reäcciion, is nauglit. The deed sbe has done 
Stands clear before bor sonl in iinvciled, horrible distinctness, and there- 
fore she swoona away." — Flathe, 

" Most edltors suppose this fainting fit to be a pretence, but 1 ata con- 
vinced that Sb. meant it to be real. Various caoses have co-operated to 
heget in Lady Macbeth a revnlsioa of fecling, which, from henceforth 
constantly incrcasing, drircs her at last to sclf-destruction. The first 
intimation we found in II. ii. 33, 34. She finds herseif mistaken in her 
hashand ; a gulf hau opened betweeu liim and her which uothing can 
hereafter bridge oycr. At the same time we perceive here the intima- 
tion of that internal and natural reactiou of her overta^ed powers. 
Womanhood reasserts ita rights." — Bodetisteät, 

"Lady Macbeth' s amiable powers give way and the Bwoon isreal, It 
moreoTcr giTes ns an intimation of her snbseq.nent fal«." — Rom. 
127. hera, dissylhibic 

14. horses. " Probably the s is notsonnded (horse istheold plural)." 
Abbott, 471. 

31. Soone, " a city, now ruined, two miles north of Perth. It was tlie 
capital of the l'ictish kings, and the coronation place of the kings of 
Scotland. Tlic famons stone on which the rite was performtd has boen, 
since ISfiS, in Westminster Abbey," 

33. Colme-kill. "Thia little island, only three miles long and oiie 
"■nd a half broad, was once tbe most important spot of the whole düster 
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of British Mcs. It was inhabited by Druids pievious to tiio jrar 563, 
■wlieu Colum McFelim McFecgus, nfterwards talled St. Columba, landed 
aud began to prea^li Christjauity. Ä muaaaterjr wa^ souii establiübel 
anda noble cathedral bciilt, of whicb. the mins still remain. The rcpn- 
tatioii of tliese cstablisbmciils extended over the whole ChristJau world 
for sotne oeaturies, und devutces of rank Btrave for admiaaion into tbem ; 
the recotds of royal decds wcro preserved tiere, and there tho boiies of 
kings reposed."— ifni^Äi. 

" Shakespeare uaes freely what Mr. Enafein regards as the deviee ot a 
secood-rate poet, the 'pathetic fiillaey '— that ia, ho attribntes to the in- 
anjmate things of uature a sympatliy with Üic moods and pas^ons of 
uigh. It is hai'd to nnderstand Mr. Buakin's objectjon ; the ' pathetic 
ßillacy ' is but a weaker modern form of the view of nature on ivhich 
most of Greek religion was baacd, and it is Burely both a proper and a 
universal uonception for poetry."— Cfcam6crs. 

"The World must now proeeed t« purify itaelf of this stain. , . . 
'The heaYens,as troubled with man's act, threal«n bis bloodystage' 
. . . Dunian's horses . . . eaöng each otlier. . . . Nature oot only pic- 
tares tlie mora] confusion, but is herseif confased and thrown into strife ; 
a bad deed aets tbe whole universe ajar, whiuli must te-ac^t and lid 
itself of the discord." — Sitider. 

ACT III. 

3fi, the hetter, " Rauquo is pfrliaiw legavding bis borsc as racing 
againstniglit,and 'the bi;tter' nu:aDs 'tho bttter of thetwo'" (Abbott). 

43. The EWeeter welBOme. Welc<ime may bc a nann or an adjective. 
If an affective, sweeter is an adverb, 'more sweetly.' 

M. Genius, i. e., bis tntelar spirit. " For thy Demon, aaid he, {that 
is to Boy, the good angell and apirit that keepeth thee) ia afiVaid of his : 
and bcing couiagioos and higb when he is alone, becommetli feareftil and 
timoroua when lie cometh near unto tlie other." — Korlh's Plnlardi. Ct. 
Aniima and CUopatra, II, iii. lS-23. 

103. worst, diaayllabic. 

105. enemy, diesyliabic. 

laa. hntwail, i. e., but I must bcwail. " After 6ui the fioife wrb ig 
tobesnpplied mthoiit the negative" {Abbott). 

Seene ii. 

30. remembranoe, qoatlrisyllabic, i.e., remcnib{;)tance. 

41. cloiater'd flieht. ''The batswheeling round thüdimcloistcrsof 
Queon's College, Cambridge, have frequently impresaed on me tbe 
Singular propriety of this original epithet" (Steevens), 

43. «hard-horne, bome by scaly wing-easea. Note the distinction 
drawn by Chambers betwecn the picturesque in poeti? and Irrelevant 
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facts in nataral liistory, " ahard-borne. So F 1, F 3. F 3, F 4 have 
shard-born; butsucli a divcigencc of spclliog proves Tery little. I pre- 
fer 'borne npoQ sbards' to 'bom among shards,' beeause the oue ia 
part öf the inipreBsion made by a beetl«, us it flies by night ; the other 
oiilyan ircelevaut fact of natural history. The one epitliet is itUe, the 
othcr picturesque." 

Scene iii. 

"Thls scEnc would have bcen litCle discnssed but für tbc intereet 
arovised in some roimls in tbe questJün, 'Who was the tiicd murderer?' 
Mr. A. P. PatoD {Notes and Qh., Sept. 11, and Nov.l3,18e9, and JfucftelR, 
Hamneted., Edinb., 18T7) argucs tliat it wrs Macbetli liimself (see for 
discassion N. and Q.. Oct. 3, Oct. 30, Nov. 13, Dec. 4, 1889) ; Mr. M. F. 
LibbyCSome iV™ Notes on Macbeth. Toronto, 1893) niaintains that it B-as 
Boss, whom hu legarda na an ambitious iutriguer and the ohlef epy and 
confidaiit of Macbeth. In teply to Ixith these tbeories it may bc briefly 
Said tbat tiiis is B play, and that plays do not cantain puzzles, ' of which 
the audieoce is uhaUenged to thinlc out tlie meaDlng.' Ms^teries there 
may be ; not to l>e aolved, however, but solely for the purpose of produc- 
iog tiie eJTcct of myet^ty. It is said that Sbakspere emphasizes tbis 
mystecy as a ehallenge to our ingenuity ; but surely no inore than he 
docs the mystery as tothe purpose and destinaHoii of Eanquo's last tide. 
Whorewas lie going? what was his purpose? was he plotting agoinst 
Jlttebcth ? had bis purpose been innoeeiit, n-ouid he have givon snth 
oiTiBive aoswers aa he did !— all tbcse ans qnestions for tlie spilling of 
ink, if one is to tako upoii bim the mystery of thingB as if lie were 
fihakspere's spy. But Banquo's destination is a matter of no eonse- 
quoQce ; hu (akea his ride merely in ordcc tliat he may he killerl as Le 
returns. The third mnrderer is introduced to ftee the lying-in-wait 
from atiffhcsa and artiflciality, andtocrente in Hiisseene the atmosphero 
of mystery which attends all the marders in the play. It is the intro- 
ducKoii of peraons and acta not absolutely necesary to tiie plot, and of 
allusions to evenls as oMurrinR in e5:tHi-6cenioaI time. which givcs to 
Shakspere's plays the fnlness and flesibility which have induced many 
to discnss them as if they wero life itself "— Jfn?i7y. 

". . . and ivhat Iwish toconfendis that this'Attendant' [in III. i.l 
is the Third Murderor."— Hetirj Irüng. See Üie Niaeleeiük Cealury, 
April, 1877. 

13-14. Hom snggesta that Shakspere introduces theae lines to avoid 
introdncing horses upon the stage. Horses were in fect intcoduced in 
tbis play aecording to the diary of Dr. Forman. who noiea that Macbeth 
and Banquowere to be observed (I. iii. 87) 'riding through a wood.' 
Bnt inasmuch as the horses of the Elizahethan Htage were "holiby- 
hotses, made by attaching to the rider'swaist a ftamework represpnting 
the body and lega of a horse," it has bcen suggested tätit tbe falling of 
Banquo's horse whcn he was küled wonld be 'awhward,' and that this 
ig probably tbe reason wby the horses do not appcar here. 
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II. Deliiis ohservea that Macbeth delaya a momeut becausG Lc liaa 
cauglit eiglit of tiie murderer and wisbes tudismissliim.. 

34. a-ULBkiair. See Äbbutt, £4, 141). 

39. "The appearance of Baaqno's ghoat is the direct resnlt of Mao- 
betb'e slate of mind ; the ghost is therefore viaible oiily to bivo. Every- 
thiag aronad and abont Macbeth is, for Macbeth, aa thou^^h it were 
not ; the iaatnnt tliat Baaqao'a ghost riaes, he U completely transported 
oiit of hiinaelf, und is engrussed aolely with the creatuies of his brain. 
The diffienlt lask wMoh the actor hus before him, wlien pürtraying the 
cäect lipon Macbeth of this apparition, is to make us feel in evcry apeech 
afMreseed to the ghost tlmt meutal horror of the eoul, that demoniacal 
tcrror of the mintl, which communicafea itaelf with irresistible power to 
evecy eipresslon of the face aiid voice. The more oonseioua Macbeth 
bccomes of this irresistible power, by the reappearance of the gliost, the 
more horroi'-stritkeii do<s he grow, until at laat he is completely lin- 
manned. The gradually increasiug effect of this apparition dcpends, 
therefore, upon the power the actor has of unfolding the mental distnic- 
tion, thegrowingdiscord.in the Boulof Macbeth, Most actotHendca vom 
to portray this clinias by mece physical strcngth of voice, by struggling 
ns it were io malte a more powerßil impreesion upon the ghost, whereaa 
the mental horror at the aight of an apparition can oiily be made truly 
manifest bytte intensc strength of a terror which one striveBlo repress. 
It is not the heightenwl voice of passion, growing evei louder and loud- 
cr, bnt the trembling tones »Imost sinking to » wbigper, that cau give 
DB the true pictnre of the power of the apparition in thie scene. It is 
Macbeth's vain atruggle to eommand hiraEelf, and the dark foreee con- 
BlaJitly butstiitg forth witb incrcaaing power from his internal con- 
Bcioiisnesa, that we want to see portrayed by the rovelation of bis men- 
tal eshaustion, and by his eontrol oycc face and voice weakened by 
mental terror. Thus alone can thia scone be produced as it was in 
the mind of the poet ; assuredly one of the greatest taeks evet set before 
an actor."— Eötscher, öie Kumt der dromo/iäcfcen Darstethmg, qaotcd by 
Fumesa. 

Bncknill, in Tht Mad Falk of Shatespeare, affinns that the ghost is an 
hallucinaläon, not an apparition. "Macbeth is at this janctiire in a 
State of mind closely bordering upon disease, if he have notactually 
passed the liniit. He is hallndnated, and, in r^pect to the appearance 
of Baniiuo, he believes in the hailncination, . . . The reality of the 
air-drawn dagger he did not beliere in, but referred its pheiiomena to 
their proper source, . . . Butbetween this time and the appearance cf 
Banqno the stability of Macbeth's reasun liad undergone a fi'arfiil 
ordea). He lacked ' the spason of all natares-sleep ' ; ür when hc- did 

' In the afflictiiin of thosc tcrrible dreams 
TbatsbiikeusnighUj.' 
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Wriking, he matlp liis mmpanions of the 'aorricst faiicies' ; and, 'on 
tili- turture of the mind,' he lay ' in restless ecstaey.' ... In the poiiit 
iif View of psychologiflal oriticism, tliis fear [of hie wife in II. ii. 34, ' so, 
it will make us mad. '] appears on tlic eve of being fulfillcd hy the man, 
■when to sleeplcss nights and days of brooding mclanelioly areftdded 
that nndeniatile indii'ation of insanity, a creditcd hallueination. . . . 
Macbeth, however, saved himsclf fi-om actnal insanity by rashing from 
the maddeoing horrore of mcditation into a conrse of decisive resolute , 
action. From hencefoPth ho gave himself no time to reflect ; he inade 
the lirstliDgs of his heart ihn ßratljngs of bis band ; ho bccamca feai'ful 
tyrant ta his country ; bat ho escapcd maduess." 

78. Cf. Spenser, Faerit Qiiecne, ii. 8. 16, 

" What herce or gteed (eaid he) should he havc dight, 
But bu entoinbe<i in the laTen or the kite." 

101. arm'd, encasud in armor (i. c, his impenetrable hide). the Hyr- 
oan tiger, the tigcr of Hyreania, the Scj^iau wild south of the Cuspiau 
Sca. 

123. StonflB. Mr. Palfln refers this to the ' rocking-fitones ' by which 
the Druids tested guilt. It was supposed that unly the innoceot could 
sliake them, trees to gpeak. See the passoge in the jEneid, iii. 19-63, 
in which the trees reveal to ^neas tlie murder of Polydoros. 

124. nnderstood relations. i. e.. "tbe conncctioa of canses with 
Effects ; to andersland reialions as on avgar, is tO know how tlioae things 
relate to each other whith baye no visible combination or dependence " 
( JolinBon ). 

"The etliical world hasheen thrown into conflision by the guiltof 
Jtlacbeth ; DOW the movement sets in toward flie reatoration of ita bar- 
mony. He who put down the trai1«r lias himself become the BUccessftil 
traitor, and haseeeurcd hU Position by removing Banqno, who was nest 
ti> him in grcafnesa and in prospertivo power. But his own action is to 
be bronght back to him ; as he serycd traitors, so will he bc served him- 
self, and the circlc of his deed will be made complete. The State and 
the social System which he haa perverted by crime aro to bo purified ; 
the ethlcal ordcr of tlie world ia to he vindicaled ; the man who intio- 
ducea distuibanee infai it is to be eliminated. The proeeas of this 
eliminaüon will bo ehomn in the Sccond Movement."— Sttide»-. 

13. Loved. " Interpreled in its ordinary sense. it is altogether ont of 
harmony, not ouly with the character of Macbeth and his attitude 
toward the weird sisters, but equally so with tho ciiaracter of those un- 
canny but dignified beings. Assuming tho scene lo be an interpolation, 
however, this is at once recognizable as belonghig to the class of ideas 
eiploited In Middleton's Witck; there, indeed, gajuing the bestial love 
of mortal men is the main olacct of tbought and endeavor on the part 
of the witcbea." — Jtfaufy. 
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ACT IV. 
Scene i. 

1. "The ricli vocabnlary, prodigal faDcy, and terse dicüon displayed 
iiiiv. 1. 1-38, show the imnil of »inaster, and make us hcsitate in aacriti- 
ing tlie passage tu any one but tlie master himself. Tliere ia, howeTer, a 
ronspicuoos falling off in lines 39-47, after tlie entraoee of Hecjato" 
(Clurenden). 

3. Thrios aM onoe. " As even nuiahfra wcre consideccd inappropriato 
to maglcal opeTations, tlie Öecood M'itch makes tlie foarth ory of tlic 
hedge-pigan odil nwmber by hermethod af cuunting" (ElwiD). hedge- 
pig:. "The umhin, orhedgehag, trvni its äolitariness, the agliness of its 
appeamnce, and fi'om a populär opimoa that it sucked ot poisoucd the 
udders of cows, was adopted inta the dumonologic System, and its sbape 
was sometlmes suppoaed to be aEsumwl by miEchievuus elves" 
(Wharton). 

3. "The cryof HarpiergiYesthefinalgignal. 'Tisthepreeise, magical 
momeut foc beginiüng the incantatioD. All sorta of saggcslioos have 
beeomadeaslfltheoriginof theiianieHarpier;irarpsa,aharpj;Äafrar, 
to piactise witchcraft ; harper, a crab; herpler, a woddler. But, like 
dozens of names uf &miliar spirils, it seems to have no meaning ; if it 
has one. it is certainly not wotth finding out, for a significant namc 
that does not eshibit its aignificance without the aid of a library ia a 
failure on the atage. It is well tu bear in mind that the nnintelligible 
ia a Icaitimate pigment in portraying the supematural."— jtfawJy. 

14. newt, a kind of lizard ; " pruperly a« ewt. the initiaJ « being hor- 
rowed from the indefinite article. Similaxly fonned words are ' nick- 
iiame ' für an eke^ame; converaely, 'adder' (in 1. 18) is properly a 
Heller; 'aiiger' (II. iil. 128), properly ci na»[fei' " (Deighfon). 

23, mnmaiy. Cf. Olhelto, III. iv. 71-76, 

there 's magie in the web of it ; 



The worma were hallow'd that did breed the ailt, 
And it waa dyed in mummy whioh the stilful 
Conserv'd of maidens' hearta. 
Nares (aa quoted by Fnmeaa) notes that Egyptian mummy. or what 
passed for it, was formerly used as a niediciiie ; and Sir Thomas Browne 
haa Said, "The EgypUan mummieswhichCambyseaorümehathapaced, 
avarice now conaumeth. Mommie is become merchandise, Mizraim 
eures wounds, and Pbaraoh is aold for balsams," Elsewhere he writea, 
"The common opinionof the virtues of mummy bred great conaumption 
thereof, and princea and great inen uontended for this Strange panaoea, 
wherein the Jewa dealt largely. manafocturing mummies from dead 
earcasea, and giving them tJie namea of kings, wbile specifics wcre com- 
pounded from crossea and gibbit-leavings." 
37. yew. The yew was considered poiaonous. 
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28, moon'seclipie. " In 1580, undpr Queen Elizabeth, therewaaset 
fortli an ' Order of prayer to avert God's wrath from us, threatened by 
the late terriblo earthquako, to be u.?ed in all parish ohnrches.' In coii- 
neKtiou with tliis thete was also commeuded to thc faitbful ' a godly 
admonition for the time preseut ' ; and amoag tbe things teferred to as 
eTidence of God'swraÜi are comets, eclipses, and felU of snow," — Andrew 
D. While. 

3B. Tnrk,— " owing to tbe rellgions wars, llieTurks were in those daya 
looked upon ns a hateful ra«e, and to ' tum Turk ' was a proverb for a 
complete ehange for the worse. Tartar'B. Thenativesof Taiiarylmore 
properly Tatary] were supposcd to be of a wild, savage disposition, and 
' to ca.tcb a Tartat ' becaiue a proverb for meetiiig witli more tiian one's 
match. ' ' — Deigh ton. 

39-43. "These lioes are in tlie style of aet iii. sc. 5, and shonld, I 
tbini, he regarded as an Interpolation. They are aiacked by tha ap- 
peatance of Heiate, by a ehange from trochaic to iambic metre, and by 
a song found in füll in the Witeh" (Chambere). 

44. By the prioking of my thnnibs. " It is a very ancient superati- 
tion that all suddcn pains of tie body, which ixiuld not naturally be 
acoonnted for, were presages of somewhat that was shottly to happen " 
(SteevenK). 

55. Thontfli bladed oom be lodged, though com in the blade be laid 
Hat. The word com applies in England to wheat, rye, oata, and harley ; 
in Scotland to oats principally ; in the United States to maizc. 

85. pale-hearted. Cf. II. ii. 66. 

111,113. Ashow(pantomime)ofeightKinffB. "Eiglit StuattKings, 
eaid to have beeu descended from Banquo, preceded James I., upon the 
throne of Scotland. His beheaded mother, filary, was pradently left 
out of the Show " (Wbile). 

131. tvo-fold ballB. The golden ball, or orb, was symboliea! of soT- 
ereignty, i. e,, of power over the earth. "'The two-fold balls' here 
mentioned probably refer to the double coronation of Jamea, at Seone 
and atWesfminster" (Oarendon). treble eoeptres. "This was in- 
tended as a compliment to King Jamea the First, who first Quited the 
two Islands and the three kingdoniB under one head | whose liouse also 
was Said to be descended from Banquo" (Warburton). Inregaid tothe 
' treble Btrptres,' however, Manly writes, " The tteble Bceptto is said by 
the editors to ' symbolize the three kingdoms, England, Scotland, and 
Ireland' ; but if one mayjudge from the style and title assamed by 
James, this is Incorrect; he was, afterOct. 34. 1604, 'The Most High aiid 
Mightie Ptince, James, by the Giace of God, King of Grcat Britaint, 
France and Irdand, Defender of the Faith.'" 

125-183. ' ' Another Interpolation ; and aootlier confusion in the stage- 
direcüous. Hecate ' retired ' at litie 43, and has neyer re-ent«red since. 
The ' antdc-round ' is Indicrously incongruous heie" (Chambeis). 
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Sttbiller omitted tliis sc«ne froio his traiislation «f Macbeth, 

" To omit this scene, as is uauallj the casc ou tbe aUige, is to present 
Macbetli'sdiaratterinft farmorefevorable lightthan Sh.intended, and 
to weaken the forcu of Macduff's cry of agony, and Lady Macbeth's 
lieait-pierciog auestion in the sleep-walkiog scene,"— Bodeaatedl, quotpd 
by FiimeBs. 

" Wuce it now to be Bet on the atage according to the prevailing taste, 
no small piirt of the public would be oiitiaged to such a degree as to re- 
fiise to euter further iul« the hoiror of this tragedy ; . . - the omissiou 
für the present may well be cscused. Tlie steno ilself hovers on the 
extcemestlinaitirf tragedy, and isalniostfflO horrible and harrowing."— 
Hont, quoted by Fumess. 

" This secne, dreadfal as it is, is still a relief, betause a yariety. be- 
cftuse domestic, and therefore soothing, as associated mith the only real 
pleasureeof life, The convereationbetweönLsdyMaL'duffatidhercbild 
heighUns the pathos, and is prepamtoiy foi the deep tragedy of tiiuii 
assaasinaüon. ' '—Coleridge. 

"The interview of Lady Maednff and Boss, tho talk with the child, 
aad the waming by tlvc unknown messenger, are all intended to em- 
phasine the inassacre whieli follows, and to lenä to the acene something 
of the füll, natural flow of life. It has heen argucd that Eos is acting 
a double part, and is in realily tlie leader of the band of inurdereiB ; but, 
obseuro as aome of hia Speeches eerlainly are, I tan see no Support for 
such a Iheory ; i^. Iiitrod., p. ixi. That the unknown messenger was 
sent by Lady Macbeth is attractive, bat hardly a^Imits of serious discus- 

sion The massacro of MacduflT's wife and children so fills up the 

measure of Macbetli's eyil deeds that not even his later somewhat mov- 
ingly Bülitaty and hopeless misery can interfere with the feeling of satis- 
fketiun— hardly of pleasuce, I tWak— which the speetator has in his 
death. ' ' — Manty. 

"Compare, aa to their diamatdcpurpose, thelittle hoy's prattlemith 
his mother, and the soliloquy of the porter at the time of the murder of 
Dnncan. How is the immense tragical effectiveness of the scene pro- 
dnced?"— ,S: Tliurber. 

Scene iü. 

"The diseossion between Maluolm and Macfliiff is not yery inlerest- 
ing ; it oannot be pleaded in its favor that it ' was needed to Supplement 
the meagre parta aasigoed to Malcolm and Maeäatf,' for Malcolm isa 
raere lay fignre, and is no less so beeause of this conYersation ; and the 
additions to Maedoff's character that grow out of the conversatiou are ■ 
not worth the time and spate. Tiie reason for its esiatence seems to 
be that," etv..~-ManIy. 

146. the evü. "The rofcrence, whieh has notbing to do with the 
progress of the dxama, is intrudueed obviuusly in compiiment to King 
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James, who Eincied himself endowedwith ÖieConfeseor'Bpowers. . . . 
Edwatd's niiraculons powera were believed in by bis contemporaries, or 
at leart Bonn after bis death, and espressly reeognized by Pope Ales- 
ander III. wbo canonized him. The power of healing was claimed for 
hig snccpssors early in Üie twelfth Century, for it is controverted by 
William of Malmesbury, and aaserted latec in the same Century by Peter 
of Blois, who held a bigh offlce in the Boyal houscliold (See Freeman's 
Sornum OaagiKst, yol. ü. pp. 5S7, 5S8). The same power was claimed 
for Ihe kinga of France, and was supposed to be conferred by the unc- 
tion of the 'Sainte Ampoiüe' on their coronafion. William ToolieF, 
D. D., in his ' ChariBma seu Donum Sanationis,' 1697, while claimiug the 
power for hia own sovereign, Elizabeth, concedes it also to the Most 
Christian King ; bat Andrö Laurent, physician to Henry IV. of t'rance, 
lusea tbe English sovereigus with imposture. His bool: is entitlod, ' De 
Mirabili strumas sanandi vi aolis Galliae Regibus Christianissimis 
divinitus coneeasa,' &c., 1608. The BomauCatholio sol^eetsof Elizabeth, 
perhaps out of patriotism, cunceded to her Üie possetsion of tbis one 
virtue, tbough they were somewhat sfaggered (o find that abe possesscd il 
quite aa much aftec the Papal cicommunicalion as before. James the 
First's piaetioe of touching for tlie evil is mentioned aeveral times in 
Kichols's Progrcsses, e. g. vol. iii. pp. EM, 273. Cliarles I. when at 
York, tuuehed seventy peisons in one day. Charles II. alao tcnched 
when an ciile at Brugea, omitting perhaps, for sufficient reason, the 
gift of the coin. He practised witb signal süccesa afler his reatotation. 
One of Dr. Johnson's earllest recollcctions was the being taten to be 
toncbed by Queen Anne in 1713 (Boswell, vol. i. p. 88). Even Swift 
seema to bavo believed in the effiraty of the eure ( IForts, ed. Scott, ii. 
p. 2521. The Whigs did not elaim the power for the Hanoverian 
sovereigus, thougb they higlüy resented Carte'a claimiug it for tlie 
Pretender in his Hiatory of England " (Clarendon). 

"A form of prayer to be used at the cecemony was iutrodaeed into 
the Book of Common Prayer as early as 1684, and was retained up to 
1719. As late as 1745 Prince Charles at Holyrood touched a child for the 
evil" lEoife). See Macaulay, Htstory of England, Chapter SIV. 

" Delrio, Disg. Mag., I, iii, g 4, p, 24ff., has a leamed discusaon of 
the whole siihject, followed by an attcmpt itt prove that, aa Elizabeth 
was not of the true Chureh, her eures wcre either ßctitious or aeeom. 
plished l)y the aid of the devil." 

153. "There is no Warrant in Holinshed forthe stotement that tbe 
Confeaaor hung a golden coin or stamp abont the necks of the patienta. 
Tliia was, however, a custom whieh provalled in latcr days. PreTi- 
•ously to Ciiarlcs IPs time some eurrent coin, aa an angel, waa used for 
the purpose, but in Charlea'a reign a special niedal was atnick and called 
a ' tnuch-piece.' The identical toach-pieco which Queen Anne hung 
round the neck of Dr. Johnson is preserved in the British Museum " 
(Clarendon). 
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Can you give the poet/s possible rea^us for caeting the dialogue of 
this scene in prose. and then for bringing back to verse the final speech 
of the doctor ? Would you describe the tooe of feeling in this seene as 
being raiaed above, or as being depressed below, the gcneraJ level of the. 
play?— S, ThKrber. 

" It bas often stmck me aa a highly-signißrant fäet, that the sleep- 
walfeing Bcene, which is mote intensely tiagic than any other scene io 
Shakespeare, is all, escept the closing speech, written in prose, Why 
is thia? The queslbn is at least not a little cucions. The didJon is of 
the yery plainest and Eimpleet testure ; yet what an hnprcssion of sub- 
limity it carries '. In foct. I suspect thct matter is too sublime, toa 
austerely grand. to admit of asything so artiflclal as the measured lan- 
guage of verse, oven though the verae were Shakespeare's ; and that the 
Poet, as from an instinct of genins, saw or feit that any attompt to 
heighten the effect by any soch arts or charms of delivery wuuld uo- 
hrace and iiopait it. And I think Umt tlie very diction of the closing 
Speech, poetical as it is. must he feit by every competent rcader as a 
IctUng-down to a Iowcr intellectoal plane. Is prose, then, a,ttai all, a 
highet form of speeoh tlian vetse?" — Hadami. 

CS. the comment of Goethe an the prose scenes of the Fanst. " Some 
of the scenes," he writ«s to Schiller, May S, 1798, "were wiitten in 
prose, and they are, in comparison with the lest, qnite intolerable in 
tlieit naturalnees and forte. So I am qow trying to put them into rime, 
wheceby then the idea will appear as throogb a vail, and the immediat« 
effect of the monstrona matter will be subdaed." 

OncBcene, however, 'Diamal Day,' was left in prose. 

The eailler diamas of Goethe, and of Schiller likewise, were writtcn 
in prose ; their later more matnre work in verse. Goethe, indeed, re- 
wrote seTetal dramas, expressing in poetic form that which was 
originaüy written in prose. 

See a brief note by Coloridge on the ' Wondecfulness of Prose ' in 
iSAaJteäpeare and Other Dramatists, 

55. Here '• the amell of the blood otill. " It was, I belieye, Madame 
de Stael who said, somewhat estravagantly, that the smell is the most 
poetical of the scnaea. It is tnie that the more agteeable assodations of 
this senae are fertile in pleasing suggestions of placid, ruial lieauty, and 
gentle pleasures. ■ ■ ■ But fb« smell has never been successfully used as 
a means of impressing the imagination with tcrroc, pity, or any of the 
deeper emotions, except in this dreadful sieep-walking scene of the 
guilty queen, and in one parallel scene of the Greek drama, as wildly 
terrible as tbis. It is that passageof the Agamemnon of jEschylus, where 
the capüve ptophetess Casasndra. wrapt in visionary inspiration, scentB 
fiist the smelt «f blood, and then the vapora of the tomb breathing from 
13 
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the palacü of Atrirtes, as ominous of his approaching murder." — Ver- 
planck, 

"Macbeth, if coinpared with Kicliard III, markg the marvellous 
adyance of the diamatist's art in subtiety and impcessivo power. la 
bath plays criminal amMtion with ita consequences forma the central 
theme. The hunthback king, at the criais of his fate, feela the aveng- 
ing power of the conacienue which he had so long deliberately aet at 
deäance. But the career of Macbeth and liis wife pre^nls a far more 
complei proMem. Of conacience, in Uie atriet sense, neither ia pos- 
sessed. And the dismatic cruz was to ezhibit the actiou of Neme^s in 
cliaract«rs of tliis type. The conditions are satisfied by making tbe 
man the victim of his self-torturiug imagination and tbe woman of her 
acutely nervous senwbilities. We thua realiie that natnre has resetvo 
fotees for the puniahment of ain, when she cannot call consclence to her 
aid. So awful, iudeed, is the retribuüoB upou the guilty paic that it 
avaiU them as a partial atonement for their misdeeds. The criminal 
who cannot snatch even a moment of precarioua J07 from bia crime, 
with whom the offenes and tlie misery of it are simnltaneous, has not 
reached the lowest deptha of degradation. Hence it is that the carecr 
of Macbeth and his wife becomes ät matcrial for tragedy, and that tlie 
cont^mplation of it parges the emotions through pity and terror. In 
chaatened mood we look forward to the dawning of a new era for Scot- 
land when Malcolm basbeen crowned at Scone." — Boaa. 

"... the incomparable sleep- Walking scene, which— whether it 
be properly motived or not — Shows us in tbe most ad.niiiable manner 
Low tbe Eting of an evil conscienee, even fhough it may he blunted by . 
äaj, is sharpened again at night, and robs the guilty one of sleep and 
healtb." — ßraiidej. 

a, " Whatever miracles Protect such a mau as Macbeth knowshimself 
to be, must rest on some delvisiou ; they are really the concealed instru- 
menta which are employed for his destruction. Fate is fond of irony. 
That Birnam Wood should move and hide in it an axmy for Macbelh's 
overthrow, is a prophecy aetting fortb, not yictary, bnt fhe actual inan- 
ner of his defeat. Tben tbe ezpresdon, ' no man of woman born,' 
does not exclude, but bides tlie slayer ; tbe prophecy ivally points out 
the very person who is to kill him. This ia tnily an ' equivoeation of 
the fiend that liea lite trnth,' suggesting Ihot the transgressiir will 
escape tbe ethical law of the world, yet jnst therein leadlng liim to 
punishment. Prophecy haa two sidea, one of ignoiance and one of 
knowlodge ; the partlcular side we cannot know, it is in the future ; bat 
the universal side, the law, we can know, for it is einmal, present as 
well as future and past, We cannot know beforehand how Birnam 
Wood will moTe ; bot we know that it will move aooner than that thp 
Law will move, and give to transgreedott immunity from the penalty." 
— SHider. 
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35. " The last forty linca of thc play show evident ttaMS of aoothet 
hand than Sbakespeare'a. The double slage dircetion, ' Exenni, fight- 
ing' — ' Enler fighliag, anä Macbeth itaiae,' proves that some alteration 
had beea made in the oonclUBion of the pince. Shatespeare, who lias 
inspired his audieuce with pity fox Lady Macbetli, and made them foel 
that her guilt has been alraost absolved by tiie terrible retribution whitb 
foUowed, would not have diaturbed tliis feeling by calling her a ' fieud- 
lifce qiieeo ' ; nor would be havo dnnvn away the Teil whieh with his 
fine tact he had dropt ovet ber fatc, by t^lliug ua tbat sbe had taken off 
her life 'by selt'aud violent handa' " {Clareiidünj, 
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4NCIENT GREEK LITERATURE. By Gil- 
-^^~^ BERT Murray, M.A., Professor of Greelt in the University o( 

CRENCH LITER A TÜRE. By Edward Dowden, 
-* D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of English Literature at the Uni- 
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in preparation. 

AMERICAN. By Prot MoSKS CoiT TvLSH. 
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HUNGARIAN. ByDr. Zoltäm BsarHY, PriifesäOr gf Hungarian Lilennire at 

Ihe University of Budapest 
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D. APPLETON AND COMPANY'S PUBUCATiONS. 

pUNCTUATION. With Chapters on Hypheniza- 

-* tion, CapitalizitioQ, Spelling, etc. By F. HorACe TealL, au- 



" It aecma 10 bc une of Ihe most sensible and praclicsl worlis on the aubject ihat 
'■ A wort Ihai can be safely commended lör its simpl^fitatioD of a subjccl Üiai ofisa 

CRENCH STUMBLING-BLOCKS AND ENG- 

■* LISH STEFPING-STONBS. By Francis Tarvee, M.A., 

late Senior French Master aC Eton College. Ismo. Clolh, 



" One cm hardly comiDend it loo hLghly. '—BssUn Hirald. 
"A work which will be of gieal help lo Ihc read« =nd snidem of Ftench, and 
whLch fulLy mecis ihe promise of iß ivisr— Chicago Evining P<üt. 

J~\ON' T ; or, Directions for avoiding Improprieties in 
•*-^ Conduct and Common Errors of Speech. By Censor. Parch- 
ment-Papef Edition. Square lärao, 30 Cents, Vest-Pecket Edi- 
tion, cloth, flexible, gilt edges, red lines, 30 cents. Boudoir 
Edition (wilh a new chapter designed for young people), cloth, 
gilt, 30 Cents. 1381h thousand. 
"Don'c" deals with mannen at the table, in the drawine-rootn. and in [niblic, ivith 

Jyf7HAT TO DO. A Companion to "Don't." By 
' ' Mrs. Oi-ivEE Bell Bonce. Small i8mo, cloth, gilt, uniform 
with Boudoir Edition of "Don't," 30 cents. 



the late William B, Hodgson, LL. D., Fellow of the College 
of Preceplors, and Professor of Politieal Economy in the Uni. 
versity of Edinbui^h. i2mo. Cloth, $1,50. 
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pyiBLIOGRAPHY OF EDUCATION. By Will 
■*-^ S. Monroe, A. B., Department of Pedagogy and Psychology, 
State Normal Seliool, Westfield, Mass. $2.00. 
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Ihune ? (j) What bookl «ight it 
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"ROEBEL-S EDUCATION AL LA WS FOR ALL 

TEACHERS. By James L. Hughes, Inspeclorof Schools, 
Toronto. $1.50. 
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irCHOOL MANAGEMENT AND SCHOOL 

'^ METHODS. By Dr, J. Balljwin, Professor of Pedagogy in 

the University of Texas ; Author of " Elemenlary Psychology 

and Edncation " and " Psychology applied to Ihe Art of Teacli- 

ing." $1.50. 

This is emintnti)' an everyday working book fbr leacheis; practical, suggestive, 

things, Schwl organiiatian. school control, and school'iDetbDds aitslndiä anenfiiKn 
the standpoint of piipil bellemKDI. The learher is ted la ueale ihe ideal school, em- 
bodvinc all ihal IS best in school work, and atimulated 10 endeavor cameitly to realiie 
llie fdeil. 



pRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TEACH- 
J- ING. By James Johovnot. Revised by Sarah Evans 



JOHONNOT. $1.50. 

educaticnal retbmiffr helped thouEands orstruggling leacherswho had bronehr over the 
nira] school ineihr>ds into vülac:e school work. He made Jife wotth livingto Ihem. 
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ReCENT VOLUMES OP THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 

EMORY AND ITS CULTIVATION. By F. 

W. Edridge-Grbem, M. D., F. R. C. S., author of " Colour- 

Blindness and Colour-Perception," etc. $1,50. 

Memory is the mMl imponant funclion of Ihe brsid ; wLthout it life would bs s 

blaofc. Out knowlcdgt is all iMsed 00 memory. L»ery llioiighi, evcry acäon, om 

Be, Ihodote, fellaeiouä. ' In this volume che audior deoionslrales (hat memory is a 
d^iie faculty, and haä iB seat in Ihe basal ganglia o/ <he brain, lepanite Irom but 

'J^HE A URORA BOREALIS. By Alfred Anoot, 
■* Honorary Meleorologist to rhe Central Meteorological Office 
of France. WJth 18 Illustratbns. $1.75. 
Whili diere have been many monopapha in differeot laoEuages upon various 
phasesolthis subJKI, liiere bas been a waol of a convenienl and comprehensive sur- 
vey of die whole field. Prjf^ssDr AngDt has cited a few illuttiationsof each clas! oF 

a [ncLure 01 ihe actual slale of ptesent knowledge, wiUi a sununary boLh of defimte 
resulls aJid öf the points demj^Liding additi^'pal ioves Jgaüoii- 

IT HE EVOLUTION OF THE ART OF MUSIC. 
-« By C. Hubert H. Paery, D. C. I.., M. A., etc. J1.7S. 

c^tJiai «reSi^e. ^1 1 ™s fi™p"§li^ed™ ""hTATof'Mus'^.'^iro'lfavo fo™. ™rhf 
title of tbis revised edilioD ha« heen slightly amplified, with a view of suggesling the 
intention of the work more effecluaJly. 

^^/•HAT IS BLECTRICITYI By JoH» Tkoiv- 
' ' BfUEGE, S. D., Rumford Professor and Lecturer on the Appli- 
cations of Science 10 the Useful Arts, Harvard University. 
Hlustrated. $1.50, 
Pmfessor Troivbridge'i long eipecienge bolh ! 



lEthat 



has eqilained in a popubr »ay the eleciro-niagnetic theoty of light ard beat, and llie 
su^ect of periodic curreiita and electric waves, seekinc an antiuet forhis tiliilar ques. 
tioti in the itudy of the tiansfotmations of energy and a eonsideraiion of the hypotheses 

rCE-WORK, PRESENT AND FAST. By T. G. 
■* BONNEY, D. Sc, F. R. S., F. S. A., etc., Professor of Geology 
at University College, London. J1.50. 
In his «01k PtofcMor Bonney hai endeavored to give E«aler prominenoe to those 
faetsofghieialgeo1osy<-n«hich a!l inferences must be founded. After settmg foidi 
the (acta shown in Yarlous regions, he has eiven the vanoua interptelationi which 
have been ptopoiod, adding his commenia and ciiädEmj. He alio explains a melhod 
by which he beüeyss we can approiunate 10 the temperature at vanous places dunng 
die Glacial ejBJch, »nd the difletent eiplanationa of this general tefngeration are slated 
£iid briefly discnssed. 

D, AFPLETON AND COMPANY. NEW YORK. 
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D. APPLETON AND COMPANY'S PUBLICATIONS. 
THE ANTIIROPOLOGICAL SERIES. 

'T-HE BEGINNINGS OF ART. By Ernst 

■» Grosse, Professor of Philosopliy in the University of Freibu[g_ 

A new volume in the Antliropol<^ieal Series, edited by Pro. 

fessor Frederick Starr. lUustrated. lamo. Cloth, f 1.75. 

"ThUbookcanDotEiil lo inKrcst sutdents of ercty brauch of ail, whiLc Ihe gen- 

ETol readcr whs wJU dan tti uke hold ofit will havc his i^iind braadsned and enriched 

fadecply 

'OMÄN\S SHARE IN PRIMITIVE CUL- 
TÜRE. By Otis Tufton Mason, A. M., Curator of the 
Department of Ethnology in the United States National Mu- 
seum. Wilb numerous lUusfralions. IZmo. Cloth, $1.73. 

HE PYGMIES. By A. de Quatrefages, late 
Professor of Anthropology at the Museum of Natural History, 
Paris. With numerous lUustrations, l2mo. Cloth, $1.75. 
" Probably no ono was bmiH eqiüpped «1 ilhutrate Ihe eenerol suWki Ihan Qiialre- 

ailKKrmiig ihepyEiains. . . . Thiä boolt uu^t to be in every dLvimty school in whkh 

'T-HE BEGINNINGS OF WRITING. By W. J. 
-« HoFFMAN, M. D. With n 



IV\ 



T 



$1-75- 
"The aulhor, ai on« ofihe foremoit of our Mhnologists, ii «eil quaÜfied fot the 
inJuable cünttibuuun ig our nationel hislury as wsll, l™s a b™k'fiirfflnMls'i ^en 
ing foit. 

IN PREPAKATION. 
THE SOUTH SBA ISLANDERS. B7 Dr. ScHMELTZ. 
TIIB ZVNI. Bj FrasK H*m1ltoN CushikO. 
THE AZTECS. By Mrs. ZelIa NütTall. 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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D. APPLETON AND COMPANY'S PUBLICATIONS. 
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PPLETONS- HOME-READING BOOKS. 

Edited by W. T. Harris, A. M., LL. D., U. S. Commissioner 

of Education. 
This comprehensive serEes of books will present upon a symmefrical plan 
the best available litetature in the various fields of human learnini;, selecled 
with a view to the needa of students of all grades in supplenienting' their 
school studies and for home reading. NATURAL HISTORV, Incliidlne Geofrapky 
and Tra>el: PIIY^CS mi CHBinlSTRY: HtSTnRV. BIOaRAPHY, and ETHNOLOGV, iii- 
clodla; Etbica and MmalB ) LITEHATUeE and ART. 

Ulli. THE STORY OF THE BIRDS. Ey James Newton Baskett . . . JO.SS 

Slb. THE PLANT WORLD. By Fbauk Viucent 6» 

Slli. THE STOHV OF OLIVER TWIST. EdUed by Ella B. Kibk ... .60 

Stil. IN BROOK AND BAVOU. Ey C[.ara Kern Bavliss 6» 

im. CURIOLS HO.«ES AND THEIR TENANTS. By James Carihe Beard . .65 

IVB. CRLSOE'S ISLAND. üyF.A, Uaei< «5 

«th. LNCLE SAM'S SECHETS. By O. P. Austin 7S 

Slb. THE HALL OF SHELLS. By Mc;, A. S. Hakpv 60 

NATliRE STUDY READERS. Ey J. W. Tboegbe. 

Ist. Hanld's First Dliicoverlea. Boak I 25 

Zd. Hamid'» Rambles. Biwl: 11 . 



EiplMaHoas. Book iV. (Riady skartly:) . 
DiKussions. EookV. (Ris-dy skortly.) 
UNCLH ROBERTS GEOÜRAPHY. Ey Frahci£. « 
and Nellie L. Helw, 

Playtlme and Seedline. Book I 

Od the Fa™. Book II 

Untle Rolwrfs Visit, Book III 



MouBtaiD. Piain, «ad Desert. Book V. {Rtady sho; 
Our OwD CoDtlneat. Book VI. (Jtei^dy shsrily.) 
ÜE ANIMAL WORLD. By Frank Vincent . 
, NEWS FROÄl THE BIRDS. By Leander 3. Kevseb 
. HlSTORiC BOSTON AND ITS SUBURBS. ByEnwARuE 
. THE BARTH AND SKY. By Edwaru S. Holbbn . 
. THE STORY OF ROB ROY. By Edith D. Harris . 
. OUR COUNTRY'S FUC AND THE FLAOS OF FOREION 

(0(ftt--( i« prrfariition^ 



D. APPLETON AND COMPANY. NEW YORK. 
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D. APPLETON AND COMPANY'S PUBLICATIONS. 
THE LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES. 

Eai^k taok csmpUU in itiilf. By writirs ef aiilhority !« thiir -aariaus spkires. 
NOW READY, 

n^HE STORY OF TUE MIND. By Prof. J. 

■*■ Mark Baldwin. 

n^HE STORY OF PHOTOGRÄPHY. By Al- 

-' FRED T. Story. 

n^HE STORY OF LIFE IN THE SEAS. By 

-* Sydney J. Hickson. 

n^HE STORY OF GERM LIFE. By H. W. 

"^ CONN, Professor of Biotogy, Wesleyan University ; Autlior of 

" The Living World," etc. 
'J^IIE STORY OF THE EARTH'S ATMOS- 
■*■ PIIERE. By Douglas Akchibald, Fdlow and Somelime 

Vice-President of the Royal Meleorological Society, London. 
'Y'HE STORY OF EXTINCT CIVILIZÄTIONS 
•* OF THE F.AST. By Robert Anderson, M.A., K A. S., 

author of ■■ Early England," " The Stuart Period," etc. 

n^HE STORY OF ELECTRICITY. By John 

-* MONRO, C. E. 

y^//^ STORY OF A PIECE OF GOAL. By E. 

"^ A, Martin. F. G. S. 

n^HE STORY OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. By 

-' G. F. Chambers, F. R. A. S. 

'J^HE STORY OF THE EARTH. By H. G. 

-* Seeley, f. R. S., Professor of Gei^raphy In King's College 

London. 
n^HE STORY OF THE PLANTS. By Grant 

-* Allen, aiithor of " Flowers and their Pedigrees," etc. 

''pHE STORY OF ''PRIMITIVE" MAN. By 
-« EoWAW) Clodd, author of '■ The Story of Creation," etc. 
''HHE STORY OF THE STARS. By G. F. 
■*■ Chambers, F. R. A. S., authot of " Handbook of Descripiive 
and Practical Aslronomy," etc. 

{Olhers in friparatioK.) 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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APPLETONS' 

POPULÄR SCIENCE 

MONTHLY. 

Edited by WILLIAM JAY YOUMANS. 



■S5-00 per anniim ; Single copy, ^o cents. 



Appletons' Populär Science Monthly is always 
prompt to present the expert treatment of important 
topics of the day, which are within the wide ränge of 
its interest. It deals particularly with those general and 
practical subjects which are of the greatest interest and 
importance to the people at large. All its articles are by 
writers of long practical acquaintance with thcir subjects, 
and are written in such a manner as to be readily under- 
stood. 

In the last few months the magazine has offered 
Mr. McPherson's lucid discussions of the Monetary and 
Banking Problem, and the studies of "The Social 
Functions of Wealth," by M. Paul Lerov Beaulieu. To 
these articles, and to the series by the Hon. David A. 
Wells upon "The Principles of Taxation," not yet com- 
pleted, it is possible now to add the announcement of a 
most important and timely study of "The Present 
Financial Problem," by Mr. Wells, which will begin 
probably in the September mimber. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 

72 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK. 
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APPLETONS' LIBRARY LISTS. 



LlbrariBs, whethor fot the Bchool, homo, or the pablio st lai^, ara 
smong the mast important and wide-rcachiag educationol Wtors in tlic 
advaacement of oiviliialjoa, Modem intelleclual aoliyity, kceping paro 
with modera mvGntion. h&R added to the earlier alorea oi literature mymds 
of books, and a still gTeater masa of readm^ matl^r in otlier forma. Cafor- 
tuaatjily, muoh oftbe malerial pnt InW pnnt iä not o)' an educational or 
elevatiDg character, Lt b impurtaat. then, in the aelactioQ of b«oke tat 
public uae, espeoially for the young, thaC great oare be exeroised to seovire 
only Buch kindä of raadmg aa will ba whülesome, iustruotive, and intiinsio- 
allj valuable. 

For moro than fifty years Messra. D. Apfletos & Co. have haen en- 
(Wged in the publication of thfl choicest productions from the pena of dis- 



e botii prepared, affurding TacilitieB for a judicious seieeliou ol 

booka CO en e the whole raiiEje of Litbeatcrk, Soiehoe, and Abt, for 
individual lio kbujura or for a tLurough equipment oi'any Ubrary. 

Ijsts ä B and C ar f booka seleoted espeoially for School Libraries, 
Ztst A. — For Frimary and Intermediale Grades. 
Lisi B. — For Grammar and High Seliool Oiades, 
lÄst 0. — i'br College and Uniiicrsily löLraries. 

The other list9 aro of booka grouped according to aubjeeta, and include 



the above. 


" ' 


-* 


j - 


The 


claasific 


atioDä are aa folloiTB : 






Lial D. 

■' g: 

" H, 


-HiaTOBT. L 


iat O.— Lahgui 


aS. LlTERtTOBE, AND 

SCK Boosa. 

ABU EsBiT. 


: l 


-FIN^B 


E AND EcOHOBlOe. 


; S.-Pkdaqoqy asd Edccatiob. 


'■ L, 
•' M. 

" N. 


-TKCnsOlOOT »BD INBÜS- 
TJttiL AHTS. 


' V.— ErOLü 

Zi-JDYKN 


lb'bookb. 


AA 


— USCL 


' CO.— Spanish 1 


V^.rf.^,^.T' 


ot T=zT-BooKa. 


We reapeutfully invita the attention 
everywhore to theee lista, ponfldent t 
and proüt. Single liatä mailed free. 


of public and private book-buyers 
hat Iheywill be found of intereat 
ComplotB set, 18 centa to Cover 
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■LLENDORFF'S METHOD OF LEARNTNG 
TO READ, WR!TE, AND SPEAK THE SPANISH 
LÄNGUAGE. With an Appendix containing a Brief but 
Comprehensive Kecapitulation of the Ruies, as well as of all ihe 
Verbs, both Regulär and Irregulär, so as to reiider Iheir Use 
Easy and Familiär to the Most Ordinary Capacity. Together 
with Practical Rules for the Spanish Pronunciation, and Models 
of Social and Commercial Coirespondence. The whole de- 
signed for Young Leamers and Fersons who are their own In- 
Velazquez and T. Simoknö, lamo. Clolh, 
"D. Key to Exercises in Method, 50 cents. 

nciCy of Oilcndorrs Method Is now unlveisally aclinowla!Eed. Dive^t^ 
■ ' ■ ■ hardty passibls to go ihroii^h Ihis hook wiüi Biiy deeree of 



application without bei 



M\ 



A 



'ERCANTILE DJCTIONAR Y. A Complete Vo- 
cabulary of the Technical ilies of Commercial Corre spende nee, 
Names of Arlicles of Trade, and Marine Terms in English, 
Spanish, and Freneh ; with Geographica! Names, Business Let- 
ters, and Tables of the Abbreviations in Common Use in Ihe 
Three Languages. By I. De Veitelle. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

DICTIONARY OF THE SPANISH AND 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES. Conlaining Ihe latest Scienfific, 
Military, Commercial, Technical, and Nautical Terms. Based 
upon Veläzquez's unabridged editiun. 3Zmo. Cloth, $1.00. 






lai, and 



T 



'HE MASTERY SERIES. Manual for Learning 
Spanish. By THOMAS Preneergast, author of " The Mastery 
of Languages." " Handbook of the Mastery Series," etc. Thiid 
edition, revised and corrected. lamo, Cloth, 45 cents. 

The fiindamenlal law oflhe Masltty Series is, that the memory shall never be over- 
i^iSs°aiirirreleKinl7 " '^^"9^'- 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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'HE CO MB IN ED SPANJSH METHOD. A 
New Praetical and Tlieorelical System of Leavning Ihe Caslilian 
Language, embracing the Most Advanlageous Features of the 
Best Known Methods. With. a Pionouncmg Vocabulaiy coii- 
taining all the Words used in the course of the Work, and Ref- 
erences to the Lessons in which each one is explained, thus 
enabling iny one to be bis own Instruütor By Albfrto de 
ToRNOs A M foimerly Director of Normal Schools m Spain, 
and Teacher of Spa.iiiBh in Ihe New York Mercanlile Library 
New York Eiening High School and the Poljteehiiic and 
Packer Institutes Brooklyn l2mo. Cloth, %\ 25 Key to 
Combined Spanish Mtthod 75 cents 

book has had, and it£ steadily increasina populaiity as a tcxi-book, mark this aa Ihe 
{«ding Spanish dicthod botik nc>w pubiish^, 

n~'HE SPANISH TEACHER AND COLLOQUI- 
-* AL PHRASE BOOK. An Easy and Agreeable Method of 

Aequiring a Speaking Knoultdge of the Spanish Language. 

By Francis Butler, Teacher and Translator of Languages. 

New edition, revised and arranged according to the Rules of the 

Spanish Academy. by Herman Ritter. l8mo, Cloth, 50 cenfs. 
The large lals aod eonlinued popularily of IhLa work alttsl its nverit. 

"HE SPANISH PHRASE BOOK; or, Key to 
spanish Conversation. Containing Ihe Chief Idioms of the 
Spanish Language, with the Conjugalions of the Auxiliary and 
Regulär Verbs. On the plan of the lale Abb^ Bossut, By E. 
M. DE Belem. Teacher of Languages. iSmo. Cloth, 30 cents. 
ieht huudred wniences and dbloguM on all crnn- 
ini of the com^ler to insert nolhing butwtatwUl 

GRAMMAROF THE SPANISH LANGUAGE. 

With a History of ihe Language and Practieal Exercises. By 

M. SCHELE DE Vere, of the University of Vii^inia. I2mo. 

Cloth, $1.00. 

i[3 Book is the lesuH of loary years' evpcrience in teaoWng Spaniih b ihe Uni- 

I of Virginia. Il Corwins moce of Iho eiymolugy and bistnry of the hpanish lan- 



T' 



A 



It hasbü 
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